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THE RELIGION OF CANAAN 


From the Earliest Times to the Hebrew Conquest* 


W. CarLeEToN Woop 
NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


INTRODUCTION 


This work is an attempt to set forth, in the successive periods 
of history, the salient features of the religion of Palestine before 
the final settlement of Canaan by the Hebrews, and to relate to 
these features all the isolated facts and traces of religion gleaned 
from the various sources of the subject. The writer has striven, 
in the accomplishment of this task, to observe the well-recog- 
nized landmarks of comparative religion, and to show the origin 
and development of religious conceptions so far as they are 
peculiar to Palestinian soil. 

Up to comparatively recent times the only sources for the 
study of Palestinian culture and religion prior to the Hebrew 
invasion were limited to certain references in the Old Testa- 
ment, which in most instances furnish merely inferential 
evidence, and to the meager gleanings of facts from the monu- 
ments of Egypt and of Babylon concerning the gods and the 
religion of Canaan. But, in the last two decades, archeological 


* Abbreviated titles in the foot-notes: AJA.— American Journal of 
Archeology. Baedeker — Baedeker, Syria and Palestine, fifth edition, 
1912. Baethgen — Baethgen, Beitriige zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Berlin, 1888. Barton = Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New York, 
1902. Baudissin — Baudissin, Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1876. Benzinger—Benzinger, Hebrdische Archdologie, Tib- 
ingen, 1907. Bliss = Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, London, 1894. Bliss 
and Macal. — Bliss, Macalister, and Wiinsch, Excavations in Palestine dur- 
ing the Years 1898-1900, London, 1902. Breasted, ARE.=— Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, vols. i-v, Chicago, 1906. Breasted, HE.— 
Breasted, A History of Egypt, New York, 1905. Brinton — Brinton, 
Religions of Primitive Peoples, New York, 1897. Buhl — Buhl, Geographie 
des Alten Paldstina, Leipzig, 1896. BW.— Biblical World. Clay, Amurru 
= Clay, Amurru, The Home of the Northern Semites, Philadelphia, 1909. 
Clay, Personal Names = Clay, Personal Names from Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of the Cassite Period, New Haven, 1912. Cook — Cook, The Religion 
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explorations in Palestine have furnished a new and most impor- 
tant source. We refer in particular to the discoveries made by 
“Petrie at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) in 1890, by Bliss and Maeal- 
ister in the tells of the Shephelah in 1898-1900, by Sellin at Tell 
Ta‘anek (Taanach) in 1903-4, by Schumacher at Tell el-Mutesel- 
lim (Megiddo) in 1903-5, by Macalister at Gezer in 1902-5 
and 1907-9, and by Mackenzie at ‘Ain Shems (Bethshemesh) 
in 1911-2. Naturally there remain unavoidable gaps, and 
with the future knowledge that is sure to be revealed many 
conclusions will be superseded by others based on facts. As for 
the material contained in the Old Testament the task of disen- 
tangling the native Canaanite elements from the resultant fusion 
of the native religion with that of the incoming Hebrews is beset 
with difficulties because of the fact that the later Hebrew reac- 
tions against the native religion are chronicled by scribes who 
interpreted the religious practices of that polytheistic religion 
in the light of ethical monotheistic standards. However, in spite 
of this commendable bias of the biblical writers, they give us 
directly or inferentially a copious supply of facts for recon- 
structing the religion which the early prophets scathingly con- 
demned. 


A source for determining the names and titles of gods is 
included, but not mentioned, in those already given. It is the 
lists of ancient theophorous proper names gleaned from the 
monuments and from the Old Testament and other ancient liter- 
ature. When these proper names are personal and appear in 
Babylonian inscriptions belonging to the period when the 


of Ancient Palestine, London, 1908. Cooke —Cooke, A Text-Book of 
North-Semitic Inscriptions, Oxford, 1903. Curtiss = Curtiss, 8. I. Urse- 
mitische Religion im Volksleben des heutigen Orients, Leipzig, 1903. 
Doughty = Doughty, Travels in Arabia Deserta, vols. i-ii, 1888. Frazer = 
Frazer, J. G., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1896. Gray = Gray, Studies 
in Hebrew Proper Names, London, 1896. HDB.=— Hastings, A Diction- 
ary of the Bible. HERE.=U4Hastings, Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics. Hommel —= Hommel, The Ancient Hebrew Tradition, Translation 
by McClure and Crosslé, New York, 1897. Jastrow, The Rel. = Jastrow, 
The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898. Jastrow, Die Rel. 
= Jastrow, Die Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, vols. i and ii, Giessen, 
1905. Jastrow, Rel. Belief —Jastrow, Aspects of Religious Belief and 
Practice in Babylonia and Assyria, New York, 1911. Jensen = Jensen, 
Kosmologie der Babylonier, Strassburg, 1890. KAT*. = Schrader, E., Die 
Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament, third edition, Berlin, 1903. KB. 
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Amorites dominated Babylonia and the Westland, we are 
unquestionably justified in assuming an early prevalence of 
similar names in Palestine. Only in this way are we able to 
account for the ancient source whence sprang the large num- 
ber of similar Semitic personal names and place-names found 
seattered throughout the Egyptian inscriptions of later times 
and throughout the Old Testament. Thus, as the name Abi- 
ram, ‘‘my father is high,’’ as well as other West-Semitiec names 
having the element ab, appears in Babylonian inscriptions of 
the time of the first dynasty, so we have good reason to regard 
its identical Old Testament equivalent, viz., “Abi-ram, as well 
as all other Old Testament ’ab names, as having a common 
ancient Semitic origin. The justification of this method being 
granted, all Old Testament and old Canaanite names having 
the element ’ab may therefore be regarded as survivals of the 
Amorite, or first Semitic, period of Palestinian history when 
the custom of forming names with this element prevailed. In 
the same manner other proper names containing theophorous 
elements are similarly cited to assist in constructing the Amor- 
ite pantheon. Accordingly it follows that all theophorous 


names appearing only in the post-Amorite periods of Canaanite 
history, and having, therefore, no Babylonian analogues, can- 
not be similarly used for the Amorite period, but only for the 
respective period in which each first occurs. 

This leads us to a consideration of the principles guiding in 
the divisions of the subject and in discovering a line of cleav- 
age between the elements of the primitive Hebrew religion and 


= Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek, 1889. Kittel— Kittel, Studien 
zur Hebrdaischen Archdologie, Leipzig, 1908. Knudtzon — Knudtzon, Die 
El-Amarna Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908. Ldzb., HNE.= Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der Nordsemitischen Epigraphik, I. Text, Weimar, 1898. Ldzb., Eph. = 
Lidzbarski, Ephemeris fiir Semitische Epigraphik, Band i, Giessen, 1902; 
ii, 1908. Macalister, BSL. — Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound 
of Gezer, New York, 1906. Macalister, EG.— Macalister, The Excava- 
tions of Gezer, 1902-1905 and 1907-1909, vols. i-iii. London, 1912. Mas- 
pero = Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization, edited by Sayce, London, 1894. 
Meyer — Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums, I 2, Berlin, 1909. MI.—= Mesha 
Inseription. MNDPV.= Mitteilungen und Nachrichten des Deutchen 
Palistina-Vereins. Miller — Miller, Asien und Europa nach Altégyptischen 
Denkmiilern, Leipzig, 1893. MVG.— Mitteilungen d. Vorderasiatischen Ge- 
sellschaft. Nowack = Nowack, Lehrbuch der Hebréischen Archdologie, Frei- 
burg i. B. and Leipzig, 1894. Paton = Paton, The Early History of Syria 
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the elements of Canaanite religion surviving in early Hebrew 
times. 

The facts of religion for the first, or pre-Semitic, period of 
Palestinian history are drawn almost entirely from the earliest 
known archeological sources, and may, for that reason, be easily 
distinguished from those of the next, or first Semitic, period; 
yet it must be admitted that the reverence for at least one sacred 
object of worship, namely the sacred cave, was common to both 
periods. But for the reason that this holy regard is clearly 
shown to have existed in the earliest time, all later evidences of 
cave-worship have been considered as survivals of the religion 
of the first period. 

The great immigration of peoples which occurred about 1800 
B. C., resulting in the founding of foreign dynasties in Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, wrought material changes in Palestine where 
the early Amorites were either entirely supplanted or absorbed 
by the Canaanites, another Semitic folk who came probably 
from the north and the east. This radical change in the racial 
constituency of Palestine was sure to be attended with corre- 
sponding variations in religion. Accordingly it may be assumed 
a priort that the main current of religion flowed on as before, 
but that its character was modified by the influx of outside 
streams of religious thought. We have no means of determin- 
ing the scope of the modification, but we are sure that 
the political, social, and cultural developments following this 
political interruption wrought great changes in the religious 
sphere in crystallizing primitive modes of thought and prac- 


and Palestine, New York, 1909. PEFA.= Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Annual for 1911. PEFQS. = Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment, London. Petrie RS.=— Petrie, Researches in Sinai, New York, 1906. 
Petrie TH. = Petrie, Tell el Hesy, London, 1891. Ranke = Ranke, Early 
Babylonian Personal Names, Philadelphia, 1905. Schumacher = Schu- 
macher and Steuernagel, Tell el-Mutesellim, Leipzig, 1908. Sellin = Sellin, 
Tell Ta‘annek, Vienna, 1904. Smith, KM.=—Smith, W. R., Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, Cambridge, 1885. Smith, RS. = Smith, W. R., 
Religion of the Semites, Second Edition, London, 1894. Thompson = 
Thompson, The Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vols. i-ii. London, 
1903. Vincent = Vincent, Canaan d’aprés l’Exploration Récente, Paris, 
1907. von Gall—von Gall, Altisraelitische Kultstitten, Giessen, 1898. 
Wellh. = Wellhausen, Reste Arabischen Heidentums, second edition, Berlin, 
1897. 
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tice, and in fashioning them into hard and fixed forms. If this 
political break of 1800 B. c.—lying about mid-way between 
2500 s. c., when the Semites first came into Palestine, and 1200 
B. C., when the Hebrews finally settled in the land—should 
serve no other purpose than as a line of cleavage between the 
primitive Semitic religious conceptions and the later crystallized 
modes of religious expression, its use will be justified. Accord- 
ingly the primitive Semitic elements, together with Babylonian 
contributions, are assigned to the first Semitic, or Amorite, period 
and the further developments of religious thought, to the sec- 
ond Semitic, or Canaanite period. As there are almost no con- 
temporaneous literary sources for the religion of the Amorite 
period, dependence must be had upon surviving elements of the 
old native religion in later sources, such as the Egyptian monu- 
ments, the Tell el-Amarna Letters, the Old Testament, and other 
Semitic survivals. The most copious and dependable source 
for positing the religion of the first period is offered by a com- 
parison of Canaanite and Hebrew rites with their Babylonian 
analogies. Just as the titles and names of certain Amorite gods 
are determined by citing those Canaanite and Hebrew theo- 
phorous names that have analogues in ancient Babylonian 
inscriptions, so likewise the religious conceptions and rites of 
the Amorite period are mostly determined by discovering those 
Canaanite and Hebrew rites which have Babylonian analogies 
or prototypes. The reason for asserting that the comparison 
between Babylonian and Canaanite analogies is the most depend- 
able source rises from the fact that the West was politically 
quite isolated from the East for centuries following the fall of 
Babylonian power over Palestine. This political isolation of 
Canaan from the great source of ancient culture served as a 
wall to keep the continuity of Amorite religion. intact till the 
Assyrian period. Accordingly, therefore, when those primitive 
conceptions and practices appear in Canaanite and early Hebrew 
religion that betray Babylonian origin or analogies, we may be 
confident that we have found institutions that belong to the 
Amorite period and not to the late Babylonian religion. 
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THE PRE-SEMITIC PERIOD (Before 2500 B. C.) 


CHAPTER I 


THE RELIGION OF THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS 


History. Palestine before 2500 B. c., or in the paleolithie and 
succeeding neolithic periods, was inhabited by a race which was 
closely allied with that of the European Celto-Libyans. This 
conclusion is borne out by the etymological similarities between 
South European and Palestinian geographical names which 
undoubtedly have a very ancient origin'; and, on the negative 
side, by the fact that the oldest population was non-Semitic as 
pictorially portrayed on the ancient monuments of Egypt and 
certainly proved by an osteological study of the human remains 
found in the lowest level of Gezer. Perhaps, the most promi- 
nent relics of this stone age are the well-known menhirs, or 
monoliths; cromlechs, or stone circles; dolmens, or stone tables, 
which are found to-day in large numbers particularly east of 
the Jordan.? Similar remains have been found in the Mediter- 
ranean coast lands where none but non-Semitic people dwelt in 
early times. Whether or not the origin of these stones had 
any connection with religion, remains to be seen. The mode of 
life of these people was a simple one, as would be expected in 
such a remote age. They lived in caves naturally made or arti- 
ficially hewn out of the soft limestone,* used flint implements,* 
and even cultivated fruit.® 

Religion. Starting out, then, on the basis of this mode of 
life, we should naturally expect to find that the religion of the 
troglodytes was also of a crude primitive type to correspond 
with their simple ways of living. From the universal principle 
operating in nearly every religion—at least in those most primi- 

1See Paton, pp. 1 ff. 

* Schumacher, Northern ’Ajlin, pp. 131 ff.; 169 ff.; Across the Jordan, 
pp. 63 ff. 

* Macalister, EG. vol. i, pp. 6 ff.; 70 ff. 

4 Ibid., ii. p. 127. 

® Breasted, ARE. i. § 313, ‘‘fig-trees and vines.’’ 
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tive—that the attributes and nature of deity are, to a large 
extent, the projections into the world without, but on a higher 
level, of man’s own conceptions of himself, we may safely draw 
the conclusion that, since man was a cave dweller, the gods whom 
he worshipped were also regarded as cave denizens. Accord- 
ingly, then, certain caves, which may have attained the necessary 
degree of sanctity, either by having been the homes of famous 
heroes, or because of some special theophany, were set apart 
for places of worship by the tribe or clan. Such a hypothesis 
for the conception of deity and his dwelling-place best inter- 
prets a large amount of evidence which clearly ascribes certain 
eaves of indubitable religious character to the pre-Semitic 
inhabitants of Palestine. Thus at Gezer, under the level belong- 
ing to the first Semitic period, Macalister found, in connection 
with certain caves, rock-cuttings and other things which sug- 
gested to him that these caves must have played some réle in 
the sphere of religion. 

1. One cave had, leading into it through the roof, an orifice 
which was connected with a rock-hewn channel four feet long 
for the evident purpose of conducting fluid offerings within.*® 
Besides this channel there were ‘‘two or three circular depres- 
sions in the rock, built around with stones set on edge, but so 
arranged that they drained into the opening.’’ Beneath the 
orifice and on the rock floor of the cave below the earth con- 
taining finds of the first Semitic period were found ‘‘a num- 
ber of pig bones’’ in a contracted mass which clearly bore 
evidence of sacrifice. 

2. Another cave which was connected with a system of nine 
other communicating caves was unique in that its rock floor 
contained forty-six cup-marks artificially hollowed out. They 
were made from about eight to twelve inches in breadth and 
with flat bottoms and vertical sides.* ‘‘They were disposed in 
the form of three concentric ovals, open, like horseshoes at the 
south end surrounding a central space in the floor that had been 
left vacant.’’ No better purpose has suggested itself to the mind 
of Macalister than that ‘‘the whole floor of this chamber is a 
gigantic chamber of offerings.’’ It is conceivable that this 


° Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 379 ff. 
* Ibid., i. pp. 112 ff. 
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was the holy shrine of the dwellers of the nine connecting 
caves, and possibly others, and that every family or individ- 
ual had its own individual cup for depositing an offering to 
the cave-god. 

3. Another cave may have possessed a sacrosanct character 
from the fact that it was utilized by the troglodytes for a cre- 
matorium.* A chimney in the roof at one end evidently was 
made to create a draft. The relative position of the bones of 
the individuals to each other, and the alternating strata of 
wood. and bone ashes, obviously pointing to repeated burnings, 
leave no doubt but that this was a crematorium. Outside the 
entrance of the cave were six cup-marks which may have served 
as offering receptacles for the spirits of the dead which were 
thought to have been set free from the body by cremation. 

4. The first-mentioned cave, with its orifice through the roof, 
bears a striking resemblaneé to a cave at Megiddo which Schu- 
macher regards as a place of worship whose antiquity corre- 
sponds to the oldest stratum of the tell.° The roof of this cave 
consisted of an. elevated rock surface which evidently was used 
as a place of sacrifice; for, besides several cup-marks having 
been hollowed out on the upper surface, there were two narrow 
passages leading into the cave below. 

5. A cave uncovered in the lowest level at Taanach’® appears 
to have been used by the oldest inhabitants for religious pur- 
poses. The most significant feature about this cave was an 
artificially constructed channel which obviously served the pur- 
pose of conducting some kind of fluid offerings into the cave. 

6. A goddess whom the Egyptians called the ‘‘Mistress of 
Turquoise’’ was worshipped by them while on mining expedi- 
tions at a certain cave in one of the valleys branching off from 
the Wady Sherabit el Khadem in the Sinaitic peninsula.44 The 
setting apart of this cave for a shrine dates from very ancient 
times, probably long before the Semites inhabited the region; 
for there are traces of Egyptian devotion as early as the time 
of Senfru of the third dynasty (2900 B. c.) when the mining 
Egyptians sought revelations from the deity. 

® Macalister, HG., i. pp. 74 ff., 285 ff. 

* Schumacher, pp. 154 ff. 


* Sellin, p. 34. 
» Petrie, RS., pp. 70, 94, 97. 
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We may now proceed to interpret these facts in the light of 
later evidences of cave-worship gleaned from Semitic sources. 
Generally speaking, the Semites did not conceive of their deities 
as subterranean powers to be worshipped in caves;’* yet there 
are many instances which will not come under this generaliza- 
tion, and which, therefore, may well be regarded as survivals 
from the pre-Semitic, or aboriginal, period. Just as the 
Hebrews adopted the sacred shrines of the Canaanites, as will 
be seen later, so it may be supposed that the Semites took over 
into their religion the sacred caves of the troglodytes. The three 
ancient caves mentioned above with passages, or conduits, evi- 
dently constructed for directing the sacrificial blood of slain vie- 
tims within, are the most ancient prototypes of the Arabian ghab- 
ghab. This was a pit where not only sacred treasures were stored 
but where also the sacrificial blood flowed after the animals had 
been slain before it.'* Undoubtedly partaking of this same char- 
acter is the Sakhra, or the great sacred rock, in the Haram 
at Jerusalem. The surface of this rock shows many arti- 
ficial cuttings of which one is an orifice leading down into the 
eave below. The primitive character of these rock-cuttings, 
together with the fact that this sacred rock determined the site of 
Solomon’s temple, has led some to the conclusion that this was a 
very ancient shrine.‘ Similar to this was a cave under the 
sacred altar at Mecca, and a supposed cave under the altar-idol 
at Dumaetha in which a human sacrifice was wont to be buried.** 
Lucian reports having seen a chasm under the temple at Hier- 
apolis into which worshippers, from every quarter twice a year, 
were accustomed to pour water carried thither from the sea.'® 
According to the Christian Melito’’ this ‘‘well’’ was thought 
to be haunted by a demon who was prevented from coming forth 
to do harm only by this practice of pouring water. As water 
was a later substitute for blood, we may suppose that sacrificial 
blood was the original requirement. 

According to a well-recognized law of religious conservatism, 


“Smith, RS., p. 198. 

8 Ibid. 

* Kittel, pp. 1 ff. 

* Smith, RS., p. 198. 

1° Lucian, De Syra Dea, §§ 13, 48. 
" Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 25. 
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the sacred things of one age often persist unchanged in the next. 
Thus, the conception that some deities preferred to dwell in 
caves found expression in the oldest Phoenician temples, which 
were natural or artificial grottoes, and in many Greek cave- 
shrines from which divine energy was thought to emanate.**® 
The ‘‘holy of holies’’ in Solomon’s temple, in design and loca- 
tion with reference to the rest of the sanctuary, answers to the 
adytum, or dark inner chamber in many Semitic and Greek 
temples. In Greek this was known as the megaron, which reveals 
its Semitic origin from the fact that it is a derivative from the 
Semitic me‘arah, ‘‘eave.’’!® 

Among the caves which the Hebrews regarded as sacred sev- 
eral are mentioned. In a cave at Horeb?® Moses and Elijah 
received revelations from Yahweh; and probably in another 
cave at En-dor* Samuel was brought up to talk with Saul. The 
sanctity with which the ancestral tomb was invested by the 
Hebrews betrays evidence that the cave of Machpelah?? was 
originally a place where some chthonic divinity was worshipped. 

In summing yp, therefore, it may be repeated that the con- 
ception of chthonic deities dwelling in caves like their worship- 
pers originally found expression among the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Canaan; and that this conception, throughout all the 
periods of history down to the Jewish, manifested itself in many 
instances of cave-worship. 

Cup-marks. The artificially-made depressions in rock sur- 
faces, already referred to in connection with these caves, have 
been found in more or less profusion in many parts of Pales- 
tine. One can hardly find a hill whose rock surfaces do not 
reveal the presence of these cup-marks. At Gezer, in particular, 
the rock surfaces present a ‘‘perfect wilderness of cup-marks’’ 
which are found within and at the entrances of caves, about the 
mouths of cisterns, about winepresses, and on the hills.2* They 
vary in size from that of a wine glass to that of a washtub hav- 
ing round, though sometimes flat, bottoms. In determining the 


#8 Smith, RS., pp. 197, 198. 

” Ibid., p. 200. 

* Ex. 33:22; 1K. 19:9 ff. 
11 Sam. 28:11 ff. 

Gen. 49:29 ff., &e. 

* Macalister, EG., i. pp. 153 ff. 
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age of these rock configurations it is significant that, ‘‘whenever 
they have any connection with other remains that ean be 
definitely dated, those remains are assignable to the cave- 
dwellers.’’* From this observation the conjecture may be ven- 
tured that these cup-marks, which in many instances at least 
are known to have been made in the pre-Semitie period, are 
all the work of the cave-dwellers. Whether or not these cups 
were made for a religious purpose, it is impossible to say. All 
of them certainly cannot be explained on that basis. However, 
it seems the most likely explanation that those which have 
already been mentioned as connected with caves, and possibly 
those about the mouths of cisterns, were made as receptacles for 
offerings. Macalister admits ‘‘that in a certain very limited 
number of cases they may have had a religious purpose is not 
impossible,’’ and even goes so far as to suggest that this may 
have been the unique religious expression of the troglodytes 
as opposed to other religious remains belonging particularly to 
the Semites.?° 

Cup-marks and similar rock cuttings have been pointed out 
at Mizpah,*° Gibeon,?* Zorah,?* Nebo,?? Beth-el, Anathoth,*° 
Tell ej-Judeideh,** Gath,®? and En-rogel** as possibly hav- 
ing served in the cults which are known to have been carried 
on in most of these places. Perhaps these cup-marks, ete., 
as Kittel points out, mark the original sites of the old high 
places which flourished here in ancient times. If the cup- 
marks are the peculiar religious expression of the cave-dwell- 
ers—and we have no evidence to the contrary—then it may be 
supposed either that these cup-marks mark the locations of the 
shrines made by the cave-dwellers, or else that the Semites later 
adopted this feature from the early inhabitants and made it to 
serve some religious function. In favor of the former alterna- 

** Tbid., p. 139. 

* Ibid., ii. p. 380. 

** Kittel, p. 137. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 

*8 Tbid., p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 145. 

© Tbid., p. 125. 

% PEFQS., 1900, p. 249. 

= Tbid., p. 34. 

* Often pointed out to travelers. 
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tive it may be said that there is not a single hint in the Old 
Testament, or elsewhere, that anything like these cup-marks 
served a religious function either among the Canaanites or the 
Hebrews. 

Offerings. If, then, many of these cup-marks served a reli- 
gious purpose, what must have been the ritual connected with 
them? It has been suggested that they are symbols of what is 
distinctively feminine, and, therefore, played some réle in the 
worship of a mother-goddess.** This is not impossible since 
there is no evidence to the contrary. On the other hand, no 
hint or analogy comes from any source to prove such a hypothe- 
sis.*° On the whole it seems most plausible to assume that those 
cup-marks in particular, which were found in the ‘‘offering- 
table cave,’’ at the crematorium, about the mouths of cisterns*® 
at Gezer, and on the upper surface of the cave-roof at Megiddo, 
were made by the cave-dwellers to serve as receptacles for liquid 
offerings poured as gifts to the gods.** While it was not essen- 
tial that such cups should be made to hold offerings, since ves- 
sels of clay were made at that time, yet it is conceivable that 
some virtue was attached to their making which gave the wor- 
shipper special favor in the eyes of the god. In the first and 
the last case the offerings were probably made to the respective 
deities dwelling in those caves; in the second, to the spirits 
of the dead set free from burnt corpses; and, in the third, to 
the numina of the cisterns or waters. If the cisterns were made 
by the Semites, which seems most likely, then these cups at the 
mouths of cisterns were made by them in imitation of the cave- 
dwellers. Such a purpose harmonizes with the conception char- 
acteristic of the Semites that gods dwelt in wells and springs.** 

Amulets. The practice of wearing some cherished object on 
the person, as an amulet, or charm, to ward off evil spirits, began, 
so far as Canaan is concerned, in this pre-Semitic period. The 
custom persisted throughout all the succeeding periods of his- 
tory corresponding to the different levels of the excavations. 
Even at the present time, probably nine-tenths of the natives 

* Paton, in HERE., vol. iii., p. 178a. 

* The citation from Herod. ii. 106 is not conclusive. 

*° Macalister, EG., i. pp. 155-7; ii. pp. 403 ff. 

* Thus Vincent, p. 99; Kittel, pp. 137, 141. 

*S See Chap. III. 
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of Palestine, whether Jewish, Christian, 6r Mohammedan, wear 
an amulet of some kind. The most primitive that was found was 
made from a metacarpel of a goat. There were two holes at one 
end for suspension, and it was found in position at the neck of 
one human skeleton in the crematorium. Similar amulets were 
found elsewhere.*® The discovery of a phallic emblem* points to 
the antiquity of ascribing to a deity influence upon reproduc- 
tion—a conception so common to Semitic religion. Possibly a 
few other objects, such as animal images*t and amulets made 
from the ends of femur bones, may also have been cherished with 
religious veneration. However, the lack of a clear line of cleav- 
age between the first and second levels in the excavation throws 
doubt upon the religious value for this period of these and of 
some other objects. 

® Macalister, EG. p. 449. 

* Tbid., i. p. 92. 

“ii, p. 1. 
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THE AMORITE PERIOD (2500-1800 B. C.) 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORY OF THE PERIOD (2500-1800 B. c.) 


At just what date the first Semitic immigrants, crowded out 
of their home in Arabia, first began to settle in Palestine is not 
definitely known; but certain significant facts point to the con- 
clusion that it was about 2500 B. c.1 During the three hundred 
end fifteen years covered by the seventh to the tenth Egyptian 
Gynasties (2475-2160 B. c.) there was political turmoil in Egypt 
caused chiefly by foreigners. These foreigners were undoubtedly 
Semites, since Canaanite loan-words begin to appear in Egypt 
at the beginning of the Middle Empire after order is restored 
by the kings of the eleventh dynasty (2161 B. c.). Moreover, 
two Semitic chiefs of this early period bear Semitic names; viz., 
Emwienshi, i. e., ‘‘Ammi-anshi,’’ the sheik of Upper Tenu (1980 
B. c.),? and Ibshe, ‘‘ Abishai,’’ the chief of thirty-seven Canaan- 
ite traders (1900 B. c.).’ 

Substantially coincident with this confusion in Egypt are 
similar disturbances in Babylonia which continued also about 
three hundred years, and ended with the supremacy of the city 
of Babylon over Babylonia under the rule of Semitic Amorite 
kings (2225 B. c.). It has accordingly been inferred that the 
Amorites, from their homes in Arabia, were the moving forces 
in these great changes, and that a wave of the same migration 
that reached Babylonia also extended to Canaan. Archeological 
evidence is in perfect agreement with this opinion; for, at 
Gezer, human bones, which are in ethnological type distinctively 
Semitic as opposed to the earlier non-Semitic, began to make 
their appearance at this time. 

With the supremacy of the Amorites in Babylonia, passed the 
Babylonian rule of the Westland, or Canaan, whither Babylo- 

1Paton, pp. 25 ff. 


* Breasted, ARE., i. § 494. 
°Yb-sh’, ibid., i. § 620n. 
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nian authority had previously been carried as early as 3060 B. c. 
by Ur-Nina of Lagash, who bronght cedar-wood from Ma’al, or 
Lebanon. This authority wasm:. tained by Lugalzaggisi (2800) 
of Erech, whose kingdom exten: | “‘from the rising of the sun 
to the setting of the sun, . . » che upper sea’’; by Sargon 
of Agade (2775 B. c.), ‘‘eonquc:vr of Martu,’’ i. e. Amurru, 
i. e. ‘‘land of the Amorites’’; by Dungi of Ur (2458 B. c.) 
who conducted a victorious campaign against Syrian and Pal- 
estinian strongholds; and by Gimil-Sin (2391 Bs. c.) of Ur. 
The first of the Amorite kings of Babylon were, however, so 
occupied with the task of establishing their own thrones against 
the power of Elam that their supremacy was not completely 
secured in the West. But when Hammurabi, the strongest king 
in the line, came to the throne, the Elamite yoke upon Baby- 
lonia was finally thrown off. All Babylonia was now united 
under his rule, and the Amorite kingdom embraced the whole 
of western Asia.t Ammiditana (2014 B. c.), ‘‘king of the vast 
land of Martu,’’ of the same dynasty, and probably kings of 
the second dynasty, continued to maintain authority in Syria- 
Palestine till the latter came to an end with the Hittite invasion 
of Babylonia and the establishment of the foreign Kassite 
dynasty (1761 B. c.). Babylonian political influence in Canaan 
now came to an end, but the influence of Babylon’s laws, customs, 
and language continued even down into the years of Egyptian 
supremacy. The discovery in 1888 a. p. at Tell el-Amarna, in 
Egypt, of several hundred inscribed clay tablets in Babylonian 
writing is of the greatest importance for the history of the next 
period as showing the lasting influence of Babylon. These tab- 
lets reveal the diplomatic correspondence between Egyptian mon- 
archs and Syrian-Palestinian princes (about 1400 B. c.). The 
fact that these letters were written neither in Egyptian nor 
Syrian characters but in Babylonian cuneiform is of great sig- 
nificance. Moreover, even between native princes’ the same 
script is employed, which shows that it was not merely a script 
for royal correspondence, but that it was also the script for com- 


‘Paton, pp. 47 ff. The dates for Babylonian kings are taken from 
Meyer, 1914 Edition; Kugler, Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Babel, II, i. 
quoted by Sayce, in PSBA., xxxiv (1912), pp. 165 ff. 

* Tablets found at Taanach, Sellin, pp. 113 ff. 
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mon communication. Names of places and persons, mentioned 
in early Egyptian inscriptions, in the Amarna letters, and even 
in the Old Testament, either compounded with the names of 
Babylonian deities, such as Bit NINIB, Nebo, Beth-lehem, and 
Beer-sheba; or names bearing a distinctive Babylonian forma- 
tion, such as Bit NINIB and Bit Shael,’ add further evi- 
dence of the permanence of Babylonian influence in Canaan. 
Moreover, the traditions current in ancient Babylonia concern- 
ing the creation, the garden of the gods, and the deluge came 
to be incorporated in Old Testament story only after they had 
passed down through the Amorite-Canaanite periods. Many 
religious institutions and ritual practices followed the same 
course.* 

The best picture of life in Canaan during this period (c. 1980 
B. C.) is found in the ‘‘Tale of Sinuhe.’’® Sinuhe was an exiled 
prince from Egypt who asserted that the country of Canaan 
was beautiful and had lands of choicest possession, as they 
yielded figs, wine, honey, olives, and all kinds of fruit, wheat, 
barley, and herbs without number. No ruling authority main- 
tained order between hostile and contentious tribes. Each tribe 
was a law unto itself and was, therefore, free to go on expedi- 
tions of plunder and pillage among other tribes, thus killing by 
the sword and taking possession of wells, pastures, cattle, chil- 
dren, and fruits. Civilization as reflected in urban life was 
just beginning to dawn. 

When the Canaanite peoples, as we shall see in the next period, 
pressed into the land, the old Amorite settlers were forced to 
the highlands, especially the upper Orontes valley, or the Leba- 
non territory,® and to a few places in southern Palestine.?® 

° B’-t-sh’-r’, Breasted, ARE., iii. § 114. 

*See Chap. VIII. 


® Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 370; Breasted, ARE., i. § 493 ff. 
® Meyer, § 467. 
Gen. 14:7, 13. 
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CHAPTER III 


SACRED WATERS 


Of all the objects of nature which manifested phenomena to 
elicit the awe and the veneration of the ancient Semites the 
spring was undoubtedly the most important, because it not only 
furnished the greatest boon to man in his desert life, but because 
it also manifested life and activity in its depths which the 
primitive mind could interpret only in terms of the divine. 
In Arabia, the cradle of the Semites, the springs made the 
oases, thus watering the land, giving life to palms, and quench- 
ing the thirst of man and animal. Such a boon could have its 
source only, so the Semite thought, in the gods upon whom man 
was absolutely dependent for his existence. It followed, then, 
that it was of supreme importance to make peace with the spring- 
numen, and ever seek his good favor. 

The sex of the spring-numen was probably determined by the 
economical and social conditions of primitive tribal life. In the 
matriarchal stage of society, when the mother was the supreme 
head of the tribe, it was natural to conceive of the tribal deity 
as a mother-goddess who gave offspring both to man and to 
beast. As the husband, or father, came more and more to the 
leadership of the tribe in the patriarchal stage, a masculine 
conception was attributed to the deity of the tribe. It is barely 
possible that these feminine and masculine conceptions were 
carried over to the nature-gods who inhabited the springs. If 
so, probably the element of fertility was the common ground 
for this transition. The deity who gave fertility and offspring 
to man and to animal also gave fertility and fruitage to the 
date-palm and to other trees. However this may be, it is to 
be observed that the numina of some springs, or wells, were 
ba‘als, or proprietors, and of others, ba‘alats, or mistresses. 
Thus in Canaanite nomenclature Ramman't and Shamash” 

1¢En-Rimmon, ‘‘spring of Rimmon,’’ Neh. 11:29. 

**En-Shemesh, ‘‘spring of Shemesh,’’ Josh. 15:7, &e. 


9 
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appear as the ba‘als of certain springs, while a ba‘alat is an ele- 
ment in the name of a well.? Ramman and Shamash as nature- 
gods were closely associated in the Semitic mind and evidently 
were thought to have something to do with the flow of water. 

The animation, never-ceasing movement, and awe-inspiring 
bubbling of springs and running water were thought to mani- 
fest clearly the presence and the life of the indwelling numen. 
A spring or well so embodied its inhabitating nwmen that a well 
on one occasion was addressed, according to an ancient Hebrew 
poem, as a living being ;* and the water that ran from such a 
spring won the attribute of ‘‘living.’’ 

The primitive conception of running water as sacred found 
concrete expression in Babylon, whither Semitic influence went. 
In the Adapa myth the hero was told to refuse the bread and 
water of life which Anu would offer him. Ishtar was sprinkled 
with the water of life before she undertook her journey to the 
nether world. All flowing sweet water issuing in springs and 
rivers from subterranean regions, as also rain coming from the 
sky, was regarded as ‘‘the water of life.’” The Annunaki, as 
stewards of the water of life in the nether world, were known 
to stand in the closest connection with the purifying and vivify- 
ing water of the oath.° The garden of the gods in the creation- 
story would not have been complete in the Semitic mind without 
the added touch of flowing rivers. The legend, localized at 
Gebal, and recorded by Philo of Byblos,® which attributed the 
annual spring flow of marl-reddened waters of the Adonis river 
to the blood from the wound of the dead Adonis who was imag- 
ined to be slain annually at the spring of Aphek, is undoubtedly 
a survival of the old Semitic conception, but in new dress, of 
the life and spirit of the deity infusing running water. 

If the flowing spring embodied the nwmen and exhibited its 
presence by animation, then, it was fitting for the primitive 
inquirer seeking the divine will to throw into the water to the 
deity such offerings as jewelry, precious metals, webs of linen, 
libations of wine, cakes, myrrh, incense, and food—practices 


5 Ba‘ alath-be’er, ‘‘mistress of a well,’’? Josh. 19:8. 

“Num. 21:17, 18. 

SKAT., pp. 523-525. 

*Lucian, De Syra Dea, §§ 6 ff.; Euseb. Vita Const., iii. 55; Sozomenos, 
Hist. Eccl., ii. 5. 
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known in later times.?’ Thus by an act of violation, expressing 
acceptance or rejection of these gifts, manifested by correspond- 
ing movements of the water itself, the spring-nwmen was 
credited with oracular powers. The oracle may have been, in 
many cases, interpreted by the diviner skilled in the art of divi- 
nation. Some such method of inquiring at the spring-oracle 
must be supposed to account for the place-name ‘En-mishpat, 
‘spring of judgment.’’® 

To running waters also were attributed therapeutic virtues; 
for there has always been a prevailing conception among primi- 
tive peoples, at least the Semites, that the act of bathing in 
running water insures one not only against disease but also 
heals one from disease.® The healing waters of the Jordan,’ 
Ezekiel’s visionary river,’ and the pool of Bethesda’? need only 
to be mentioned to prove this point for Canaanite soil. Perhaps - 
the water of the laver of the high place, explained in later times 
as merely intended for ceremonial ablutions, may have, in 
ancient times, been brought from some sacred spring to contrib- 
ute its healing virtues to the sanctuary within easy access of 
the worshippers. Thus the waters of the Jordan and the Ganges 
even to-day are carried long distances for their sanctifying and 
healing powers. 

The presence of the spring-ba‘al was sought often to witness 
certain legal transactions and sanction political acts. Thus con- 
tracting parties performed some sort of oath-taking ritual before 
the sacred well of Beer-sheba**—perhaps by invoking over run- 
ning water the ‘‘seven demons’’ to destroy the offender; or 
undergoing an ordeal by water, thinking, according to an old 
fancy, that it was dangerous for an unclean person to come near 
sacred waters.'* By approaching the spring-shrine, in like man- 
ner, the sanction of the ba‘al was spught by pretenders to the 
throne in a coronation ceremony. Thus both Adonijah™ and 

*Smith, RS., p. 177. 

® Gen. 14:7. 

* Smith, RS., pp. 183 ff. 

02 K. 5:14. 

1 47:9, 12. 

% Jno. 5:7. 

%See ‘‘Oath,’’? Chap. VIII. 


“Smith, RS., pp. 179 ff. 
1K. 1:9. 
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Solomon’® participated simultaneously in such ceremonies at 
two different holy springs. 

There must have been some close connection, if not actual 
identity, between the spring-nwmen and that of the sacred tree; 
for, at four different spring-shrines, it is known either by direct 
assertion or implication that one or more holy trees such as the 
oak, palm, and tamarisk existed.’ Thus the flowing spring and 
the growing tree near by were thought to draw their life from 
the same divine source, so that it might be said that the numen 
of the spring passed into the tree. In one case the serpent- 
numen apparently dwelt, at times at least, in a holy stone 
near by.*® 

Again it is worthy of mention, in this connection, that the 
name of an animal, such as the antelope, serpent, kid, heifer, 
or partridge, is contained in the names of five different springs.’® 
This fact undoubtedly points to the almost universal notion, 
recorded by legend and folklore, that the spirit of a spring often 
took the outward form of some animal.*® The habits of ani- 
mals to linger about watering places would form the basis of 
such a conception. 


Besides the sacred springs to which reference has been made, 
there were, at least, five others?\—making a total of nineteen— 
which existed in Canaan and in the South, and which, perhaps, 
date their initial consecration as places of worship from this 
time. 


1:38. 

 Be’er-’elim, ‘‘well of oaks,’’ Is. 15:8; Be’er-Sheba‘, Gen. 21:33. 
*Elim, ‘‘oaks,’’?’ Ex. 15:27; Num. 33:9; Hebron, Gen. 18:1. 

8 *Eben-ha-zoheleth, ‘‘stone of the serpent,’’ near ‘En-rdgel, ‘‘spring 
of (the) fuller,’’? 1 K. 1:9. 

” Be’er-lahay-ro’t, ‘‘spring of the antelope’s jawbone’’?, Gen. 16:14. 
‘En-‘eglaim, ‘‘spring of (the) heifer,’’ Ezek. 47:10; Ramath-lehi, ‘‘high 
place of (the) jawbone,’’ Judg. 15:17; see preceding note. 

* Smith, RS., p. 135. 

* Ba‘al-Gad, Josh. 11:17, &e.—=mod. Hasbeiyd, Baedeker, p. 291; 
Buru-Silim, ‘‘well of Selem,’’ Knudtzon, 137:64, 85; ‘En-gannim, 
‘‘spring of (the) gardens,’’ Laish, Judg. 18:29 ff.; Nahali-’el, ‘‘ brook 
of god,’’ Num. 21:19. 
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CHAPTER IV 


SACRED TREES 


As has already been observed, the divine life which was 
thought to animate the spring was thought also to animate the 
tree that stood by it. This life issued in growth, foliage, and 
fruitage. At first, probably only those trees were regarded as 
holy that grew by holy springs; but, as time went on, holiness 
was made to embrace a great many trees that had no connec- 
tion with holy waters. The worship of trees prevailed through- 
out the ancient Semitic world, beginning as early as the time 
when Amorite culture and religion put its characteristic stamp 
upon the religion of the Mesopotamian valley, and reaching 
down through the Canaanite and Hebrew periods to the pres- 
ent time. Aside from the fact that at least nineteen Canaanite 
places prove, either by tradition or inference, that the tree- 
cult was an ancient native inheritance in Canaan, we have the 
significant fact that the various Hebrew words for the holy 
oak, or trebinth, namely, ’elah, ’alon, ’allah, and ’allon (’elim, 
plural), were etymologically derived from ’el, the general Sem- 
itie title for deity. This shows that the tree-nuwmen and the 
tree were originally so identified that the two were synonymous. 
Yahweh in one instance is referred to as ‘‘he that dwelt in the 
bush’’* on Mount Horeb. Moreover the fruits of the tree of 
life and of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil in Eden 
were regarded as infused with divine life and, therefore, capable 
of imparting to mortals the gifts of the gods: the one that 
of immortality, and the other, that of divine wisdom. Even 
Greek philosophers taught that trees were fiving beings hav- 
ing perceptions, emotions, and souls, and based their argu- 
ment for this belief upon the fact that branches bent with the 
wind. Philo Byblius records an ancient belief that plants of 
the earth ‘‘were esteemed as gods and honored with libations 
and sacrifices; for from them the successive generations of men 
drew the support of their life.’’* Primitive Semitic survivals 


1 Deut. 33:16. 
* Smith, RS., p. 186. 
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of tree-worship are abundant in modern times. Ancient Arabs 
were accustomed to attribute personality to holy trees and 
expect them to speak with audible voice.* Such trees were 
termed mendhil, which is understood as a place whither the 
Jinn descend to sing and dance. To pluck a branch from such 
a tree was thought to be fraught with great danger.* The god- 
dess Al-‘Uzza was believed to reside in a sacred acacia at 
Nakhla;* while a sacred tree at Hodaibiya was regarded by 
seeking pilgrims as a dispenser of favors.° 

Moreover, this arboreal sanctity is further evinced by the 
great veneration which the ancients once had for trees near or 
within the precincts of the sanctuary. This veneration actually 
amounted to a taboo, and hence secured for the holy trees abso- 
lute protection.? At the entrance of Eden a flaming sword was 
placed to keep the sacred trees within the garden inviolable 
from the touch of sinful man. The prototype for every ideal 
Semitic sanctuary was the mythical garden of the gods in which 
were all kinds of holy trees* regarded as the planting of the 
deity.’ Trees appear to have stood in all Canaanite high places; 
for, in the language of the Deuteronomist and later writers, 
idolaters bowed down to idols—images, pillars, and ’asherahs— 


‘‘upon the hills and under every green tree.’’*° This frequently- 
reiterated phrase does not specify whether there was one or 
more trees at each of the high places. It is probable that the 
former was more usually the rule, if we may be permitted to 
draw an inference from the fact that each of ten important 
sanctuaries“ is known to have had its particular sacred tree, 
and that the names of six other places imply the existence of 


* Doughty, Arabia Deserta, vol. ii. p. 209. 

*Tbid., i. p. 448 ff. 

5 Wellh. Reste arabischen Heidentums, pp. 38 ff. 

*Sura XLVIII. 18; Smith, RS., p. 185. 

* Smith, RS., pp. 159 ff. 

® Ezek. 31:8, 9. 

°TIs. 61:3. 

* Deut. 12:2; 2 K. 16:4; 17:10; 2 Ch. 28:4; Jer. 2:20; 3:6; 17:2; 
Ezek. 6:13; ep. Is. 57:5; Jer. 3:13. 

“™ Beer-sheba, Gen. 21:33; Beth-el, 35:8; Gibeah, 1 Sam. 14:2; 22:6; 
Gubula, or Byblos, Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, §§ 15, 16; Hebron, Gen. 18:1 
(LXX); Kedesh, Judg. 4:11; Ophrah, 6:11, 19; Shechem, Gen. 12:6; 
Josh, 24:26; Judg. 9:6; Tomer-deborah, ‘‘palm tree of Deborah,’’ Judg. 
4:5; Jabesh, 1 Sam. 31:13. 
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a single tree in each place.’? But, on the other hand, there 
were mulberry trees at one place,* seventy palm trees and, by 
implication, many oaks at another,* and oaks at a third,“ and 
acacias at a fourth place.’® 

The rites which had to do with the worship of holy trees were 
probably similar to those customarily performed at tree-shrines 
in later times. There was a tree at Mecca upon which worship- 
pers were wont to hang garments, weapons, and ostrich eggs’’ 
as offerings to the tree-nwmen. Modern Arabs honor the Jinn 
who descend to sing and dance at sacred trees by harging such 
things as rags'* on the branches. Another method of offering 
gifts to the spirit of the tree was to erect a pillar as a bethel 
under the tree to serve as a kind of altar. This bethel or ‘‘house 
of god,’’ as the name implies, was regarded as an abode, tem- 
porary or conventionalized, for the ba‘al, while the offerings 
were being poured, or set, on it. The massebahs and possibly 
the ’asherahs, which were so frequent in the high places, were 
set up under or near by the sacred trees.1® Thus under the oak 
at Ophrah was a rock”® and under the oak at Shechem*™ a 
pillar. Furthermore sacrifices and burnt-offerings in Canaanite 
times were made at each sanctuary on an altar which was located 
near the tree and, therefore, near the massebah and the ’asherah, 
as in the cases at Shechem and Ophrah and many other places.”* 

This ’asherah, or wooden stock, or pole,”* itself without doubt 
was once a tree whose sanctity became none the less diminished 
after it was dead. Age would add to its sanctity and would 
lead to its being taken to the central sanctuaries to be placed, 

2 Ba‘al-tamar, ‘‘ba‘al of (the) palm,’’ Judg. 20:33; Béth-hash- 
' shittah, ‘‘house of the acacias,’? 7:22; ’Eldn-tabor, ‘‘oak of Tabor,’’ 
1 Sam. 10:3; ’Eldn, ‘‘oak,’’? Josh. 19:43; ‘Emek-ha-’elah, ‘‘valley of 
the oak,’’ 1 Sam. 17:2; Hasason-tamar. 

* Valley of Rephaim, 2 Sam. 5:22. 

4 Elim, ‘‘oaks,’?? Ex. 15:27; Num. 33:9. 

% Be’er-’elim, ‘‘well of (the) oaks,’’ Isa. 15:8. 

18 Abel-hash-shittim, ‘‘meadow of the acacias,’? Num. 33:49. 

Smith, RS., p. 185. 

8 Doughty, i. pp. 448 ff. 

” Jer. 17:2. 

* Judg. 6:20, 21. : 

% Judg. 9:6; Josh, 24:26. 

2 Jer. 17:2; Ezek. 6:13. 

See ‘‘asherah,’’? Chap. XIX. 
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in most cases at least, under some holy green tree. The sacred 
erica in the temple of Isis at Byblos according to a myth is 
said to have enveloped the dead body of Osiris; but it was after 
all ‘‘a mere dead stump; for it was cut down by Isis and pre- 
sented to the Byblians wrapped in a linen cloth and anointed 
with myrrh like a corpse.’’** 

The mysterious budding of the twigs, the rustling of the 
leaves in the wind, perhaps the echoes resounding in the tree- 
tops, and the shade of the trees all offered fitting natural means 
by which inquirers might divine the will and the feelings of 
the deity. On one occasion the ‘‘sound of marching in the 
tops of the mulberry trees’’ was interpreted as a command of 
Yahweh to strike the enemy.*® Even the ‘‘trees of the field’’ 
were thought to share with the Jews returning from Babylon 
the emotion of joy, and to express the same by ‘‘clapping their 
hands.’”* Among the Arabs it was believed that a sick man 
might expect some counsel relative to his recovery if he slept 
under some sacred tree.2” Perhaps it was while sleeping under 
such a tree that Gideon got his revelation from Yahweh.?*. This 
view is favored by one account which says that Yahweh spoke 
to him in the night. The divining rites, by which the tree- 
numina were consulted, passed over, in the Canaanite period, 
into the hands of a special class skilled in the oracular arts. 
These diviners because of their fitness and insight assumed the 
role of divine mediatorship for the people. The two names 
’Elén Moreh, ‘‘oak of (the) teacher, and ’Elén Me‘ édnenim, 
‘*soothsayers’ oak,’’ by which the holy tree at Shechem was 
known, surely imply such a réle.2® Deborah,*® Gideon,** Saul,*? 
and, according to tradition, Abraham** evidently officiated as - 
oracular priests. | 

The branches of holy trees were used for divining purposes—- 

* Plutarch, Isis et Osiris, §§ 15, 16, quoted from Smith, RS., p. 191. 

2 Sam. 5:24. 

*Ts, 55:12. 

* Doughty, i. p. 449. 

Cp. Judg. 6:25 with 6:11. 

*® Gen. 12:6; Deut. 11:30; Judg. 9:37. 

 Judg. 4:5. 

16:11 ff. 

1 Sam. 22:6. 

Gen. 12:6 ff.; 18:1 ff.; 21:33. 
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the withering or the budding of the same being interpreted 
with ominous significance. Aaron’s rod that budded** and the 
slips of Adonis, which were placed in pots to grow or wither, 
were undoubtedly of this character.*® The stick that made the 
axe blade to swim may have come from a sacred tree.** 

Among the different trees which appear to have been classed 
as the most holy the date-palm was probably the first, since 
this was native to the home-land of the Semites, and furnished 
material sustenance for desert-dwellers. The date-palm figured 
prominently in the Babylonian cultus, being frequently pictured 
as a holy tree on Babylonian seal-cylinders.** The tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil may have been the date-palm. The 
oldest portions of the Ethiopic Enoch tell that Enoch found the 
palm of paradise to be that of the date.** Representations. of 
the branches of the palm on the interior walls of Solomon’s 
temple were an art motive which carried the flavor of sanctity.*® 
There were in Canaan and the wilderness seventy palms at one 
shrine*’ and one each at two others.* 

Oaks, or terebinths, were by far the most common sacred 
tree, since one or more are mentioned or implied as existing 
at eleven different shrines ;** while two Old Testament writers 
give the inference that oaks were usually to be found at every 
high place.** 

The tamarisk,** acacia,** mulberry,*® juniper,*? and pome- 


* Num. 17:23 (8). 

% Cp. Is. 17:10 ff. 

%2 K. 6:6. 

* KATS, p. 527. 

% Chap. XXIV. Charles, The Book of Enoch (1893). 

°1 K. 6:29, &.; ep. Ezek. 40:16, &e. 

* Ex. 15:27. 

“ Ba‘ al-tamar, Judg. 20:33; Tomer-deborah, 4:5. 

“See Beer-elim, Beth-el, Elim, Elon, Elon-tabor, Emek-ha-elah in note 
12 on p. 23. Also Kedesh, Judg. 4:11; Hebron, Gen. 18:1; Ophrah, 
Judg. 6:11, &.; Shechem, Gen. 12:6, &.; Judg. 9:37; Jabesh, 1 Chr. 
10:12 (ep. 1 Sam. 31:13). 

*Ts. 1:29; Hos. 4:13. 

“ Beer-sheba, Gen. 21:33; Gibeah, 1 Sam. 22:6; Jabesh, 1 Sam. 31:13. 

* Beth-hash-shittah, ‘‘house of the acacia,’’? Judg. 7:22; Abel-hash- 
shitttm, ‘‘meadow of the acacias,’’?’ Num. 25:1; 33:49. 

“Valley of Rephaim, 2 Sam. 5:18 ff. 

#1 K. 19:5. 
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granate,‘® appearing respectively at as many different places, 
if not more, are to be added to the list of holy trees that were 
consulted for oracles. The thorn-bush which was sacred to 
Al-‘Uzza*® may have been the kind through which Yahweh spoke 
to Moses®® and to Hagar.*t There may be some lingering sug- 
gestion of sanctity in the cedar which was used in building 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Phoenician temples. In early times 
the Egyptians and the Babylonians came to Lebanon for cedar 
for this purpose. The cedar for Solomon’s temple came also 
from this source.** The cedar was sacred to the Babylonian 
Irnina and was associated with NINIB.* 

Finally, it might be mentioned that the ground under sacred 
trees was regarded as the most fitting place for the burial of 
heroes, at least those who deserved the honor of homage.** 


“Gibeah, 1 Sam. 14:2. 

“ Yakut, iii. 664, 1; Barton, in Hebraica, x. p. 63. 

© Ex. 3:1-3. 

Gen. 21:15, 17. 

1K. 5:20(6)ff.; Ps. 104:16. 

3 KAT, p. 527. 

* Beth-el, Gen. 35:8; ‘Emek-repha’im, ‘‘valley of shades,’? 2 Sam. 
5:22; Hebron, Gen. 49:28 ff.; Shechem, cp. Josh. 24:32 with ‘‘the place 
of Shechem,’’ Gen. 12:6; Jabesh, 1 Sam. 31:13. 
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CHAPTER V 


SACRED MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 


There was an air of mystery about mountains which led the 
ancient Semites to regard them as abodes of nature-gods. This 
air of mystery was probably created by the physical charac- 
teristics of the mountain itself, which became another means of 
arousing a sense of religious awe in the breasts of primitive 
people. The jagged mountain slopes which offered, through 
the daily course of the sun, a chance for a great variation in 
light and shadow; the almost inaccessible summit which for- 
bade the ordinary approach of man and which often hid itself 
in the storm cloud; and the natural recesses and valleys which 
gave an added echo to the thunder-roll, all undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the awakening of that dread of supernatural powers 
which played such a great role in primitive religion. The vol- 
cano, as in the case of Sinai in the land of Midian,’ with its 
attendant phenomena of earth-quaking; internal rumbling; and 
belchings of fire, smoke, and lava, inspired desert tribes with the 
belief that these dreadful phenomena were the manifestations of 
‘an indwelling deity. 

The conception of a mountain-ba‘al? was, in the primitive 
mind, very closely related to the conception of a storm-ba‘al ; 
the latter doubtless being an outgrowth of the former, since 
the evolution of the idea of deity always progresses from the 
conception of a fetish-nwmen to that of a sky-god. Thus we 
see how Adad, or Martu, the West Semitic god of the storm, was, 
according to the first Babylonian portrayals of his nature, both 
a storm- and a mountain-god.* Furthermore Yahweh, the vol- 
eano-ba‘al of Sinai, manifesting his presence from afar in the 
smoke ascending from the mountain, easily came to be identi- 
fied with Adad, the god of the storm, the function of the latter 
being absorbed by the former. 


1 Ex. 19:16 ff. 
*See Chap. XXV. 
®See ‘‘Addu,’’ Chap. XI. 
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That Yahweh was the god of Sinai, as Adad was of Mount 
Lebanon, is proved by many references to Sinai-Horeb as the 
‘“‘mount of God,’’ or the ‘‘mount of Yahweh,’’ i. e. the place 
where God, or Yahweh, dwells. It was here that Moses received 
his first revelation of Yahweh, and that Israel subsequently was 
instructed in his laws. Hither came Elijah when he thought 
that Yahweh had forsaken his land.‘ 

Since Sinai (Sinay) and the adjacent wilderness (Sin)* bore 
the name of the moon-god Sin at the time of Yahweh’s revela- 
tion to Moses, it may be justly inferred that the mountain was 
sacred to Sin long before Yahweh became its proprietor. 
Accordingly in the course of time, it must be supposed that the 
functions of the former god were absorbed by the latter. 

The name of the Semitic god Nebo, who in Babylonia devel- 
oped into the god of wisdom, became attached in some way to 
the mountain in Moab which bore his name.® No evidence of 
his cult remains. 

Gerizim was another mountain which, on the horizon of 
Hebrew history, appears to have been regarded as the abéde of 
a ba‘al. Possibly he was Ba‘al-berith who was worshipped as 
the covenant god of Shechem.’ 

The sanctity of high mountains easily passed to hills; for, in 
no other way than that the hill-top, like the mountain, offered 
a nearer approach to the deities of the sky or of the storm, 
can we explain the fact that, in Canaanite times and probably 
much earlier, hill-tops were especially chosen as appropriate 
sites for sanctuaries. Indeed, it seemed to the later prophetic 
writers that a high place existed on every hill in Judah.* There 
is little wonder, then, that bamah, ‘‘high place,’’ which orig- 
inally was applied to heights,® came to be the stereotyped expres- 
sion for a sanctuary.*° The Canaanite bamah, which was an 


*1 K. 19:8. 

° Ex. 16:1. 

* Deut. 34:1, &e. 

7Cp. Judg. 9:27, 46; Josh. 24:25 with Josh. 8:30 ff. See ‘‘Making 
Covenants,’’ Chap. VIII. 

81 K. 14:23; 2 K. 16:4; 17:10; Jer. 2:20; 3:23; 13:27; 17:2; 
Ezek. 6:13; 20:28;- Hos. 4:13. 

®°Am, 4:13. 

10 Ezek. 20:29. 
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artificial mound of some kind, was not, however, always on high 
ground. On the contrary it is well known that a high place 
was sometimes in a valley. In the time of Ahab it was the belief 
of the Arameans that the gods of the Hebrews were ‘‘gods of 
the hills’’; and, as such, could not be conquered if fought with 
on their own holy ground."* Accordingly, it was their policy 
to engage the Hebrews in battle on the plains. The Psalmist 
has risen above the prevailing conception of Yahweh as merely 


a god of the hills when he asks the question and appends the 
answer : 


. ‘*Shall I lift up mine eyes unto the mountains? 
From whence shall my help come?”’ 
(Not from the gods of the mountains; but) 
‘*My help cometh from Yahweh who made heaven and earth,’’ 
(and, therefore, the mountains) .* 


Yet, in spite of this transcendent conception of Yahweh, there 
persisted to a late date that old notion that Yahweh was the 
god of Mount Zion.** There he dwelt, and from thence help 
came to his devout worshippers." 

Naturally, then, because of high elevation and nearness to 
approach to the sky-ba‘als or to Yahweh, mountain-tops were 
regarded as most favorable places for man to- make offerings to 
the gods and to secure theophanies from them. Thus it happens 
in the case of many Hebrew worthies that mountain-tops were 
the usual places of divine revelation. There Moses,’*> Abraham,’* 
Balaam,'* Samuel,’* Saul,’® David,?° Solomon,” and Elijah” 
all made sacrifices to Yahweh and received revelations from him. 
From the time of Ahaz onward nearly every hill-top smoked with 

“1 K. 20:23. 

” Ps. 121:1; ep. Jer. 3:23. 

* Ps. 43:3; 99:9. 

4 Ps. 3:5 (4). 

Ex. 3:1 ff. 

1° Gen. 22:2 ff. 

™ Num. 23:1 ff.; 14 ff.; 28 ff. 

1 Sam. 9:12 ff.; 10:17 ff.; 11:14 ff. 

1 Sam. 13:8 ff. 

2 Sam. 24:18 ff. 

31 K. 3:4 ff. 

21 K. 18:20 ff. 
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burnt-offerings** and resounded with the noise of tumultuous 
worshippers.** Including those already mentioned, there were 
at least thirty-two sacred mountains and hills in Palestine, the 
religious significance of many of which appears in their names. 
They are as follows: Bamath-ba‘al, ‘‘high place of ba‘al’’ ;?5 
Geba‘, ‘‘hill’’;°° Gib‘ath ha-‘Araloth, ‘‘hill of the fore- 
skins’’ ;?* Gib‘ath ha-’Elohim, ‘‘the hill of God’’;*® Guib‘ath 


? 
ham-Moreh, ‘‘hill of the teacher’’;*® Gib‘ath Phinehas;*° 
Gib‘on, ‘‘hill’’;** Har Ba‘alah;** Har Bashan;** Har Beth- 
‘Anath, ‘‘mount of (the) house of ‘Anath’’;** Har ‘Ephron, 
‘‘mount of (the) stag’’;*> Har Gerizzim;** Har Heres, ‘‘mount 
of (the) sun’’;** Har Hermon, ‘‘sacred mountain’’;** Har 
Karmel’’ ;*° Har Nebo;*® Har Perasim;*: ha-Pisgah, ‘‘the 
cliff’ ;*? Har Salmon;** Har Se‘ir, ‘‘mount of (the) goat’’ ;** 


32 K. 16:4; 17:11; 2 Chr. 28:4; Jer. 17:2; Ezek. 6:13; 20:28; 
Hos. 4:13. 

4 Jer. 3:23. 

* Probably the original form instead of Bamdth-ba‘al, ‘‘high places 
of ba‘al,’? Num. 22:41; Josh. 13:17. 

Cp. 2 K. 23:8. 

*7 A place where the rite of circumcision was performed, Josh. 5:3. 

*1 Sam. 10:5 = Har-el, ‘‘hill of God,’’ Thutmose III’s list, Miiller, in 
MVG., 1907, p. 24. There was a sacred tree here, 1 Sam. 14:2; 22:6. 
The hill may have been sacred to Sheol, cp. i Sam. 11:4, &e. 

»® Judg. 7:1, when compared with Gen. 12:6, points to a holy hill. 

* Sacred to hero-worship, Josh. 24:33. 

Cp. 2 Sam. 21:9; 1 K. 3:4. 

“1 Chr. 13:6, probably near Kiryath-ba‘al, ‘‘city of ba‘al,’’ Josh. 
15:60, and sacred to a ba‘al. Cp. 1 Sam. 7:1. 

Called also ‘‘Mount of God,’’ Ps. 68:16 (15). 

** Breasted, ARE., III, § 356. 

% Josh. 15:9, sacred to a stag. 

* The well-known sacred mountain near Shechem, probably the mountain 
intended instead of Ebal in Deut. 27:4, and probably the scene of Abra- 
ham’s offering, Gen. 22. See p. 28. 

7 Judg. 1:35. 

*8 Deut. 3:8; ep. Book of Enoch, VI. 

* A place of worship adopted by the Israelites, 1 K. 18:30-32. 

Deut. 34:1, sacred to Nebo, or Nabu. 

“Ts, 28:21, probably sacred to Ba‘al-perasim, 2 Sam. 5:20. 

“Cp. Num. 23:14. 

* Judg. 9:48, sacred to Selem. 

“ Josh. 24:4, &¢c., sacred to a goat. 
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Har Sinay-Horeb;* Har Tabor;** Har haz-Zethim, ‘‘mount 
of the olive trees’’ ;*7 Har Zion ;** Hor ha-Har, ‘‘mount Hor’’ ;*” 
ha-Ramah, ‘‘the high place’’;°° Ramath-Gil‘ad, ‘‘high place of 
Gilead’’;> Ramath-lehi, ‘‘high place of (the) jawbone’’ ;** 
Rosh Kedesh, ‘‘holy summit’’;** Rosh ha-Pe‘or, ‘‘the summit 
of Peor’’;** Sela‘ ‘Etam, ‘‘cliff of (the) bird of prey’’;** 
Shomron.** 


* Ex. 3:1, &.; 19:20, &e. 

“Cp. Hos. 5:1. 

“ Zech. 14:4 = Mount of Olives, Ezek. 11:23, &. Probably called also 
Har ham-Mishhah, ‘‘the mount of ointment,’’ which was intentionally 
changed to Har ham-Mashhith, ‘‘the mount of corruption,’’ 2 K. 23:13, 
ep. Hoffman, in ZAW., II (1882), p. 175. 

#2 K. 19:31. This mountain had on its summit a threshing-floor evi- 
dently sacred to ’Addnay, a title for deity (reconstructed from *Arawnah 
and ’Ornan), 2 Sam. 24:16-25. 

“Sacred to hero-worship, Num. 20:22 ff. 

* Borne by three places: (1) Josh. 19:36; (2) 19:29; (3) 1 K. 15:17, 
&e. 

5t Changed to Ramdéth-gil‘ad, 1 K. 4:13. A-pillar or a heap of stones 
was an object of worship here, Gen. 31:43-54. 

% Judg. 15:17. In the hollow of this jawbonelike ridge (cp. Von Gall, 
p. 134) was ‘En-hak-kore’, ‘‘spring of the partridge,’? Judg. 15:17, 19, 
which was sacred to a partridge-cult. 

8 Miiller, in MVG., 1907, p. 17. 

% Num. 23:28, sacred to Ba‘ al-pe‘ dr, Hos. 9:10. 

5% Judg. 15:8, 11, sacred to a bird-cult. 

1 K. 16:24, probably a sacred hill, ep. 1 K. 16:32, 33. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PRIMITIVE ALTAR 


If, then, the nature gods made springs, trees, and mountains 
their usual and favorite habitats, and through the mysterious 
phenomena respectively connected therewith revealed their will 
and feelings to man, how was the worshipper to approach the 
gods conveniently and present to them his offerings? Though 
he cast his gifts into the holy spring and tied them on the 
branches of the holy tree, yet even these methods of offering 
were not entirely satisfactory for every kind of gift. Perhaps 
these natural objects were not present in every place, and thus 
another method had to be devised. The most natural medium 
through which an offering might be made was a stone conspicu- 
ously set up for the purpose of inviting the deity to come and 
dwell in this conventional abode, or bethel, ‘‘house of god,’” 
at least long enough to partake of such liquid offerings as oil, 
water, blood, milk, honey, and wine. It was in this way that 
the numina, or ba‘als, of the sacred trees at Ophrah,? Shechem,* 
possibly Beth-el,* and probably all other sacred trees existing 
at many of the Canaanite sanctuaries, as well as the ba‘al of the 
‘‘Serpent Stone’’ at En-rogel,> were approached with suitable 
offerings. 

Other ba‘als besides those dwelling in springs, trees, and 
mountains revealed their power and presence to man through 
some other mysterious natural media, such as storm, earthquake, 
dreams, and natural sounds. The favor of these too was sought 
through the conventional stone-altar. It was with this pur- 
pose in mind that Jacob erected the pillar to the dream-reveal- 
ing god of Beth-el; that Samuel erected the ‘‘stone of help”’ 
near Mizpah to Yahweh who ‘‘thundered with a great voice 


*Gen. 28:18; 35:14. 

* Judg. 6:19-21. 

*Gen. 12:6; Josh. 24:26. 
*Cp. Gen. 28:18 with 35:8. 
Se. ate. 
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on that day upon the Philistines and discomfited them’’;* that 
Moses set up the twelve pillars under Horeb-Sinai to the storm- 
god of the mountain ;* that Saul had a great stone rolled to a con- 
venient place to serve as an altar upon which to pour out to 
Yahweh the blood of slain animals taken as spoil;* and that 
both Manoah® and David,’° on receiving each a theophany, used 
a sacred stone as an altar for offering gifts unto the appear- 
ing angel. 

In the vicinity of the place which afterwards was the site of 
a Semitic temple Petrie found many monoliths standing each 
within and on one side of a circle of stones which, he conjec- 
tures, served as sleeping places for the Egyptians who desired 
from the mountain-goddess revelations through dreams concern- 
ing the hidden treasures. At the base of many of the upright 
pillars was found a kind of stone table with incised cups for 
the holding of offerings.*t There is no doubt that the goddess 
of the mountain was Semitic, as the manner of worship exhibited 
by the discoveries was entirely foreign to Egyptian soil. 

From this distinct Semitic conception of a ba‘al as the deni- 
zen of an erected stone, or bethel, there has been an interesting 
development among the Phoenicians and the Greeks. The Sem- 
itie bethel, or ‘‘house of god,’’ as a fetish becomes among the 
Phoenicians the name of a god, namely, Ba-ai-ti-ilé, who is men- 
tioned in a treaty between Esarhaddon and Baal of Tyre.” 
Moreover, in Greece the Semitic bethel gives the name baitulos 
to a small aerolite which is thought to be demon-possessed, self- 
moving, and endowed with magical qualities..* Perhaps the 
sacred stone at Delphi on which oil was daily poured was a 
baityl,’* or at least some sort of a stone in which a numen was 
thought to live. 


®1 Sam. 7:10-12. 

7 Ex. 24:4 ff. 

§1 Sam. 14:31 ff. 

® Judg. 13:19. 

2 Sam. 24:25. 

" Petrie, RS., pp. 65 ff. 

2 KATS, p. 437. 

** Euseb. Praep. Ev., i. 10, p. 37. 

4 Pausanias, X, 24, 6. See, however, Moore in AJA., 7 (1903), Series 
2, pp. 198 ff. 

3 
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While the term bethel did not prevail in Canaan for the 
conventional habitat of a nature-god, nevertheless the idea con- 
tinued down into the Hebrew period. As an interesting paral- 
lel to the way in which the term bethel, as a dwelling-place of a 
ba‘al, passed over into the name of a deity, as bethel into 
Bait-ili of the Phoenicians, we have sir, ‘‘rock,’’ which was 
often applied by the Semites to a fetish, actually passing over 
to designate a certain Canaanite deity.’ 

The outward forms which sacred stones took were five: 
namely stir, massebah, ’eben, gal, and gilgal. 

Sur, ‘‘rock,’’ was the native rock, or ledge, which emerged 
at the surface of the ground in such a way as to form a pro- 
jection convenient for offerings. Perhaps such a natural pro- 
jection was utilized whenever it occurred at sacred places. A 
portable stone in such a place would not be needed, as the rock- 
table, or projection, would serve as an altar. Such a rock 
appears, either by direct assertion or by implication, to have 
been used at Beth-zur,’® Mahaneh-dan,’* and possibly at Oph- 
rah,’* Rephidim,’® and Taanach.”° 

The massebah, ‘‘pillar,’’ was by far the most commonly used 
fetish. It was elongated and capable of standing on end. A 
single one appears to have stood in nearly all the Canaanite 
sanctuaries,” including those at Beth-el,?*? the King’s Vale,”* 
Carmel,?* Rachel’s grave,?> and Shechem.*® In Canaanite times 
its usual position, with reference to the other holy objects, was 
near, or under, the holy tree, and probably on the opposite side 


* See Sir under ‘‘Special Gods’’ in Chap. XXVIII. 

%* Josh. 15:58. 

™ Judg. 13:19. 

% Judg. 6:20, 21. 

Ex. 17:15. 

See Ta‘anak, Chap. VII. 

* Ex. 23:24; 34:13; Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 1 K. 14:23; [2 K. 10:26 
asherahs?|; 17:10; 18:4; 23:14; 2 Chr. 14:3 (2); 31:1; Hos. 10:1, 2; 
Mic. 5:12 (13). 

Gen. 28:18; 35:14. 

%2 Sam. 18:18. 

1 Sam. 15:12. 

% Gen. 35:14. 

6 Josh. 24:26 ff. 
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of the fire-altar from the ’asherah.2” In two places** the pillar 
is called a yad, ‘‘monument,’’ but this is identical with 
massebah. The yad is, in one case, explained as a memorial to 
preserve the name of the dead; but this explanation betrays 
the ancient belief that the departed spirit could not rest unless 
a stone were set up at the grave. The nesib melah, ‘‘pillar of 
salt,’’ whose origin a popular tradition seeks to explain as being 
Lot’s wife,?® may have been originally a fetish of this character. 

’*Eben, ‘‘stone,’’ was probably a rough boulder or block 
which might easily be rolled into position. It answered the 
same purpose as the sir, or the massebah, and may easily be 
another name for massebah, since the stones at Shechem and at 
Ramoth-gilead are also called massebahs. An ’eben served as 
an altar at Beth-shemesh,®*® "Eben-Bohan,** Eben-ezer,*? En-ro- 
gel,** and Gibeon.** A great stone was the center of elaborate 
rites at Mecca and also at Taif.** 

Gal, ‘‘heap,’’ appears to have been built of small stones piled 
up probably for the same purpose as those mentioned above. 
Perhaps the gal was made when the pillar, or large stone, was 
not obtainable. Single gals existed at Ai,** ‘Emek, ‘ Akér,* and 
Ramoth-gilead.** The origins of these, in historical times, were 


accounted for by various popular traditions. Probably similar 
to the gal was the ’argab, ‘‘mound.’”® It was toward one of 
the latter that Jonathan shot the arrows to divine the feeling 
of the indwelling nwmen as to what course David should take.*° 


See ’asherah, Chap. XIX. 

*1 Sam. 15:12; 18:18. 

Gen. 19:26. 

°1 Sam. 6:15. 

See Josh. 15:6. 

=] Sam. 7:12. 

See 1 K. 1:9. 

*2 Sam. 20:8. 

*® Wellh., p. 30; Doughty, ii. pp. 511, 515 ff. 

% Josh. 8:29. 

* Josh. 7:26. 

8 Gen. 31:46. 

1 Sam. 20:19. Read ha-’argab hal-laz, ‘‘this mound,’’ instead of 
ha-’eben ha-’ezel, ‘‘the stone of Ezel.’?’?’ So Wellhausen and others. 

“See ‘‘Divination,’’ Chap. VIII. 
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The gilgal, ‘‘circle,’? may belong to this class of fetishes. 
From the facts that there were twelve venerated stones at Gil- 
gal,*t and that the name Gilgal means ‘‘circle,’’ one may be 
warranted in concluding that these twelve stones formed a 
circle. Possibly also the twelve at Horeb were set up in a cir- 
cele.*? A stone circle has been found at Taanach.** A circle of 
pillars may have formed the original group of sacred stones at 
Gath.** The place-name, Geliloth, ‘‘circles,’’ is also sugges- 
tive. It seems probable, from the fact that there were twelve 
stones each at Horeb and Gilgal, that the original number in 
a circle was twelve and had, therefore, a sacrosanct value. 
Whether or not a nuwmen was thought to reside in each stone 
is doubtful. 

Herodotus describes the Arab rite of invoking two deities 
by a worshipper while in the act of anointing seven sacred 
stones with blood.*® Arabian poetry frequently refers to 
instances where worshippers invoked a number of stones in an 
act of worship.*7 This rite of blood-sprinkling is not men- 
tioned in the covenant ritual which was performed at Horeb, 
but it is implied; for it is said that Moses sprinkled half of 
the blood of the slain oxen on the altar (and perhaps on the 
pillars) and the other half he put in basins to sprinkle on the 
people.** 

Sacred Objects. At an early age the Semite was not con- 
tent to confine his religious devotions entirely to the holy places, 
sc he somehow evolved the notion that sacred objects in minia- 
ture had a hallowing influence in frightening away baleful spirits 
and inviting the presence of good ones, provided these amulets 
or talismans were carried on his person. Of this nature were the 
various kinds of amulets belonging to this period found espe- 
cially at Gezer. The rudest form of amulet was the so-called 
‘*spindle-whorl’’ which was made, at least in some cases, out 


“ Josh. 4:3 ff. 

@ Ex. 24:4. 

*Sellin, p. 11, fig. 3. 

“See ‘‘Gath,’’ Chap. XVIII. 
* Josh. 18:17. 

* iii, 8. 

“Smith, RS., p. 211. 

*® Ex. 24:4-8. 
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of the ends of femur bones.*® The crudest form of anthropoid 
figures in limestone also begin to make their appearance at 
Gezer. It seems plain from an examination of them that the 
natural forms, in which they were found, suggested a similitude 
of the human features to the finder who added other marks to 
indicate eyes, nose, or mouth to make an image worthy of 
worship.*° These may have been carried on the person or kept 
in the house for a shrine. 


® Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 71 ff., 449. 
© Tbid., ii. p. 422; iii. cexxii, Nos. 3, 9, 12, 18, 21. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SANCTUARIES 


Gezer. The most significant archeological evidence for a 
place of worship of the first Semitic period appears from Gezer.* 
Here, in the central depression between the two hills of the old 
city—being built on a commanding hill itself—was instituted, 
probably about 2000 B. c., a primitive shrine. This shrine, with 
the addition in the next period of many more features of indubi- 
table religious meaning, became a place of worship of the first 
magnitude. The two most striking features of the ancient shrine 
are the two pillars and the sacred cave. 

Two unhewn stone pillars? standing about five feet high and 
seven feet apart were evidently set up by the early Semites as 
bethel-altars upon which to pour liquid offerings. Macalister 
suggests that one may have represented a masculine and the 
other a feminine divinity. What sort of a ba‘al it was who 
received homage at these stones—whether of the hill, the sacred 
cave, or some tree—can only be conjectured. 

A few yards to the east are two troglodyte caves* which orig- 
inally were separate but later were connected by a passage-way. 
This passage-way, which was long and curved, was in all prob- 
ability made at this time by the oracle-consulting priests to 
serve as an adytum from which oracles might be uttered as 
from similar dark recesses in Greek temples.* The innermost 
eave is entirely shut off from access, except as passage could 
be made through this channel, and that only with great diffi- 
culty. Thus the inner cave furnished a convenient means by 
which some confederate of the divining priest—being stationed 
within and removed from sight and easy approach—could 
impersonate the deity by weird articulations, and thus deceive 


* Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 381 ff. 
* Ibid., pp. 385 ff. 

* Ibid., pp. 381 ff. 

* Herod. i. 47, 65; v. 72. 
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the superstitious inquirer who had, before admission to the 
mysterious, shadowy sanctum, been put into a half-hysterical 
frame of mind by certain preliminary rites. The imagination of 
a primitive people is a fertile soil for the growth of superstitious 
notions about. cave-deities and shades of the dead. Even Saul 
on the eve of defeat was the victim of such deception by the 
witch of En-dor,® who undoubtedly resorted to some such device 
as is revealed here in this cave. It appears probable that the 
existence of this cave was, as Macalister suggests, the principal 
factor in determining the site of the sanctuary. 

Taanach. At the junction formed by the northeast with the 
central plateau of Taanach, Sellin® found religious remains 
which he considers of no small importance. Here was found an 
altar which was hewn out of the natural rock having ascending 
chisel-hewn steps on the east side. On the top appear four 
incised cups—one oval sixteen by twenty inches across and 
three small round ones three or four inches in diameter. A 
channel had been cut around about the altar with the evident 
purpose of conducting liquid offerings to the ground. 

Moreover, in further confirmation of this as a cult-place is 
the fact that Sellin found in the immediate environs of this 


altar—particularly on the east and west side—a ‘‘child ceme- 


2? 


tery.’’ The burials were carefully made in earthen vessels in 
or near which were deposited food and drinking vessels, thus 
showing a consideration for the sustenance of the soul after 
death. With the exception of one adult there were over 
eighty burials of infants. The fact that these burials were 
made in identically the same manner as other child-burials in 
other parts of the city precludes the possibility of these chil- 
dren having been victims of sacrifice. This custom of burial 
near a sanctuary generally prevailed throughout the whole his- 
tory of Palestine, as will be observed later. From Old Testa- 
ment sources it is known that kings and heroes had the honor 
of interment in sacred ground, which fact may account for the 
paucity of adult remains in the sanctuary here as well as at 
Gezer in the next period. The Old Testament gives no hint 
as to where children were buried; but the evidence here and at 


51 Sam. 28:7-25. 
*Sellin, pp. 35 ff. 
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Gezer in the next period seems to favor the conclusion that these 
children, having died a natural death, were tenderly buried by 
fond parents in holy ground. Perhaps it was the thought of 
sorrowing mothers that the spirits of their children untimely 
departed would soon again seek another incarnation, provided 
their bodies were buried at the sanctuary and suitable offerings 
were made on the altar. 

Sinai. During the twelfth dynasty the Egyptians began to 
adorn the sacred cave in the Wady Serabit el-Khadem where 
Hathor, the Mistress of Turquoise, was worshipped.’ Previous 
te this the Egyptians had been content to erect pillars on differ- 
ent spots in the environs of the sacred cave and to seek her 
revelations by means of offerings placed before the pillars. Now 
the cave was enclosed, except a doorway which permitted 
entrance to the cave where a pillar and an altar stood. As time 
went on additions were made outwards till, in the next period, 
a whole series of rooms were made in succession. In this period a 
portico was first added to the cave, and this was followed by 
a ‘‘Shrine of Kings’’ which consists of a dozen pillars extend- 
ing in a westerly direction. A great deposit of ashes outside of 
the cave shows that sacrifices on no small scale must have con- 
stituted the principal rites of this place of worship. 


* Petrie, RS., pp. 72 ff.; 186 ff. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


RELIGIOUS RITES 


Offerings. In order to determine as far as possible what must 
have been the nature of the offerings which the Amorites offered 
to their gods, with respect to content, manner, and occasion of 
presentation, and significance, we are confined almost entirely 
within the limits of inference. If only for disassociating the 
primitive elements of these rites from the more highly developed, 
perhaps the task will be worth the trouble. 

As to content, it is to be presumed that, whatever the ardent 
worshippers had to give—whether of food, precious things of 
their own creation, or even of their own kindred or fellow-men— 
they gave the best. In the worship of fetishes one may be 
reasonably sure that liquid offerings, such as blood, wine, milk, 
and honey, were used. 

As regards human sacrifice, we have fairly conclusive evi- 
dence from the first Semitic level at Gezer' that human beings 
were offered in what is known as a ‘‘foundation sacrifice.”’ 
There are two cases: one that of an old, invalid woman, a use- 
less member of the community, who was buried, probably alive, 
under a corner wall of a building; and the other, that of a 
man buried under the floor of a room. In both cases the burials 
were made prior to the erection of the building. These facts 
are significant when compared with the story of Hiel, the Beth- 
elite, who ‘‘laid the foundation (of the wall of Jericho) with 
the loss of Abiram, his first-born, and set. up the gates thereof 
with the loss of his youngest son, Segub.’”? Evidence for this 
rite comes from all parts of the world; while its mitigated 
survivals, such as putting a newspaper, or coin, or Bible under 
the corner-stone, are of common occurrence to-day in civilized 
lands. Even in Palestine to-day the custom survives of offering 
an animal—a substitute for a human victim—whenever an 
important building is to be erected. This barbarous custom of 
offering a human victim, beginning among the early Semites of 

1 Macalister, EG., ii. p. 427. 

21 K. 16:34. 
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Palestine and continuing down to Hebrew times, came to be 
gradually supplanted by a more humane custom of offering a 
lamp and bowl. This does not occur till the next period. 

That sort of human sacrifice which required the victim to be 
slain and burned may be merely inferred for this period from 
Babylonian and Canaanite parallels. Many cases are on record 
in Babylonia in which a lamb is substituted for the life of a 
man ;* while a court formula preserves a recollection of the cus- 
tom of child-burning for Sin and Belit.* 

Presentation. The mode of presenting the offering to the 
gods was in keeping with the prevailing conception concerning 
their abodes. For a gift to be accepted it must be presented at 
the dwelling-place of the god. At first offerings were merely 
thrown into the holy spring for the spring ba‘al, or attached 
to the holy tree for the tree-ba‘al; but later another mode 
came into vogue, that of setting up a stone as a conventional 
or temporary abode for the ba‘al of some holy place, and pour- 
ing or setting on it offerings of drink and food for the deity’s 
consumption. At the traditional Sinai a stone-table with cups 
was placed at the base of the pillar for the deity who was 
thought to reside in the pillar.» The blood of animal victims 
was sacred to the gods and, therefore, had to be presented to 
them either by sprinkling, or by pouring on their holy stones, 
or by letting it run down into their cave-dwellings. 

The Babylonian words, zibu, ‘‘offering,’’ and kutrinnu, 
‘‘frankineense,’’ ‘‘incense offering,’’> must originally have had 
a common origin with the respective Hebrew words, zebah, 
‘‘slaughter’’ and ketoreth, ‘‘odor of burnt-offerings.’’ It seems 
probable, then, that offerings were presented by fire, although 
this method presupposes an advanced stage of reflection. It 
may be that the fire-offering, as is known later, was an out- 
growth of the practice of burning the refuse of the animal-vic- 
tims after the sacrificial meal was eaten. A layer of ashes 
near the sacred cave at the traditional Sinai’ points to the 
mode of sacrificing by fire as early as this period. 

’ KAT., p. 596. 

* Ibid., p. 599. 

5 See p. 40. 

° KAT.*, p. 595. 

* Petrie, RS., p. 187. 
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Occasion. The many varying events of life such as birth, 
weaning, marriage, adversity, undertaking a journey, all fur- 
nished occasions on which offerings were made to the gods 
concerned respectively with these affairs. Before the final issue 
of an uncertain event, whether present or expected, vows were 
made to be fulfilled after the petitioned favor was secured: 

Besides the incidental occasions for sacrifice for the individual 
worshipper there were the yearly occasions for the tribe ; namely, 
the spring, summer, and autumnal feasts coinciding respec- 
tively with the foaling season, the barley-harvest, and the grape- 
gathering. Moreover, the feasts of the new moon and the 
Sabbath offered more frequent occasions for presenting gifts 
to the gods. These feasts will be considered later. 

Significance. The most primitive conception of offering must 
find its ultimate origin in the idea of a gift either for the pur- 
pose of maintaining present amicable relations with a friendly 
god or of propitiating an offended one. The origin of animal 
sacrifice and the practice of giving the blood of the victim to 
the deity are rooted in remote antiquity. In some way the life 
of the animal was thought to be resident in the blood and 
identical with the life of the god; and, when the blood of the 
sacrifice was poured over the sacred stone, it became a drink- 
offering to the indwelling numen. Then the sacrificial meal was 
eaten by the worshippers in order to establish between them- 
selves and the god present in the stone—and possibly also in 
the flesh—a mystic communion, and to secure thereby divine 
strength and favor. Blood may once have been drunk for this 
infusion of the divine life resident in the animal; but later, 
at any rate, it became taboo because of its great sanctity. Even 
water got at the risk of blood-shedding so symbolized the blood 
that it could not be drunk, but was poured out as an offering 
unto the god.° 

Offerings for the dead will be considered under Chapter XIV. 

Divination. For the Semites as well as for other people of 
antiquity the unknown future possessed an air of mystery which 
man tried to solve by various means of divination. Man was 
a helpless creature in the hands of powerful gods whose capri- 
cious ways seemed almost impossible to understand; and so a 


§2 Sam. 23:15-17. 
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longing was created to penetrate the future and peer into the 
very council-chambers of the gods in order to anticipate the 
conseauence of a questionable course. To such a complex réle, 
involving as it did ail the mysterious phenomena and uncertain 
movements of nature, was called the divining class who, in 
time, built up a fanciful oracular science, and won, in the 
meantime, undisputed recognition as mediators between the 
ignorant inquiring layman and the deity. However, it was 
possible for the unskilled layman to interpret ordinary omens 
without the help of the professional diviner. 

The divining practices which were in vogue in ancient Baby- 
lonia and, in later times, over the Semitic world,® must be rooted 
in remote antiquity. At any rate, one is clearly warranted in 
attributing these primitive practices to the first Semites who 
inhabited Palestine; for otherwise the large amount of evidence 
for these rites appearing in the Canaanite and the Hebrew 
periods would stand unrelated to the ancient fountain-head. 
Perhaps the most dependable evidence for this relationship 
between Babylonian and Canaanite survivals occurs in a num- 
ber of Hebrew words which have significant analogies in the 
divining ritual of Babylonia..° Thus torah, ‘‘teaching,’’ 
‘*instruction,’’ must have been related in some way to the 
Babylonian divining expression tertu, ‘‘foretoken.’’ Berith, 
‘‘eovenant,’” when compared with biritu, “‘oracle,’’ and bari, 
‘‘diviner,’’ betray an original connection with divination. 
Other comparisons, as barar, ‘‘separate,’’ ‘‘sever,’’ with the 
Assyrian bari, ‘‘to discern’’ and ‘anah, ‘‘answer,’’ with the 
Babylonian-Assyrian technical term annu, ‘‘a favorable omen,”’ 
add further interest. 

As the ba‘als were regarded as the denizens of all the vari- 
ous forms and objects of nature that exhibited any ominous 
signs, it occurred to the ancients that these objects of nature 
might be interrogated with appropriate divining methods for 
an expression of the will or of the feeling of the animating 
numina. A classification of the subject under consideration 
according to the groups of these forms of nature will be con- 
venient. 


® Jastrow, Rel. Belief, pp. 143 ff.; Wellh., pp. 143 ff. 
° KAT., p. 606; Haupt, in JBL., xix. pp. 55 ff. 
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Water. The bubbling spring, so often regarded as the abode 
of a ba‘al, received into its depths, or cast up by its bountiful 
flow, with ominous significance to the inquirer, the gifts that 
were cast into it. The uncertain action of oil in a cup of water, 
a favorite method in Babylonia and probably in Canaan," was 
a means that partook of the same nature. . 

Tree. The numen of a holy tree was thought to give ominous 
signs to the wise interpreter, as when the leaves rustled in the 
wind or the tree-tops re-echoed the sound of an approaching 
army.’? In this way the mulberry trees in the valley of 
Rephaim; the sacred oak at Shechem, called the ‘‘Teacher’s 
Oak,’’ and the ‘‘Diviners’ Oak’’;* and probably many other 
trees must have given omens when properly observed by the 
divining priest. Sticks cut from holy trees became divining rods, 
and were often laid away for later signs of flourishing or with- 
ering,’* or were shuffled to give a sign. The ‘‘staff’’ which 
Hosea says ‘‘declareth unto them,’’* and the divining appara- 
tus used at Taanach may have been of this sort. Thus the 
sentence on a clay tablet found there: ‘‘If the finger of Ashirat 
itself show, so may one inculcate it and obey: and the sign . 
and the thing informed me.’”'* Furthermore, twigs cut from 
a holy tree may have furnished the material for the lot used 
in Israel for oracular purposes. It was attached in some way 
to the ephod, possibly having been kept in a pocket of the gar- 
ment that clothed the ephod-image. Be that as it may, the lot 
was wont to be cast, and the deciding ‘‘ball’’ gave either the 
favorable thummim or the unfavorable uwrim.* This method 
was employed by Samuel in choosing a king over Israel, and 
by Saul in discovering a transgressor among his ranks by 
eliminating, in succession, tribes, clans, families, and individuals. 
In the last days of Saul this means of divination failed to give 
him a favorable answer.'* 


"Gen. 44:5. 

22 Sam. 5:24; Is. 55:12. 
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4 Num. 17:22 ff. (7 ff.). 
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Animals. Ba‘als were thought also to possess animals and 
accordingly manifested their will and disposition to inquirers 
by certain movements which the animals made, or by direc- 
tions taken by liberated cows.’® Divining by the flight of birds, 
so extensively used for oracular purposes among the Romans, 
may have been used as a means in the Amarna period; for, 
in one letter? to the king of Egypt, the writer beseechingly 
asks that an ‘‘eagle conjurer’’ be sent him, thus obviously 
implying the need of a skilled interpreter to divine the signs 
of the times in the face of national trouble that was then brew- 
ing. It is not impossible that Abraham sought an omen by 
observing the flight of the ‘‘turtle dove and the young 
pigeon’’;?*_ and Balaam by similar means at the bare height.?* 
A suggestion arises from a number of worn parts of animal 
bones found at Taanach** that, perhaps, some virtue may have 
been attributed to bones as fitting means of obtaining omens. 

Hepatoscopy, or divination by studying the aspect of an ani- 
mal’s liver, was handed down from the Sumerians to the Amor- 
ites of Babylonia and of the West, to the Hittites, to the 
ancient Arabs, and eventually to the Greeks and to the 
Romans.”* To the ancients the liver, because of the fact that it 
contains a disproportionately large amount of blood as com- 
pared with the other organs of circulation, was the seat of life, 
and therefore the organ which best betrayed the intimations 
of the disposition of the gods. This fancied seat of the soul 
of the animal slain for sacrifice was, according to ancient logic, 
conceived of as identical with and attuned to the soul of the 
god. Accordingly, it followed that the mind of the god, and 
therefore the future, was revealed, if the signs on the liver 
could be. properly interpreted.*® Liver-divination was early 
reduced to a science by the Sumerian har-tum, ‘‘liver-diviner,”’ 
and the Babylonian bari, ‘‘divining-priest.’’ 

As mentioned above, hepatoscopy came to the Palestinian 
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Amorites from Babylon. In proof of this assertion are the 
following survivals among the Hebrews. 

The Sumerian word for liver-diviner, namely har-tum, is the 
one whence the Hebrew word for magician, namely hartom, is 
derived.?> This fact when taken in connection with the impli- 
cations underlying certain poetic references to the liver as the 
seat of life,?* and with the knowledge which Ezekiel has of 
the practice of inspecting the liver,?* clearly prove for this rite 
an ancient historical setting in Palestine. 

A common practice among the Arabs was to mark arrows, 
then shoot them against some symbol of the deity, and, aecord- 
ing to the place and the manner in which they fell, to draw 
inferences as to what might be the disposition of the deity. 
This seems to be reflected in Jonathan’s shooting the arrows at 
a mound*® and announcing the result to David.*® In this, or 
some other way, the sacred ‘‘stock’’** or ’asherah, and the 
teraphim** gave, in Hosea’s time, divine oracles for directing 
the nation’s destiny. 

Perhaps related in some way to one or more of these oracular 
means, but not specifically stated or inferred, are the instances 
of Laban** and the servants of Benhadad* resorting to some 


divining practice. Other means of consulting the disposition of 
the gods, who held the destinies of men, were by consulting 
the departed spirits at graves by calling up shades to dis- 
close the future.** Still other methods were by observing 
the effect of dew or rain on objects exposed at night,** the 
strange phenomena about the sun-dial,*” and the action of a 
storm.** 
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Magic. According to Babylonian-Assyrian religion, gods 
who represented the superior natural forces could be directly 
influenced by charms and spells to direct their power against 
evil demons who sought to work ill. This was sacred magic, 
and embraced under its scope, enchantment, sorcery, incanta- 
tion, and witchcraft. The adept who was versed in the occult 
arts was the magician, or sage.*® Magic differs from divina- 
tion in that it is the human attempt, either by means of words 
or acts, to constrain directly the spirits, whether good or evil, 
tc do what the magician desires; while divination, on the other 
hand, is merely the art of determining omens for the import 
they may have in forecasting future events. Magic is probably 
of Babylonian origin since its nature demands a long period 
of ti..2 for mature reflection incident to its development. Mag, 
the Hebrew word for ‘‘magic,’’ which appears to be cognate 
with an Assyrian word,** points to this conclusion. 

The colossal human-headed and winged bulls, or genii, stand- 
ing at the entrances of Assyrian palaces were thus placed for 
the purpose of guarding against the access of harmful demons. 
Similarly the brazen serpent lifted up in the wilderness and 
probably the nehushtan in the Jerusalem temple*' were so dis- 
played to charm away the evil spirits of disease.*? Magie rods 
possessed and imparted mysterious powers,**® of which one was 
healing.** Amulets of all kinds, found in the excavations and 
worn commonly by women*® and even by camels*® in Hebrew 
times, were, in many cases at least, inscribed with magical words 
or symbols for the purpose of warding off the evil eye and for 
averting disaster. 

Magical formulas, or divine names, uttered with incantations, 
were, throughout the ancient world, supposed to be efficacious. 
Thus the exorcism which employed the divine name in the 


* See Chap. IX. 
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oath,*? were, in reaction against Canaanite religion, rigidly pro- 
seribed. Naaman expected to be healed by some exorcism of 
waving the hand over that part of the body which was infected 
with leprosy.** Magical powers for inducing passion were sup- 
posed to reside in a kind of love-apples called diiday which 
may have had some connection with Didah, a god of the tribe 
of Gad.* 

The inferior natural powers were relegated to the level of 
demons, and were therefore rejected by orthodox religion; but 
their hold on the minds of the people continued, and reasserted 
themselves in periods when national religion was on the 
decline.*° The powers of these demons, conjured up by charm- 
ers and sorcerers, were employed to tie magic-knots and to 
create spells. It is significant that shed, ‘‘demon,’’™ is a cog- 
nate with the Babylonian-Assyrian word shédu, meaning ‘‘pro- 
tecting genius.’’ The serpent with its subtle character became 
the fitting embodiment of evil genii, and employed its powers, 
on one occasion, to undo the work of creation,®** and to bring 
a plague of disease upon the Israelites who could be rid of the 
demons only by the counteracting influence of the brazen ser- 
pent.*> Magic was widely practiced by the Babylonians,** 
Egyptians,®** Hebrews,** and Arabs.** 

Making covenants. The ancient custom that two contract- 
ing parties who came to some mutual agreement should express 
their agreement in a covenant was extended to contracts 
between man and deity. Since the fortune of man, in what- 
ever territory he might live, hung suspended as a slender 
thread in the hands of the gods of that territory, it was all 
important for him to make with them some sort of a covenant 
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having stipulations binding on both parties. When the Hebrews 
came into possession of the land and its places of worship, it 
was regarded as of first importance on their part to make terms 
with the ba‘als so that material prosperity might be expected 
to follow. An old Hebrew law commanding Israel ‘‘to make no 
covenants’’ with the gods of Canaan expressed a protest against 
this procedure so generally practiced at first; for already before 
this protest arose the worship of the ba‘als of the sacred places 
had been sanctioned by popular tradition as legitimate Yahweh- 
worship. Thus the patriarchs came into covenant relations with 
the gods of Beth-el, Hebron, Beer-sheba, and Shechem. 

A covenant between deity and man was a reciprocal one 
and usually partook of the following conditions: (1) The bene- 
fit must be mutual or at least accruing to man.°** (2) Its dura- 
tion must be perpetual.®® (3) Subscribing to the conditions must 
be in good faith, and must be sworn to by an oath.®° (4) New 
previously non-existing rights were created. (5) These resided 
with each party over against the other so long as the conditions 
were kept.*t The assignment of this practice to this period is 
justified by the evident analogy between the Hebrew berith, 
‘‘eovenant,’’ and the Babylonian beritu, ‘‘oracle,’’ ‘‘bond.’’ 
The double meaning of beritu probably grew out of the two 
aspects of the transaction: ‘‘oracle’’ referring to the covenant 
ritual, and ‘‘bond,’’ to the binding effects of the agreement. 

At the sanctuary of Shechem covenant relations were renewed, 
probably annually, between the worshipping tribe and the deity. 
The ceremony was performed while the people stood, half of 
them on the north of the sanctuary over against Ebal, the 
mount of curses, and the other half on the south side over against 
Gerizim, the mount of blessing. The officiating priest stood at 
the sanctuary in the midst and pronounced the blessings, which 
would accrue from a kept covenant, to the party on Gerizim; 
and the curses, which would accrue from a broken covenant, to 
the party on Ebal. The people assented according to the agree- 
ment and so bound themselves by shouting ‘‘Amen.’’®? 
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The oath constituted an important part of the transaction of 
making a covenant, being employed as a reciprocal declaration 
of good faith on the part of the contracting parties. The oath 
of the covenant was performed in various ways. One method, 
which was used by Abraham in making a covenant with Yah- 
weh, consisted in arranging the divided halves of animals in 
two rows so that each half lay opposite its counterpart; then, 
the contracting parties passed through between the lines of 
pieces, invoking at the same time the deity to bring like conse- 
quences upon themselves should they be insincere or show a 
breach of faith. It was after dark when Yahweh, having the 
appearance of a smoking furnace, passed through between the 
pieces.“ Another method consisted in the parties placing each 
his hand on the other’s thigh, the seat of generative powers, 
and then invoking the deity to extend the dire consequences of 
bad faith or a broken covenant upon future generations. 
Another form, which must be later, was by making a gesture of 
the hand toward the stars. The fact that the Hebrew word 
alah means both ‘‘to swear’’ and ‘‘to curse’’ shows that the 
oath consisted of uttering a curse. Shaba‘, another word mean- 
ing ‘‘to swear,’’ a cognate, if not a derivative of sheba‘, 
‘“seven,’’ points in the same direction and appears accordingly 
to have meant originally ‘‘to come under the influence of 
seven.’’ ‘‘Seven’’ was a sacrosanct number among the Baby- 
lonians, and stood for a group of seven demons. 

The curse was employed not only in confirming covenants 
but also in all affirmations where doubt might linger in the 
mind of the one to whom the assertion was made. This abjura- 
tion was often expressed in certain stereotyped phrases, such 
as, ‘‘as Yahweh liveth and as thy soul liveth,’ or ‘‘let the 
gods do so to me and more also if.’’** Since a prince or an 
ancestor was regarded as having divine attributes, swearing 
was often done ‘‘by the prince,’’ ‘‘by the life of the prince,’’ 
“*by the life of Pharaoh,’’* or ‘‘by the fear of my father.’’° 

% Gen. 15:9-18. 

“Gen. 24:2, 9; 47:29. 

® Gen. 14:22; Dan. 12:7; Rev. 10:5 ff. 

See Sheba‘, Chap. XV. 

71 Sam. 20:3; 25:26, &e.; ep. 1 Sam. 17:55, &e. 

*1 K. 19:2. 

© Gen. 42:15, 16. 

Gen. 31:42, 53. 
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In the Amarna period the man who takes the oath is asked 
to swear by another god than his own." Swearing by Didah,” 
the god of Beer-sheba, appears to have been a very popular prac- 
tice in the early Hebrew period, and may have prevailed still 
earlier."* The name of Beer-sheba, meaning the ‘‘well of the 
seven,’’ probably has reference to the seven demons of the oath, 
which, in Babylonia, seems to have been connected with sacred 
water.** From this it may be conjectured that the oath-ritual 
at Beer-sheba consisted either in the parties dipping their hands 
into the water of the sacred well, or in drinking it, thus making 
the false swearer liable to death at the hands of the demons. 
The god of Dan,** Milecom,** and the ba‘als™* were also com- 
monly invoked in the oath. One case is on record in which the 
Hebrews did not keep the conditions of a solemn covenant; and, 
as a result, suffered the pangs of a three-years’ famine.”® 
Lustration was a physical preparation of the worshipper for 
appearing before the deity. From ancient Babylonian pictorial 
representations of priests performing acts of worship garment- 
less, from the custom of the ancient Arabs to encircle the Ka‘aba 
at Mecca in a nude condition, and from the Hebrew custom to 
strip off the garments during a period of mourning, it may 
safely be inferred that the ancient worshipper religiously dis- 
carded his garments before entering the sanctuary for fear of 
bringing anything unholy into contact with the deity. For the 
same reason he bathed himself, and further, to prepare himself 
for the sacrificial meal, he fasted. Finally, having completed 
these ceremonial acts, he approached with head covered, lest he 
might perchance see the deity and suffer death in consequence.”® 
Circumcision had its origin in the cult of some goddess of 
reproduction who required this rite to be performed on all males 
in token of consecrating to her their generative organs. It was 


™ Knudtzon, 164:39. 

% A god according to Amos 8:14 (LXX). Corrupted into derek, ‘‘way.’’ 

* Am. 8:14, Also implied by context of Hos. 4:15. See Harper, Amos 
and Hosea, p. 263. 

%* KAT, pp. 459, 620 ff. 

% Am. 8:14. 

 Zeph. 1:5. 

™ Jer. 12:16. 

2 Sam. 21:1 ff. Cp. Josh. 9:3-15, 19. 

* See Chapter XIV. 2. 
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thus a preparation for connubium, and was probably performed 
at puberty. The Egyptians learned it from the Semites as 
early as the Old Empire;*® and Moses, from the Midianites.** 
When the Israelites entered Canaan and worshipped at the 
sanctuary at Gilgal, it was necessary for them to have all males 
circumcised.’ The rite in later times was explained as a sym- 
bol of the covenant relation with Yahweh, which every male 
had to enter into on the eighth day after birth.** The reten- 
tion even in the bronze age of flint knives in performing the 
operation bespeaks for the rite a great antiquity.®* 

Music was probably one of the accompaniments of worship 
in Canaan as it was in Babylon and Egypt. The kinnor, ‘‘lyre,’’ 
and nebel, ‘‘harp,’’ which are of Semitic origin, were early 
adopted by the Egyptians, since they are mentioned in the 
inscriptions as ken, noru, and nfr respectively.*° A rattle of 
terra-cotta which was probably used, like similar ones in Egypt, 
for the purpose of scaring away demons, was found in the first 
Semitic level at Gezer.** Musical instruments, to judge from 
analogies, imply song and the dance. 

Prostitution. As has been pointed out, the ancient cult of 
‘Ashtart spread from Arabia‘* to Babylonia, Canaan, Asia 
Minor, and to the lands of the Mediterranean; and with it went 
those sacred rites which were characteristic of her cult, and 
which, because of religious conservatism, fastened their grip 
upon nearly every modified form of Semitic religion in these 
countries. In Babylonia in the time of Hammurabi virgins 
were vowed by their parents, or voluntarily offered themselves, 
as votaries to the temples to become brides of the gods.** They 
lived in a convent, or a bridal chamber, a part of the time, and 
were expected at other times, when off duty, to lead an exem- 


® An operation in which flint knives are used is pictured on the walls of 
a tomb of the Old Empire. See Skinner, Genesis (1910), p. 296; ep. 
Barton, pp. 98 ff. 

§t Ex. 4:24, 25. 

® Josh. 5:3. 

®Gen. 17:12; ep. Ex. 12:48 (P). 

“Ex. 4:24, 25; Josh. 5:3; 24:31 (LXX). 

% HDB, ‘‘Musical Instruments.’’ 

* Macalister, EG. ii. pp. 305, 306. 

* Hebraica X. p. 59. 

® Ham. Code, 178. 
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plary life, and not to degrade the performance of their sacred 
religious function to the level of secular gain.*® No blame or 
shame was attached to their holy calling. If any man falsely 
accused one of stooping to secular prostitution he was branded 
on the forehead according to law.*® The mother of Sargon of 
Agade was a temple-priestess who brought him forth in secret, 
his father being unknown.*' A female votary of Shamash had a 
daughter.®? These customs continued down to later times, for 
Herodotus tells of the Babylonian custom whereby every native 
woman was obliged, once in her life, to sacrifice her virginity at 
the temple of Aphrodite.** Moreover, men also were vowed to 
the service of the gods;°* and it seems that children born from 
this consecrated temple-intercourse were especially honored. 
Thus contract-tablets of the time of Nabonidus, Cyrus, and Cam- 
byses mention ‘‘the son of the priest of Ishtar of Babylon.’’®® 
inferring from the similar religious customs in Canaan during 
the second Semitic period, one can not be far out of the way in 
positing their existence during the Amorite period. 


® Ham. Code, 110. 

© Tbid., 127. 

" Hebraica, X. p. 25. 
“C,H. Johns, Notes on the Code of Ham., p. 104. 
*T, 199. 

** Ham. Code, 192. 

* Barton, in Hebraica, X. p. 19. 
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CHAPTER IX 


HOLY PERSONS 


In man’s attempt to study the natures of the gods and to 
assign to their multitudinous activities and manifestations cer- 
tain definite laws governing these activities, there was inevitably 
called into service, from among the common ranks of men, a 
class of specialists, who, because of their superior insight, became 
the recognized mediators between their fellowmen and the gods. 
These divine interpreters may be conveniently divided into three 
classes as follows: the hartom, or kahin, the ré’eh, and the 
hakam. 

The interpreter of the phenomena of nature, or the augur 
who inspected the liver for omens, or the magicians who 
employed various divining means to ascertain the temperament 
of divine powers, was called both hartom, ‘‘liver-diviner,’’ and 
kahin, ‘‘soothsayer.’’ This interpreter of deity-manifestations 
had his analogy in the Sumerian har-tum,’ ‘‘liver-diviner’’; in 
the Babylonian bdéri, ‘‘liver-diviner,’’ or ‘‘astrologer’’;? in 
the Arabian kahin, the soothsayer, who divined by casting lot, 
shooting arrows, or by drawing sticks in the presence of some 
symbol of the deity ;? and in the Hebrew hartom, ‘‘diviner,’’ or 
koéhen, ‘‘priest-diviner,’’ who superintended the service at the 
sanctuary and interpreted through divining rites the will of 
the deity. The phenomena of the sky, clouds, springs, trees and 
animals were studied by the kdhin for the significance that they 
might bear to men concerning the disposition of the gods. These 
observations were tabulated and made eventually to form the 
nucleus around which gathered the system of divining practices 
already discussed. The correspondence of the Babylonian cog- 
nate words bari, ‘‘diviner-priest,’’ bariitu, ‘‘divination,’’ and 
biru, ‘‘aspect of the offering,’’ with the Hebrew berith, ‘‘cove- 
nant,’’ shows that in early times the kahin, or hartom, played 
some divining réle which afterward became the ritual in mak- 


1 PSBA., xxxv. p. 189. 
?.Jastrow, Rel. Belief, pp. 162 ff. 
*Ibid., pp. 190 ff. 
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ing covenants. The omen which the Babylonian diviner 
obtained was called tertu, ‘‘foretoken,’’ which has its parallel 
with the Hebrew torah, known early as ‘‘teaching,’’ but later 
as ‘‘law.’”> The customary requirements for the Babylonian 
guild of bariti embraced bodily perfection, purity of priestly 
descent,® and later, the wearing of a special priestly garb.7_ In 
early times priests are represented naked or with only a loin 
cloth. These requirements find their corresponding survivals 
among the Hebrews,® which fact permits us to posit similar prac- 
tices among the Amorites. 

The ro’eh. Corresponding to the kahin as an interpreter of 
natural phenomena was the rd’eh, ‘‘seer,’’ who was an inter- 
preter of the different mental and emotional states which were 
regarded as caused by as many indwelling deities.®° As a special- 
ist he interpreted dreams and the significance of visions. He 
often worked himself up into a state of ecstacy or frenzy, and 
uttered, under these abnormal conditions, messages of divine 
import. He is the prototype of the prophet of Gebal and the 
Hebrew hdozeh, ‘‘seer,’’ and nabi’, ‘‘prophet.’’ 

The hakam. Finally, in the sphere of life’s events there was 
another mediator between man and the deity in the hakam, 
‘“sage,’’ who became a close observer of human conduct relative 
to the actions that resulted beneficially or harmfully; and who 
gave expression to these observations in short sayings and prov- 
erbs which eventually came to form the nucleus of the later 
Hebrew Proverbs and Wisdom literature. If certain actions 
resulted in disaster or harm to the individual, the hakam played 
the rdle of medicine-man and magician by dispensing drugs, 
going through incantations, uttering magical formulas, and thus 
creating magic spells to drive the afflicting demons from the 
victim. A great many magical sentences used in incantations 
have come to light through the discovery of Babylonian clay 
tablets. The body of magical practices, already discussed, cer- 
tainly must be the product of magical arts of the Amorite 
period as they bear a close analogy with Babylonian practices. 

*KAT-S, p. 606. 

®See p. 44. 

° KAT, p. 589; Haupt, in JBL., xix. p. 57. 

"KAT, p. 591 (kiti). 

®1 Sam. 2:18, 28; 22:18; 2 Sam. 6:14. 


® The classification here is taken from Paton’s Early Religion of Israel, 
pp. 11 ff. 
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CHAPTER X 


FEASTS 


Since it was perfectly natural for primitive people to regard 
certain sacred places and objects as particularly surcharged with 
the energy of the gods, and also to regard certain sacred persons 
as especially endowed to interpret to men mysterious divine 
energy, it was accordingly consistent for them also to look upon 
certain seasons in the year and days in the month as most desir- 
able or necessary times for approach to the deity to make 
expiation and to secure a continuance of divine favor. Thus we 
find that the ancient Babylonians esteemed certain seasons and 
days as preéminently sacred. These times were determined by 
them, as Jastrow’ has clearly shown, on the basis of their being 
periods of transition in the year and in the month. The calen- 
dar, or method of reckoning time, which the Amorites inherited 
from the Sumerians, the Canaanites from the Amorites, and the 
Hebrews from the Canaanites, divided time into yearly periods 
according to the solar cycle, the year into twelve lunar months 
according to the lunar cycle—adding an intercalated month 
every three years, or when necessary—, and the month into four 
weeks of seven days each. The periods of transition in the year, 
to which were attributed a sacrosanct character, were the times 
of the vernal equinox, the summer solstice, and the beginning of 
winter. The monthly periods of transition coincided with the 
occurrence of the moon’s phases. The reason that special sig- 
nificance was attached to these transitional periods in the calen- 
dar grew out of the importance which ancient people attributed 
to the sun and to the moon as exercising a profound influence 
upon human existence and welfare. The monthly transitional 
periods, or the four lunar phases, were carefully calculated to 
occur at regular times. But when phases did not rotate in the 
accustomed cycles, as they sometimes did not through a lack of 
accurate scientific methods of determining them, the fact precipi- 
tated fears and portended calamity to the people. Such a varia- 


1 Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, New York (1914), pp. 134 ff. 
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tion in the habit of the moon was attributed to a hostile 
disposition of the gods who held the threads of human destinies 
in their hands. Accordingly, therefore, the disappearance of 
the moon and the time of the full moon, as well as the periods 
of the other phases, designated special days when the gods should 
be appeased and their hearts and livers set right toward men.? 


THE ANNUAL FEASTS 


The two annual transitional periods occurred at the time of 
the dying of vegetation in the autumn and of the quickening of 
vegetation in the spring. Man fancied that some special act of 
devotion on his part to the gods at these turning-points was 
quite essential to maintaining the established order of things in 
the divine economy. 


' The Fall, or New Year’s Feast 


In contrast to the Babylonian custom of beginning the year 
in the spring the people of Palestine had the custom of begin- 
ning the year in the fall. Thus we find that an agricultural 
calendar was in vogue in Canaan before the Exile which made 
Ethanim the first month of the year.* This season of the year 
marked the beginning of winter and the end of summer. The 
annual dying of vegetation and the close of the harvest season 
would fittingly designate a transitional period when the gods 
should be rendered thank-offerings for benefits that had been 
bestowed and be petitioned for boons that they still held in store. 

The only grounds we have, however, of positing such a sacred 
season for the Amorites are furnished by a possible Babylo- 
nian analogy, namely, the feast of Tammuz, and by one of three 
possible survivals among the Hebrews. One was the feast of 
the first new moon of the Canaanite year, called the Feast of 
the Trumpets, which was characterized by a ‘‘solemn rest’’ 
and a ‘‘holy convocation,’’ and was announced by a blast of 
trumpets.‘ This feast may be the one referred to as being 
observed at Beth-lehem.’ It has its parallel in a new moon feast 


 Jastrow, ibid. 

31K. 8:2. 

*Lev. 23:24, 25; Num. 29:1. 
51 Sam. 20:6. 
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in this month in Cyprus. Another was the Day of Atonement, 
which came on the tenth of Ethanim, and which was character- 
ized by a ‘‘solemn rest.’’? Another was the Tammuz-wailing, 
which, in Ezekiel’s day, occurred the fifth day of the last month 
of the year.* It may even be possible that all three are detached 
fragments of this hypothetical Amorite feast. 


The Spring Feast 


A Spring Feast, which must have been the prototype of the 
Hebrew Passover, probably occurred, like the Passover,® at the 
time of the full moon in the Canaanite seventh month. Accord- 
ingly at this time devotees brought the season’s gifts to the sanc- 
tuary to present them to the goddess of fecundity, who gave the 
offspring of man and the imerease, or ‘‘ ‘ashtardth, of the 
flock.’’?° 

In respect to origin man was on a level with the animal, and 
must present to the deity his own first-born as well as that of 
the animal; else future increase, upon which the very existence 
and continuity of the tribe depended, could not be expected to 
follow. This practice of sacrificing the first-born of man was 
mitigated later by substituting the first-born of an animal as 
is seen by the law of redemption." Moreover, this feast was 
probably also the time of consecrating to the mother-goddess the 
youths who had arrived at puberty:’? the males by being cir- 
cumcised and the females by being required to sacrifice their 
chastity."* 

This primitive feast has left its traces in the Semitic world 
in the Babylonian wedding-feast in honor of Ningirsu and Bau"™* 
in the first month; in the annual sacrifice of sheep and a wild 
boar to Astarte in Cyprus; in the annual sacrifice in Arabia ;** 

* From an inscription of about 400 B. c., CIS., 86. 

* Lev. 23:26 ff. 

§8:1, 14. 

® Lev. 23:5. 

” Deut. 7:13; 28:4, 18, 51. 

4 Ex. 34:19, 20. 

See p. 52 f. 

*%See p. 53 f. 

4 Jastrow, Die Rel., i. pp. 59, 456, 463, 465; Jeremias, The Old Testa- 
ment in the Light of the Ancient East, i. p. 96. 

% Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 45. 

Smith, RS., p. 406. 
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and in the Hebrew passover feast, at which a lamb was slain 
in lieu of the first-born of man.’* The annual four-days’ feast 
at Ramoth-gilead,1* at which a virgin appears to have been 
sacrificed to some goddess of fecundity, must, because of its 
nature, coincide with this spring-feast so universally observed 
throughout the Semitic world. Moreover, the annual sheep- 
shearing feast, which was generally observed in early times 
throughout the tand, particularly at Haran,’® Ba‘al-hazor,?° Car- 
mel,” and Timnah,” which came at this time of the year, may 
also have coincided with this feast. 


THE LUNAR FEASTS 
The Feast of the New Moon 


The first appearance of the new moon was hailed with great 
acclaim because it marked the end of the period of uncertainty 
occasioned by the disappearance of the moon. When the cres- 
cent first appeared to the ancients, it seemed that the moon 
had issued victoriously from a deadly combat with some unseen 
devouring monster. Naturally the day was an occasion of great 
rejoicing and glad festivities. In this connection it is significant 


that the Hebrew word hallel, meaning ‘‘to begin a festal cele- 
bration,’’ is cognate with the Arabic word hilal, meaning ‘‘new 
moon,’’ which is probably ancient. The feast of the new moon, 
whose importance is attested by this joy on the first appearance 
of the crescent, probably originally came, according to calcula- 
tion, on the day when the moon was dark, and probably was 
characterized, like the sabbath, because of like natures as will 
soon be seen, by solemn ceremonies*® calculated to appease the 
gods and to secure their amicable disposition toward men. 
Analogous to this sacred day in Babylonia** is the ancient 
Hebrew. feast of the New Moon which in Saul’s time was evi- 
dently observed by every clan and family from the king’s palace 


Bx. 34:18 ff. 

#% Judg. 11:40. 

*Gen. 31:19. 

2 Sam. 13:23, 24. 

1 Sam. 25:7. 

Gen. 38:13. 

Cp. Lev. 23:24. 

** Jastrow, Rel. Belief, p. 115. 
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to the humblest peasant home.”> This season was celebrated by 
having a family gathering in which every member was required 
to be present, unless compelled to be absent through ceremonial 
uncleanness, and by the members partaking of a sacramental, 
or sacrificial meal. The court feast in this instance appears to 
have lasted two days—the second allowing for those members 
of the household to participate who were ceremonially unfit the 
first day. Besides being a family feast and being celebrated at 
home, the feast of the new moon appears to have been generally 
observed also in common with the sabbath feast at the sanctuary. 
Thus, it was the day of all days when people stopped their daily 
work and resorted on beast and on foot to the sanctuaries to 
participate in the glad festivities.** The sanctuaries were open 
to all** for prayer”® and worship.?® The day of- the new moon 
was, in late times if not early, heralded by the blast of trum- 
pets.*° The fact that the early writers** of the Pentateuch make 
no reference to this feast seems to indicate that it was associated 
with many repulsive rites. 


The Sabbath-Feast 
The periods of monthly transition which were thought to 


be particularly imbued with significance were called shabbat- 
tum, which took its name from the fifteenth day of the 
month when the moon was full; and were well known as ‘‘evil 
days,’’ or ‘‘unlucky days,’’ because on them the king was 
prohibited from wearing a festal garment, from riding in his 
chariot, from going on an expedition, and from eating fire- 
cooked food. These prohibitions were of the nature of taboos 
which rested upon secular acts, and were imposed upon the king 
lest he, as the representative of the people, should offend the gods 
and thus endanger the welfare of the community by an indis- 
criminate use of the sacred element fire and by making an 
unusual display of power and festivity.*? 

*1 Sam. 20:5, 6, 12, 18, 24, 26, 29. 

62 K. 4:23; Hos. 2:13 (11); Am. 8:5. 

7 Ezek. 46:1; ep. Is. 1:12. 

* Op. Is. 1:15. 

* 66:23. 

Num. 10:10; Ps. 81:4 (3). 

“J, E, D. 

“From Jastrow’s Hebrew and Babylonian Traditions, pp. 34 ff. 
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These Babylonian customs have a profound significance for 
determining the nature and the character of the religious 
monthly calendar for the Palestinian Amorites. Accordingly 
we find that in the Hebrew sabbath is the name and relic of the 
old Babylonian ‘‘day of rest of the heart.’’ The character of 
the sabbath with its attendant observances presents many striking 
parallels to the Babylonian shabattum. As hinted above, it was, 
in early Hebrew times, closely associated with the feast of the 
new moon, since it is often mentioned with it, and since it 
exhibits the same ceremonial features. Like the Babylonian 
shabbatum prohibitions were placed upon certain secular acts 
being performed on the sabbath, as kindling a fire,** eating fire- 
cooked food,** doing ordinary work,** and leaving the house.** 
These prohibitions undoubtedly had their origin in taboos, which, 
in Babylonia, rested on secular pursuits during the ‘‘evil days,’’ 
or the four days in the month when the moon was entering 
upon its respective phases. A reference to a ‘‘good day’’ in 
1 Samuel 25:8 is significant as implying the existence of its 
counterpart, an ‘‘evil day.’’ The sabbath, moreover, came 
every seventh day, and, so far as we know from brief references 
in the Old Testament, coincided with the four phases of the 
moon which occurred respectively on the first,*’ eighth,** fif- 
teenth,*® and twenty-second.*® The occasion was observed by 
people refraining from their secular work and by devotees mak- 


8 Ex. 35:3. 

16:23. 

20:8-10; 23:12; 34:21. 

16:29. 

In the first (Ethanim — seventh, or Tishri) month: a ‘‘solemn rest,’’ 
a ‘‘holy convocation,’’ and ‘‘no servile work,’’ Lev. 23:24, 25; Num. 
29:1. 

In the ninth (=third or Sivan) month: the ‘‘seventh sabbath’’ 
after the Passover. Lev. 23:15, 16. 

®In the first (Ethanim) month: a ‘‘holy convocation,’’ ‘‘no servile 
work,’’ Lev. 23:36; Num. 29:12; a ‘‘solemn rest,’’ Lev. 23:39. In 
the seventh (Abib = first or Nisan) month: a ‘‘holy convocation,’’ ‘‘no 
servile work,’’ Lev. 23:7; Num. 28:17; a ‘‘sabbath,’’ Lev. 23:11, 15. 

“In the first (Ethanim = seventh, or Tishri) month: a ‘‘holy convo- 
eation,’’ a ‘‘solemn assembly,’’ ‘‘no servile work,’’ a ‘‘solemn rest,’’ 
Lev. 23:36, 39; Num. 29:35. 
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ing journeys to shrines* in order to pray* and to offer burnt- 
offerings.** 

The utilitarian element of rest in the Hebrew sabbath was a 
later conception, which had nothing to do with the original sig- 
nificance of the day. When and how this new departure came 
about we have no means of determining. At any rate we may 
venture the assertion that it represents an early reaction of 
ethical religion against the immoral practices which were proeb- 
ably connected with the old feast.** The fact that, with the 
ascendancy of monotheism, the worship of the new moon waned 
until the Hebrew sabbath, originally the offspring of the lunar 
eult, entirely supplanted the feast of the new moon, points to 
the same conclusion. 

Accordingly, therefore, we may conclude from Babylonian and 
Hebrew analogies that the Amorites of Palestine had a shabbat- 
tum, or sabbath, which was observed in substantially the same 
manner in which we find it observed by the early Hebrews. 


“2 K. 4:23; Hos. 2:13 (11). 

“Cp. Is. 1:15; 66:23. 

1 Chr. 23:31; 2 Chr. 2:3 (4); 8:13; 31:3. 
“Ts. 1:13-15. 
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CHAPTER XI 


PANTHEON : NATURE-GODS 


No philosophy has ever succeeded in grouping into two dis- 
tinct and fixed categories that large body of phenomena often 
styled natural and supernatural; for, with every new discovery 
of the laws operating behind the manifestations of nature, there 
has had to be a revision of the old grouping in the direction of 
enlarging the field of the natural. In primitive times the natural 
and the supernatural were one and the same, and enlisted the 
awe of a people who attributed these mysterious forces of nature 
to divine causes. The existence of these unseen but potent 
agencies could not be doubted or lightly disregarded; for man’s 
very existence and welfare hung suspended on a slender cord 
which the gods, if offended, might sever at any time. Along the 
whole way of his life man was confronted at every turn with 
these supernatural powers which demanded recognition and 
homage. : 

The designation for these gods were as numerous and varied 
as were their modes of manifestation to man and their rela- 
tionship with him. 

*E], which is perhaps derived from an old root meaning 
‘‘power,’’ was the general Semitic title for deity, and was, 
therefore, applicable to the ba‘als, or gods of nature, and to 
all departmental deities. The frequent occurrence of the ele- 
ment ’el in West Semitic proper names of the First Dynasty 
of Babylon,” as well as in proper names in Palestine from 1500 
B. c. onward, justifies us in assigning the use of this title to this 
early period. Old Palestinian place-names mentioned in the lists 


171, ‘“be strong’’; cp. Heb. ’el, ‘‘god.’’ 

* ili in Ili-sami‘a, Ili-mabi, Ili-mahi, Ranke, p. 101; ilu in Ishme-ilu, p. 
110; Yadah-ilu, p. 113, &.; Ilu-malik, p. 104; Abi-ilu, p. 59; Yabnik-ilu, 
Yadah-ilu, Yadih-ilu, Yahbar-ilu, Yahwi-ilu, ‘‘Yahwi is god,’’ Yahzar- 
ilu, Yakub-ilu ‘‘Yakub is god,’’ p. 113; Samsu-iluna ‘‘the sun is our 
god,’’ p. 140. Many in Cassite period, Clay, Personal Names, pp. 153 ff. 
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of Thutmose III* and in the records of Rameses III‘ and others; 
and personal names in the Amarna correspondence® and Egyp- 
tian records® reveal the divine element ’el. Furthermore, Old 
Testament place-names’ containing the element were undoubt- 
edly Canaanite, and, as survivals, confirm the earlier use. Per- 
sonal ’el-names do not furnish us sure evidence at this point 
since the tendency developed among the Hebrews to use ’el in 
a monarchical and monotheistic sense. However, as the native 
religion influenced to a considerable extent the incoming 
Hebrews, one may not be far out of the way in supposing that 
some personal names,* at least, may suggest the general idea of 
deity as applicable to any of the many local gods of the land. 


’ Ha-r-’(e)-ra = Har-’el ‘‘hill of god,’’ Thutmose III’s list, No. 81, 
MVG. 1907, p. 24; Y(a)-sha-p-’(e)-ra= Yoseph-el or Yesheb-el ‘‘god 
dwells,’’ Thutmose IITI’s list, No. 78, MVG. 1907, p. 16; Y(a)-‘-q(e)-b-’- 
a-ra = Yakob-el, ‘‘god supplants,’’ Thutmose III’s list, No. 102, MVG. 
1907, p. 27; Ma-sha-’-(e)ra = Mishal which is probably for Mish-el, Thut- 
mose III’s list, No. 39, MVG. 1907, p. 16; R’-wy-’-r? — Levi-el, Breasted, 
ARE., iv. § 131. 

*Thek-el, T’-k-’-r’, place-name, iv. § 565; D’-d-p-l-t-rw = ZDPT-L, 
place-name, iv. § 712; Sa-ba-’4-ru—Sab’-el, place-name, Miiller, p. 134; 
D-ga-ira-’d-ira = Degel-el, ‘‘ensign of god,’’ Miiller, p. 174. 

5 Tli-milku, ‘‘My god is king,’’ Knudtzon 151:45; 286:36; Milk-ili, 
No. 267:4, &e.; Yabni-ilu, ‘‘he who builds is god,’’ 328:4; Batti-ilu, 170:3, 
&e.; Shabi-ilu, 62:26; Ili-ra(beh) 139:2, &.; Milk-ilim, 289:11, &e.; Milk- 
ilu, 249:6, &e. 

* B’-dy-r’ = Bed-el, Breasted, ARE., iv. § 565; M-k’-m-rw = Makam-el, 
ibid., § 566; W’-r’-k’-ty-r’ — Berket-el, § 574; ’(E)-ry-m = ’El-ram, § 
455; Bk-wr-n-r’ = Bekur-el, § 555; R’-wy-’-r’ — Levi-el, § 131. 

* *El-‘ale(’), Num. 32:3, 37; Is. 15:4, &e.; ’El-kosh, Nah. 1:1; 
’El-teke(’), Josh. 19:44; 21:23; ’El-tekén, Josh. 15:59; ’El-tolad, 
Josh. 15:30; 19:4; ’Ari-’el, Is. 29:1, 2, 7; Beth-’arb-’el, Hos. 10:14; 
Kabse-’el, Josh. 15:21; 2 Sam. 23:20; Migdal-’el, ‘‘tower of god,’’ 
Josh. 19:38; Ne‘i-’el, Josh. 19:27; Peni-’el, Gen. 32:30; Yabne-’el, 
‘the who builds is god,’’ Josh. 15:11; Yokthe-’el, Josh. 15:38; Yirpe-’el, 
Josh. 18:27; Yiphthah-’el, ‘‘he who opens is god,’’ Josh. 19:14, 27; 
Yizre‘e-(’)l, ‘‘he who sows is god,’’ Josh. 19:18. 

8 Abi’el, 1 Sam. 9:1; 14:51; ‘Adri-’el, 1 Sam. 18:19; ’Al-médad, 
. Gen. 10:26; ‘ Ammi-’el, 2 Sam. 9:4, &e.; ‘ Asah-’el, 2 Sam. 2:18; ’Othni-’el, 
Josh. 15:17, &.; ’Eli-’ab, Num. 16:1; Deut. 11:6; ’Eli-‘am, 2 Sam. 
11:3; ’Eli-melek, Ruth 1:2, 3; ’Eli-‘ezer, Gen. 15:2; ’Eli-phelet, 2 Sam. 
5:16, &.; ’El-Hanan, 2 Sam. 21:19, &e.; ’Eli-shiia‘, 2 Sam. 5:15; 
*El-yada‘, 2 Sam. 5:16, &.; ’El-yahba’, 2 Sam. 23:32, &e.; Hi-’el, 1 K. 
16:34; Yo-’el, 1 Sam. 8:2; Palti-’el, 2 Sam. 3:15; Shemi-’el, 1 Sam. 
1:20, &.; Yehezke-’el, 1 Chr. 24:16, &e. 


5 
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The generic sense of the title is obvious in cases where it is used 
along with a specifying noun or adjective, as ‘‘I am the ’el, 
the God of thy father.’ Moreover, at the different Canaanite 
sanctuaries the ’els were variously designated as ’El-béth-’el of 
Beth-el,?® ’El-’elohim of Shechem,™ ’El-’elydn of Salem,’? ’El- 
shadday'* and ’El-‘dlam™* of Beer-sheba. Many old tribal 
names which contain ’el as a final element were undoubtedly 
those of gods whom each of the respective tribes worshipped. 
The first element of each name, then, specifies which ’el is 
intended, for instance, Methisha-’el, Mehiya-’el, Yisra-’el,® 
Yerahme-’el,‘* Yishmat‘-’el.** 

This general title for deity appears to have given a designa- 
tion for the sacred oak, or terebinth, ’elah, in which an ’el was 
invariably thought to dwell.?® 

Finally it was probably through the amalgamation of many 
local ’els that the conception of the one god ’Eldhim with its 
plural form gradually came into use. 

The gods of the early Semites had to do with three different 
spheres of activity according to which we shall fittingly group 
them; namely, gods who presided over the phenomena of 
nature, mental states, and events of life.*° 

1. Gods of Nature were conceived of as those powers which 
inhabited all the various physical objects which in any way 
exhibited mysterious phenomena. These forms were usually 
nameless and were designated by the title ba‘al, ‘‘lord,’’ or 
ba‘alat, ‘‘mistress,’’ which had reference, as the meaning 
shows, to the particular things in which one or the other dwelt. 
Thus there were ba‘als of the sky, such as of the ‘‘north,’’ the 


“ec 9? 


sun,’’ the ‘‘moon,’’ the ‘‘light,’’ and of the ‘‘darkness’’; 


®Gen. 46:3. 

0 35:7. 

1 33:20. 

2 14:18-20, 22. 

e731. 

14 21:33. 

% 4:18, 

16 32:28, &e. 

71 Chr. 2:9, &e. 

% Gen. 16:11, &e. 

* See p. 21. 

For this classification the writer is indebted to Professor Lewis B. 
Paton. See The Early Religion of Israel, pp. 3 ff. 
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ba‘als of atmospheric phenomena, such as of the ‘‘storm,’’ the 
‘‘heat,’? the ‘‘cold,’’ and of the ‘‘dew’’; and ba‘als of a 
large number of physical objects, such as of mountains which 
often resounded with the crash of thunder and trembled with 
the earthquake, of springs which bubbled with life-giving water, 
of rivers which flowed in majesty, of trees which put forth leaves 
annually that murmured in the breezes, of caves which were 
pregnant with mystery, of animals which exhibited peculiar 
signs of life, and of fields and of hillsides which were fertile with 
the powers of productivity. 

The phenomena which these physical objects exhibited thus 
became to worshippers the vehicles of divine communication. 
They were consulted by inquirers seeking some definite expres- 
sion of the divine will; but if that expression were not forth- 
coming on the occasion desired, recourse was had to that large 
body of sacred rites and religious ceremonies which have accu- 
mulated with the development of every religion. One feels 
safe in assuming, because of the coincidence of Amorite-Baby- 
lonian customs and survivals appearing in the next period, that 
it was at some dwelling-place of the ba‘al, appropriate for the 
various ends in view, and in the presence of some deity, that 
covenants were established between contracting parties, diviners 
divined, priests offered sacrifice, and worshippers often went 
to sexual excess—all for the sake of securing divine approval 
of the ends about which these devotees were concerned. 

The sacred objects of the ba‘al-shrines were thought to be 
surcharged with a subtle influence which might mean death to 
any one coming in contact with them, unless under certain con- 
ditions. Accordingly such objects were confined within the holy 
space of the shrine so as not to endanger the lives of men. This 
idea of separateness or holiness is expressed in the ancient Sem- 
itic root k-d-sh, meaning ‘‘sacred,’’ and in the Hebrew kadésh, 
‘‘holy,’’ which originally meant ‘‘set apart,’’ or ‘‘taboo.’’ 
Thus only under the most favorable conditions, perhaps through 
some rite of lustration, was it safe for one to draw near and 
touch the sacred object. The rites of lustration, as we have 
seen, consisted of fasting, discarding the garments and shoes, 
and possibly donning a sacred garb, such as a loin cloth, lest the 
worshipper should carry anything common or offensive into the 
presence of the deity. Then, as one left the shrine, a similar 
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process had to be gone through with in order to get rid of the 
‘‘holiness,’’ or taboo, that was on him. So long as criminals 
were within the sacred precincts of the shrine they were safe 
from the hand of the avenger.”* 

Ba‘al, as a general appellation for a god of nature, must have 
had its early inception in Palestine as far back as the first Sem- 
itic period in order to account for the prevalence of proper 
names compounded with the element ba‘al belonging to the early 
part of the next period.** Bél, the name of a god of Nippur, 
existing as an element in many personal names of the Amorite 
period in Babylonia,”* had the sense of ‘‘lord’’ as did ba‘al 
in Canaan; yet there could hardly have been any historical 
connection between them. 

The ba‘als, in their relations with holy springs, trees, moun- 
tains, and sky, will be more fully discussed in the next period.?* 
Of the ba‘als whose names were particularly known at this 
time we have the following: 

Addu, or Adad, or Hadad, is one of the oldest known gods of 
Canaan, his influence having extended at an early date to 
Babylon,”> where he found acceptance as a weather-god under 
the special West Semitic ideographic title MAR-TU. This is 


to be read Amurru, indicating the Westland as his origin. 
MAR-TU, at the same time, meant abiibu, the ‘‘flood.’”* He 
bore another important title, KUR-GAL, i. e., ‘‘great moun- 


2? 


tain.’’ This appellation possibly refers to his ancient proprietor- 
ship over Mount Lebanon where the Babylonians may first have 
come in contact with him. Pointing to this is the fact that the 
Babylonian rulers often sent to Lebanon, in Martu, for the much- 
prized cedar for building purposes. As proprietor of Lebanon, 
Adad would have to be reckoned with to allow the much-coveted 
product to be taken. Both the above ideographic titles appear 
in Aramaic indorsements on Babylonian documents of the Per- 


1 Num. 35:6, 11, 15; 1 K. 1:51. 

2 Chap. XXV. 

** See list by Ranke, pp. 63 ff. A common element in Neo-Babylonian 
period. Clay, Personal Names, pp. 163 ff. 

* Chap. XXV. 

> Adad, the Westland name, KAT, pp. 443, 444. 

* Tbid., pp. 447, 448. 
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sian period and are rendered by ’WR, i. e., Amurru.2*7 Mer 
and Bur are also titles applied to this deity.2* His name, how- 
ever, occurs phonetically written A-da-ad and Ad-du in the lists 
of the gods. In the curse pronounced upon the transgressor 
at the close of the Hammurabi code of laws, Adad is invoked 
in terms which reveal his true character: ‘‘May Adad, lord of 
abundance, regent of heaven and earth, my helper, deprive him 
of the rain from heaven and the water-floods from the springs; 
may he bring his land to destruction through want and hun- 
ger; may he break loose furiously over his city and turn his 
land into the heap left by a storm.’”® 

Probably the most ancient conception of Addu was that of 
soil-fertility and water-supply, which aspect of his nature sur- 
vives in the name of a spring,®*° and in Hadad, the Aramezan 
god of water-supply and soil-fertility, who, in union with El, 
Reshef, Rekub-el, and Shamash, ‘‘gave fruitful crops, wheat, gar- 
lic, and vineyards.’*** Embracing as he did these characteris- 
ties of a nature-god, Addu’s nature coincided in many respects 
with that of ‘Ashtart and of the Canaanite ba‘als whose cults 
flourished later. 

That manifestation of nature, however, which most clearly 
revealed the power and authority of Addu was the storm with 
its accompaniments of thunder and lightning. The transition 
from the former and more primitive conception of a god of the 
soil to a god of the storm is probably to be accounted for in 
one or both of two ways. As god of the soil and ba‘al of a terri- 
tory, such as a mountain or hill whose tops were shrouded in 
time of storm with clouds and resounded with the thunder-roll, 
he would, in the mind of the people, come to be regarded as 
having important connection with the storm. Or, since Addu 
presided over field-fertility or water-supply, it may be that 
he gradually came to be associated with the storm-cloud which 


7 Clay, Bab. Expl. Univ. Penn., viii; x, 7; xiv; Studies in Memory of 
W. BR. Harper, i. pp. 301, 304, 311; Clay, Amurru, pp. 95 ff. 

*% Jastrow, Die Religion, i. pp. 146 ff. 

*® Transl. by Cook, p. 90. 

°¢En-Rimmon, Neh. 11:29 =‘ Ayin, Josh. 15:32 — ‘ Ayin-Rimmon, 2 Chr. 
4:32. 

* Zenjirli Hadad Inse., ll. 2 ff.; Cooke, pp. 159 ff.; ep. Barton, p. 229. 
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gave the rain to increase field-fertility and water-supply.*? A 
Hittite stele, found at Babylon, represents a Hittite deity with 
horns, probably Teshub, holding the same emblematic hammer 
in his right hand and bundle of thunderbolts in his left as the 
artist ascribed to Ramman, the Babylonian Addu.** In the 
Amarna letters Pharaoh is likened unto Addu who reigns with 
great power ‘‘in the sky’’* and ‘‘who utters his voice in the 
sky . . . so that he shakes the whole land with his voice.’’*® 
Similarly in Babylonia, though more often as the native Ram- 
man, ‘‘the thunderer,’** Addu, who was probably introduced 
by the early Amorite settlers, was the weather-god, as is shown 
by the ideogram 7M, meaning ‘‘wind’’;** and was a storm- 
and thunder-god, as is shown by the curse at the conclusion of 
the Hammurabi code where Addu brings rain or withholds it, 
sends floods or drouths, and gives prosperity or thorns.** Adad 
was worshipped with Shamash probably because the lightning 
in mythology had a close connection with the powers of the 
sun.*® An early Assyrian royal name combines the two gods.*° 
This aspect of Addu as storm-god was certainly incorporated 
into the conception of Yahweh; for the God of the Hebrews is, 
in the earliest accounts, represented as in very close connec- 


tion with the cloud, the thunder, and the lightning.*t On two 
occasions, Yahweh, in answer to Samuel’s prayer, ‘‘thundered 
with a great voice . . . upon the Philistines and discomfited 


2942 


them. 

Another distinct aspect of Addu, growing undoubtedly out 
of the destructive powers of the thunderbolt, was that of war- 
god. While the name Addu, or Adad, does not appear on the 
Egyptian monuments, yet one may conclude from the char- 
acteristics of the Ba‘al there mentioned and of the Hyksos 


* Barton, p. 229. 

*% KAT, p. 449. 

* Knudtzon, 149:4 ff. 

® Tbid., 147:5 ff. 

See Chap. XV. 

* Barton, p. 225. 

8 Jastrow, Die Rel., i. p. 150. 

® Tbid., p. 222. 

“ Shamashi-Adad, Eponym for year 823 B. c. 
“ Ex. 19:16 ff., &e. 

“1 Sam. 7:10; 12:17, 18; ep. Is. 29:6; Ezek. 13:13. 
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Sutekh, that the three were the same deity of storm and of war. 
Possibly Adad is intended in the phrase ‘‘lord of gods’’ on a 
tablet found at Taanach.** The Egyptian chroniclers in deserib- 
ing the mighty valor of the Pharachs of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties in battle with Asiatics do so by means of com- 
parisons with Ba‘al, the war-god, who corresponds well with the 
nature of Addu. Ba‘al is ‘‘great in might,** conscious of his 
might,* valiant in strength,’’** ‘‘irresistible, mighty-hearted,’’** 
has ‘‘(straight) form,’’** and animated limbs,* is ‘‘far-reach- 
ing in courage,’’*® ‘‘consumes with flame the enemy,’ is 
‘‘wroth in heaven,’’? ‘‘in the hour (of manifestation) ,’”* 
‘*roars in heaven,’’** ‘‘traverses the mountains,’’** and spreads 
terror ‘‘in the countries’’** where Bedouin fear and prostrate 
themselves in fearful worship.** 

This Ba‘al was the Canaanite title for the Hyksos god Sutekh 
who was identified with the Egyptian god Set who wandered 
out of Egypt and returned with the Hyksos.** By the Hyksos 
Sutekh was made the chief deity of their capital city on the 
eastern delta.°® Afterwards he became the patron deity of the 
royal city of Ramses II, his name appearing not infrequently 
on votive tablets of that time® and occurring once in parallel- 
ism with Ba‘al in a simile expressing ‘‘great strength.’ 

The name Addu, or Adad, appears as an element in Canaanite 


* Thus Cook, in Expositor, vol. x (1910), p. 124. 

“ Breasted, ARE., iv. § 75. 

* Thid., iv. § 72. 

#§§ 46, 72. 

“iii. § 86. 

iv. § 62. 

“iii, § 338. 

iv. § 75. 

iv. § 49. 

Siv. § 96; ep. iv. § 80. 

S iii, $$ 312, 326; iv. § 106. 

iv. § 104. 

iii, § 122. 

iii, §§ 122, 144. 

“iv. § 246. 

% Breasted, HE., pp. 222, 460; Erman, A., 4 Handbook of Egyptian 
Religion, pp. 19, 74; Miiller, p. 309. 

Erman, ibid., p. 74. 

© Breasted, HE., p. 460. 

* Breasted, ARE., iii. § 338. 
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and Syrian personal names mentioned in the Amarna letters,” 
in one name found on a tablet at Taanach,* and in Assyrian, 
Kassite,*> Aramean,®* Arabian,®** and Old Testament personal 
names ;** while that of Hadad appears in an ancient Semitic 
personal name,” in Canaanite,’° Old Testament,’ Aramaic,” and 
Hebrew™ personal names and in the compound divine name 
Hadad-Rimmén."* 

Shemesh, or Shamash. The deification of the sun must have 
had its origin in primitive Semitic conditions, for Shamash 
presided over those phenomena of nature which brought him 
into close connection with Adad,* the storm-god, and with ‘ Ash- 
tart, the goddess of fecundity. The Semitic invaders of Baby- 
lonia, some of whose names bore the name of this god,” gave 
the Semitic name and coloring to the great Shamash-cult of 
Larsa and Sippar.*7 His worship under Hammurabi was pop- 
ular; for in the great Code he is called ‘‘the great judge of 
heaven and earth who maintains upright all living beings, the 
lord of vital energy.’’ He helps the good and punishes the 
evil through his righteous law, solves doubts and gives oracles 


® Adda-dani, Knudtzon 292:3, &.; Adda-Ya, Ada-Ya, 254:37; 287:47, 
49; 289:32; Abd-Addi, 123:51; Kidin-Addi, 12:24; Iddin-Addu, 123:37; 
Rib-Addi, 68-71, &c.; Shama-Adda, 49:2; 225:3; Shuwm-Adda, 8:3, &c.; 
Yapa-Addu, Yappah-Addu, Yapah-Addu, 83:26; 85:29, 42; 97:2; 98:2; 
103:19; 105:31, &.; Yaptih-Addu, 288:45; Addu-mi, 170:17. 

% Guli-Addi, Sellin, p. 113. 

* Addu-nirari, Knudtzon 51:2; Shamshi-Adad, eponym for 823 B. 6.; 
Adad-nirari, eponym for 810 B. c.; Adad-mushammir, eponym for 789 
B. C.; Adad-uballit, eponym for 786 B. c., &.; *Adram-melek, 2 K. 19:37; 
god of Sepharvaim, 2 K. 17:31, possibly for ’Adad-melek. 

* Clay, Personal Names, pp. 47 ff.; 150. 

® Giri-dadi, Dadi-ilu, KAT, p. 444. 

* Bir-Dadda, KAT., p. 4438. 

® ’Adad, 1 K. 11:17 (see Hebrew) — Hadad, 11:14, &e. 

© Rish-Hadad (2470-2440 B. c.), a prince captured by Naram-sin, Meyer, 
§ 401. 

” Rib-Hadda, Knudtzon 68:1, &¢.; Shumu-Hadi, 97:1; Yapti-Hada, 
335:9; Hadad-‘ezer, 2 Sam. 8:3, &.; Ben Hadad, 1 K. 15:18, &e. 

™ Hadad, Gen. 36:35, &¢., probably for Henadad, Ezr. 3:9. 

@ HDD-~ ZR, Ldzb., HNE., p. 258; ‘BD-HDD, Ldzb., HNE., p. 333. 

® Abd-Hadad, a potter’s name, Macalister, BSL., p. 159. 

Zech. 12:11, probably for Hadad-Rimmonah; cp. ha-ha-Remoénah, 
Am. 4:3. 

*® Knudtzon 154:6; ep. Shamashi-Adad, eponym for 823 B. ¢. 

 Samsu(t)-d(t)itana, Samsu-iluna, ‘‘sun is our god,’’ Ranke, p. 140. 

™ KAT, p. 367. 
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to the diviners.** His cult spread also to Palestine where in the 
Amarna period it was recognized as native and well-established. 
Shamash appears with Ishtar as crowning marriage with pleas- 
ure and joy,” and is mentioned with the ba‘alat of Gubla,*° 
and is likened to Adad dwelling in the sky** and wielding the 
mighty thunderbolt.*? Shamash had the power to quicken by his 
benevolent rays and to give ‘‘rest’’ (prosperity) to the whole 
land.** The two old Palestinian place-names, Shemesh-Edom** 
and Shamshan,** preserve the name of this god: 

Survivals of sun-worship appear in the Old Testament. The 
sun, standing still** and causing the shadow on the dial to retro- 
grade,*’ reflects the divine prerogative of executing judgment 
and giving oracles. The story of Samson,** some think, points 
back to an ancient sun-myth. The keeping of horses and chariots 
sacred to the sun at the temple-gate,®® the fiery chariot in Eli- 
jah’s translation,®® the worship of the rising sun in the time of 
Manasseh*® and of Ezekiel®? and many poetic personifications™* 
may, in the light of the foregoing, be cited as evidence of the 
surviving influence of the solar cult of the early years. More- 
over, Hebrew,®* Phoenician,®* Neo-Punic,®** Aramaic,** Naba- 


8 Ibid., p. 368. 


® Knudtzon, 21:15. 

® Knudtzon, 116:65. 

* Thid., 49:14. 

*147:5 ff. 

105:11; 147:52; 149:21. 

&% Sh’-my-sh’-y-t’-my in North Galilee, No. 51, Breasted, ARE., ii. § 783n. 

& Shamshan, Miiller, p. 166, perhaps — Beth-Shemesh, Josh. 15:10. Cp. 
Shimshon who lived in the same territory, Judg. 13:24, &e. 

% Josh. 10:12, 13. 

2K. 20:11; Is. 38:8. 

* Judg. 13-16; Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the Ancient 
East, ii. p. 172. 

©2 K. 23:11. 

2 K. 2:11, 12. 

"2 K. 23:5; Deut. 17:3. 

= 8:16. 

Ps, 84:12 (11); 121:6; Is. 49:10. 

% Shimshon, Judg. 13:24; Shamsheray, 1 Chr. 8:26; Shimshay, Ezr. 
4:8. 

% 2DN-ShMSh, Ldzb., HNE., p. 209; ‘BD-ShMSh, p. 335; ’DN-ShMSh, 
Ldzb., Eph., i. p. 352. 

* MKM-ShMSh, Ldzb., HNE., p. 316. 

 KLZYR-ShMSh, Ldzb., HNE., p. 296; ShMSh-‘ DRY, p. 379; ShMsh- 
NWEY, Ldzb., Eph., vol. ii. p. 224. 
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taean,°® and Palmyrene® personal names and Old Testament 
nomenclature inherited from the former period, namely, ‘Ir- 
Shemesh,’ ‘‘city of Shemesh,’’ ‘En-Shemesh,’ ‘‘spring of 
Shemesh,’’ Beth-Shemesh, ‘‘house of Shemesh,’’? Timnath- 
Heres, ‘‘territory of (the) sun,’’ Har-Heres,’* ‘‘mount of 
(the) sun,’’ carry significant evidence of the lingering influence 
of the Shamash-cult. | 

Sin. The Semites brought the worship of the moon-god Sin 
into Babylonia at an early date; for, according to Ranke in his 
study of personal names, the use of this name as an affix and 
the frequency with which it occurs as an element in proper 
names, especially from the Semitic Sippar, point to a Semitic 
origin of this cult..°% Ur was the first center, and thence the 
cult spread and became prominent.’** 

Being thus identified with the great luminary of the night, 
Sin easily came to be regarded, at least in Babylonia, as the 
father of the gods. He ruled over the days, the months, and the 
years, thus bearing a vital relation to the welfare of man who 
depended on him for the continuity of the calendar and mun- 
dane prosperity. The monthly disappearance of the moon 
always injected uncertainty into men’s minds, which never could 


rest at ease until the new moon crescent made its appearance 
in the western sky. Accordingly the first appearance of the 
moon-crescent was hailed with great jubilation, for it ‘meant 
that the supposed monster dragon, with whom Sin had to 
struggle every month, was now overcome.'” 

Any infraction of a state-made, and therefore a divinely- 


® ShM-ShMSh, Ldzb., HNE., p. 379. 

® ShMSh-GRM, Ldzb., HNE., p. 379; BR-ShMSh, p. 246; TYM-ShMSh, 
Ldzb., Eph., ii. p. 425. 

1 Josh. 19:41. 

1 Josh. 15:7; 18:17. 

1 Josh. 15:10. 

“8 Heres = ‘‘sun,’’ Judg. 2:9. 

4 Judg. 1:35. 

* Ranke, p. 35; Hommel thinks it came from the Westland, Aufs und 
Abh, p. 158. 

1° KAT, p. 361. 

“ Tbid., p. 362; Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Ancient East, i. p. 110. 
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sanctioned, law, as for instance that connected with the owner- 
ship of land, incurred the punitive wrath of Sin who inflicted 
leprosy upon the transgressor, or clothed his body with an erup- 
tion which ostracised him from the haunts of men.’** In one 
instance this god is referred to as the causer of chills and 
fever.’ 

The cult spread westward to Haran, where, in the eighth 
century B. C., a great sanctuary existed with Sin at the center 
of a pantheon in which Sharratu, or Ningal, was wife; Malkatu, 
or Ishtar, was daughter; and Nusku was son.**® The inception 
of this cult at Haran must have been at some time previous to 
1400 B. c., when the great Aramzan migration began, for the 
names of the three tribes of Haran, two of which migrated to 
Canaan at this time, bore divine names which were peculiar to 
this lunar pantheon. Thus, Milkah*™ received its name from 
‘“Malkatu,’’ the title of Ishtar; Sarah, from ‘‘Sharratu,’’ 
the title of Ningal; and Laban," from Lebanah, a Semitic name 
for moon. 

The moon-cult survived in Cyprus through ‘ Ashtart who was 
identified with the moon, for at the sanctuary of Kition pro- 
visions were donated ‘‘to the gods of the new moon.’’!** 

In Palestine the name Sin is preserved in the name of a land 
east of the Euphrates,"* in Sinay, the name of a mountain,’*® 
in Sin, the name both of a wilderness’ and of a city,’* and in 
Old Testament personal names.'?® 

Other names for the moon, similarly preserved, show linger- 
ing traces of the old reverence for Sin: thus Yareah is an ele- 

18 Jastrow, Die Rel., i. pp. 151 ff. 

1° KAT, p. 366. 

” KAT. , p. 363. 

1 Gen, 11:29, &e. 

12 Gen. 17:15, &e. 

8 Gen. 24:29, &e. 

14 CTS., i. 86; Cooke, p. 66; ep. Barton, in Hebraica, x. p. 46. 

48 Shai-na-r-ka-y, ‘‘the back-land Sin’’; Shai-’no-ra-g-n-na, ‘‘the front- 
land Sin,’’ Miiller, p. 289. 

us Ex. 16:1, &e. 

7 Ex. 16:1, &e. 

18 Hizek. 30:15, 16. 

09 Shen-’assar, ‘‘Sin protects,’’ 1 Chr. 3:18; Shin-’ab, ‘‘Sin is father,’’ 
Gen. 14:2. 
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ment in early Babylonian’?® as well as in Old Testament,?* 
Phoenician,’*? and Palmyrene’** personal names, and also sur- 
vives in the names of two Canaanite cities: viz., Bit-arha‘** 
and Yerihé.*> YRH-BWL is the name of a deity of Palmyra.'*° 
Hodesh,?*7 ‘‘new moon,’’ and Lebanah,’** (the) ‘‘white,’’ 
another name for moon, appear in Old Testament nomenclature 
and in Old Testament,'*® Phoenician,?*° Punic,*** and Hebrew,**? 
personal names. Hilal, an old Semitic word for ‘‘moon,’’ is 
preserved not only in a Hebrew proper name" but eventually 
came, probably because of the new moon-ritual at the sanctuary, 
to mean ‘‘praise.’’!*+ 

It is difficult to determine just how little or much the moon- 
cult in Canaan was directly influenced by the Babylonian type. 
At any rate we observe that in Canaan, as in Babylon, the cir- 
cuits of the moon divided the year into months; and its phases, 
the months into weeks; making, therefore, the first day of 
each year, month, and week occasions for great jubilation. In 
the early Hebrew period each new year’s day and new moon’s 
day was celebrated by blasts of trumpets, by royal families and 
clans keeping holyday by festival, by worshippers making pil- 


1 Abi-a(or A)rah, ‘‘Ab is (the) moon,’’ Ranke, p. 58; Abdi-(A)rah, 
‘*servant of (the) moon,’’ p. 58; Yama(?)-Erah, ‘‘Yah is moon,’’ p. 
113; Sam-Arah, Zimri-Erah, ‘‘ protection is (the) moon,’’ p. 180; Sumu- 
rah, ‘‘Sumu is (the) moon,’’ p. 166. 

1 7Ah-rah, 1 Chr. 8:1; Yarah, Gen. 10:26; Yardah, 1 Chr. 5:14. 

2 ¢BD-YRH, ‘‘servant of (the) moon,’’ Ldzb., HNE., p. 334. 

“8 YRH-BWL’, YRH-Y, Ldzb., HNE., p. 290; YRH-BWN’, Ldzb., EPH. 
ii. p. 417. 

4 Bit-arha, probably for Bit Yerah, ‘‘house of (the) new moon,’’ 
Knudtzon, 83:29. 

*% Josh. 2:1 — Yerehd, Deut. 34:1. 

*%* Ldzb. HNE., p. 290. 

1 Hadashah, Josh. 15:37; Hodshi, 2 Sam. 24:6. 

28 Laban, Deut. 1:1; Libnah, Josh. 10:29, &.; Lebandn (a mountain), 
Deut. 3:25; Lebdnah, Judg. 21:19. 

2° Taban, Gen. 24:29, &.; Lebanah, Ezr. 2:45; Libni, Ex. 6:17, &c.; 
Hodesh, 1 Chr. 8:9. 

* BN-HDSh, Ldzb., HNE., p. 238; M-HDSh, ibid., p. 307. 

1 BN-HDSh, Ldzb., HNE., p. 238. 

#82 MNHM-(L)BNH, a potter’s name in Judah, Bliss and Macal., p. 120. 

#8 Hillel, Judg. 12:13, 15; ep. Baby. Elali, Ranke, p. 199. 

* hillil, Judg. 9:27; Lev. 19:24. 
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grimages to the sanctuaries for worship, and by fasting.***> The 
earliest literature of the Old Testament makes no mention of 
a lunar feast, probably because the Sabbath, with its humani- 
tarian conception, came to supplant these festal occasions which 
undoubtedly were attended with debasing practices. _ 

While Sin in Babylonia was active in inflicting leprosy or 
scab upon evil-doers, the moon in Canaan, once identified with 
Sharrabu, the dreaded fever-demon of the Westland,’** was 
thought to smite at night his victims with the fever.**? 

To the stars, as in Babylonia,”** may have been attributed 
divine personalities; but the only suggestion that such was the 
case is the Old Testament place-name, Kesil.1*° The personifica- 
tion of the stars as ‘‘fighting against Sisera,’’!*° is not conclusive ; 
while the star-worship which was prevalent in Manasseh’s 
reign'*' and which Deuteronomy condemned’ evidently was a 
late introduction from Assyria. 

Dagon. All scholars generally agree with the probability 
that the cult of Dagon was not native to Babylonian soil, but 
was brought in by early Semitic settlers.1** The name of the 
deity appears in the names of two kings of Isin,’** of two early 
Assyrians,'** besides in other personal names mentioned on. the 
Obelisk of Manishtusu,’** in documents of the first dynasty of 
Babylon,'** and in other Babylonian names.*** 


5 See pp. 58, 60 f. 

8 sharab, ‘‘heat,’’ Is. 49:10. 

17 Ts, 49:10; Ps. 121:6. 

%8 KAT, p. 366. 

4 ¢<Orion,’? Josh. 15:30. 

© Judg. 5:20. 

119 K. 21:3; 23:4-6; ep. v. 12. 

12 Deut. 4:19; 17:3. 

48 Dagon was god of the Amorites whose worship was brought by them 
to Babylon and to Palestine. Bezold, in ZA., xxi. (1908) pp. 253 ff.; 
Meyer, $§ 463 ff.; Jastrow, Die Rel., i. p. 98, ep. pp. 219 ff.; Clay, Amurru, 
p. 147; Paton, in HERE., iv. p. 388; Barton, p. 231; KAT.*, p. 358. 

4 Tdin-Dagan, Ishmé-Dagan, Meyer, § 463. 

6 Tshmé-Dagadn, Dagan-bél-nasir, KB., i. p. 204; Bayti-Duquna, Bit- 
Daganna, KB., ii. p. 92. 

1 Gimil-Dagan, Iti-Dagan, KA-Dagan, Ranke, p. 198, &e. 

“ Tdin-Dagan, Nahum-Dagan, Issi(?)-Dagan, Sumu-Dagan, Yazi-Dagan, 
Tiri-Dagan, ibid., and n. 3. 

8 Dagdn-abi and Ibni-Dagan, cited by Paton, in HERE., iv. p. 386b. 
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The deity is mentioned by Hammurabi in his Code, who styles 
himself the ‘‘warrior of Dagon his creator.’’*® From the 
facts that, in the same code, Dagon is referred to as native 
to the Euphrates region, and that he was connected with Bél 
the earth-god, it appears that the deity was originally essen- 
tially a god of water-supply and of the soil..°° This conclusion 
is further strengthened by an old etymology mentioned by Philo 
Byblius connecting the name with corn.’*' This nature of 
Dagon, thus conceived, proves him to be a sort of Semitie Ceres, 
and, therefore, a close relative of the Canaanite ba‘als of the 
next period. In Palestine Dagon first occurs in the name of a 
native of the land of this early period.**? Ramses III’s annalist 
copies the town-name Beth-Dagon from an earlier list.** This 
city is to be identified probably with the city of the same name 
in Judah mentioned in Joshua.** Another town of the same 
name existed in Galilee.*> In the light of the above data it 
seems quite improbable, if not imposible, that Dagon was a 
Philistine god prior to the settlement of this people in Pales- 
tine about 1200 B. c. It is to be concluded rather that the 
Philistines found the cult native to their new land and raised 
it to national importance. Dagon was the chief deity worship- 
ped at Gaza, where celebrations were wont to be held in his 
honor ;** and at Ashdod, where a temple of Dagon existed at 
one time containing his image.'** 

Saphon, the ‘‘north,’’ as an abode for deities, was a favorite 
conception among the Semites, and came therefore to be dei- 
fied.°* Saphén, under the form of Ba‘alat Saphén, was a god- 
dess worshipped at Memphis in Canaanite times;® but, under 
the form of Ba‘al-Saphdén, was worshipped as a god in Syria 

1 iv. 28. 

*° Barton, p. 231. 

*1 dagon, Paton, in HERE., iv. p. 387. 

*2 Dagan-takala, Knudtzon, 317:2, 9,13; 318:4. 

*8 Miiller, Egyptological Research, 1906, p. 49. 

*4 Beth-Dagon, Josh. 15:41; Bit Daganna, KB., ii. p. 92. 

*% Josh. 19:27. 

#%° Judg. 16:23 ff. 

* 7] Sam. 5:1-5. 

*8 Thus Baethgen, p. 22; Noé., in ZMG., xlii (1888), p. 472; Gray, p. 
134; Baudissin, i. p. 278. 

# Miiller, p. 315. 
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and Palestine, being mentioned in a treaty made between Esar- 
haddon and the king of Tyre,’ and likewise surviving in the 
annals of Tiglath-pileser’** and Sargon’® as the name of a peak 
of Lebanon. Also a city on the Red Sea preserves the name.** 
The simple form, Saphén, occurs in an Old Testament city east 
of the Jordan.’** Moreover, an Assyrian eponym of the time of 
Ashurbanipal,’* and Old Testament,’ Egyptian,’ Phoe- 
nician,’** and Punic’® personal names bear the name of this 
god of the north. 

Sharrabu, ‘‘heat,’’**® and Birdu, ‘‘cold,’’™* appearing in 
the Babylonian list of western deities'** as designations for the 
two forms of Nergal,’* survive separately each in Old Testa- 
ment personal names.’** Birdu may also linger in an old 
Canaanite place-name’ and in a Palmyrene personal name.**® 
These facts seem to suggest that heat and cold were deified by 
the Amorites. 

Uru, ‘‘light,’’ as a divine name, appears as an element in 
Semitic names in both East and West. Urra was the god of 
Cutha,’* and, as such, occurs in many personal names of the 
first dynasty of Babylon.*** The cult of Uru came westward 
with the early Amorites and even penetrated Egypt, for as 

1° Ba‘ al Sapuna, KAT., p. 357. 

1 Ba‘ li-Sapiina, KAT, p. 479. 

12 Ba‘ il-Saptina, ibid. 

18 Ba‘ al-Sephén, Ex. 14:2, 9; Num. 33:7. 

4 Josh. 13:27; Judg. 12:1. 

15 Gir Sapinu, Giri-Sapini, ‘‘client of Saphin,’’ KAT., p. 479. 

16 7Hli-Saphan, Num. 3:30; Sephan-Yah(u), Jer. 21:1, &e.; Siphyon, 
Gen. 46:16 — Sephon, Num. 26:15; HWSh‘-SPN, a potter’s name, Bliss 
and Macal. p. 119; SPN-YHW, on a Hebrew coin, Ldzb., HNE., p. 359. 

7 Saphnath-pa‘neah, name given to Joseph, Gen. 41:45. 

8 BD-SPN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 234; ‘BD-SPN, ibid., 335. 

© SPN-B‘L, ibid., p. 359; SPN-YS$DK, Ldzb., EPH., vol. i. p. 359. 

1” Heb. sharab, ‘‘burning heat.’’ 

™ Heb. barad, ‘‘hail.’’ 

12 KAT, p. 415. 

8 See Nergal, Chap. XV. 

4 Shereb-Yah, Ezr. 8:18, &.; Bered, 1 Chr. 7:20. 

1% Bered, Gen. 16:14. 

1° BSL-BRD, Ldzb., HNE., p. 236. 

7 Clay, Amurru, pp. 109 ff. 

8 DRRA-bani, URRA-erishnu, URRA-gamil, URRA-gasheir(?), Ranke, 
p. 172. 
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early as the 4th dynasty there is found the beginning of the 
solar cult in Egypt. This was a foreign cult as may be inferred 
from the probable derivations of R‘a, the Egyptian sun-god, 
from the Semitic ’Or, ‘‘light,’’ and from the fact that sun- 
worship was not known among the neolithic Egyptians.‘ In 
the West Uru found expression in Uru-salim,'* a city of the 
Amarna period; in Uru-milki, the king of Gebal mentioned in 
the annals of Sennacherib;'*! and in Old Testament**? and 
Phoenician'** personal names. Yahweh was Israel’s UR.*%* 

Salem, ‘‘darkness,’’*> giving an air of mystery to the prim- 
itive mind, would naturally be deified. Such a deity occurs in 
Assyrian names of the time of Sargon,'*® in the Amarna place- 
name, Buru-silim,'** in the personal name Salmu,'*’ in the names 
of a mountain'®® and of a town,’®® and in two Old Testament 
personal names.'*! | , 

Tal, ‘‘dew,’’ another natural phenomenon,’ was deified, 
since it appears as an element in Babylonian names'® and in two 
Old Testament personal names.’ 


Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, London (1913), pp. 
85 ff. 

7° Knudtzon, 289:14, &e. 

8! KB., ii. p. 91. 

2 70r, 1 Chr. 11:35; ’Uri, probably for ’Uri-Yah, Ex. 31:2, &e.; ’Uri- 
el, 1 Chr. 6:9 (24), &e.; ’Urt-Yah, 2 Sam. 11:3, &.; ’Urt-Yahi, Jer. 
26:20; Shedé-’0r, Num. 1:5, &e. 

18 BL-’WR, ’R-MLK, Cooke, pp. 18, 20. 

4 Ps, 27:1; Is. 2:5; 10:17; 60:19, 20; Mic. 7:8. 

1% Heb. sel, Assy. salamu. 

* Salmu-ahé, Salmu-sharikbi, KAT.*, p. 476. 

7 Knudtzon, 137:64, 85. 

188 Thid., 7:73, 80. 

1° Har Salmon, Judg. 9:48. 

1 Salménah, Num. 33:41, 42. 

1 Salmon, 2 Sam. 23:28; Salmunna‘, Judg. 8:5, &e. 

2 Gen. 27:28; Ps. 133:3. 

18 ¢¢tali?’? in Tali-ibni(?), Ranke, p. 218. 

4 7Abi-Tal, 2 Sam. 3:4, &. Hammi-Tal, 2 K. 23:31. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PANTHEON: GODS OF THE INNER CONSCIOUSNESS 


As the ba‘als were thought to enter into and dwell in certain 
natural objects and to reveal themselves to men through the 
natural phenomena attending these respective objects, so gods 
were also thought to enter at times into men and reveal them- 
selves through the various human emotions. Thus the emotions 
of anger, fear, joy, love, and peace, which came at different times 
to men in their various experiences, were deified. The activity 
of the emotional gods, such as anger, strength. and joy, could, 
for special manifestations, be enhanced by participation in cer- 
tain rites or even by sleeping. Thus, the eating of the flesh and 
the drinking of the blood of some holy animal, or the eating of 
herbs, or of the fruit and leaves of a certain sacred tree, were 
old customs which undoubtedly betray the intention of the par- 
ticipant to secure or to invite that emotion, or that deity of con- 
sciousness, which a certain sacred food was thought to awaken 
or to produce. On the eve of battle, warriors, by eating the 
sacrifice and drinking the blood’ of some strong animal, would 
seek to be possessed by the god of strength or of anger. Sim- 
ilarly dream-states, produced by an indwelling deity, were 
sought and were eagerly interpreted with ominous significance. 
Probably sleeping near holy places especially produced states 
in which the deity revealed his will. Thus Jacob dreamed at 
Beth-el,? Solomon at Gibeon,* and the treasure-hunting Egyp- 
tians at the traditional Sinait The interpretation of dreams 
became a science at Elephantine in the fourth century B. c.* 

For the sake of correctly interpreting states of consciousness 
there originated the order of nebi’im, ‘‘prophets,’’ just as the 
priest-diviner arose for interpreting the phenomena of nature. 

See p. 43. 

*Gen. 28:12, 19. 

31K. 3:5-15. 

‘Petrie, RS., pp. 67-9, 190. 

5 CIS., ii. 137; Cooke, p. 203. 


6 
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The prophets, in extreme cases, sought to suppress the normal 
and to enhance the abnormal states of consciousness by going 
through all sorts of bodily movements, as do the modern der- 
vishes. In this frenzied state they believed themselves to be 
possessed by some divine personality who could in this way 
best impart a revelation. Prophets of this kind existed at Gebal 
as early as 1118 B. c. and were numerous in the days of Sam- 
uel and of Elijah.° 


°See p. 56. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


PANTHEON: GODS OF THE EVENTS OF LIFE 


Gods of the events of life, in distinction from the nature- 
ba‘ als and the gods of the inner consciousness, presided over all 
the departments of tribal and individual life. As the ba‘als 
were thought to own and to exercise authority over objects, so 
departmental deities owned and exercised authority over men. 
These, too, were given titles which were really projections into 
the realm of the ideal of the conceptions of family and tribal 
heads who were wont to exercise authority as ‘‘father-uncle,”’ 
““heloved,’’ ‘‘father,’’ ‘‘brother,’’ ‘‘king,’’ and ‘‘name.’’ While 
nature gods were often regarded as hostile to man and difficult 
of approach, the departmental deities, on the other hand, were 
conceived of as beneficent, as is shown by many personal names. 
Thus on the passive side of his nature one god or another is 
kind, strong, exalted, friendly, and righteous; while on the 
active side, he dwells, creates, knows, helps, fills, saves, hears, 
and gives peace and favor. A blessing was thought to be con- 
ferred on a child if he bore the name of some deity; hence ~ 
arose the almost universal custom of giving theophorous names. 

Interpreters of the divine will as related to life’s events were 
known as the ‘‘wise men.’’ These have already been discussed. 

Divine titles were applied to the gods of this class just as 
ba‘al was given as a title to all nature-divinities. Of this class 
of titles we have the following: 

‘Amm, ‘‘father-uncle,’’ is a very old Semitic title, and dates 
from a time in polyandrous society when a child could not 
distinguish his own father in a group of his mother’s husbands. 
When carrying over the conception of human relationship to the 
gods, the chief tribal deity would be known as ‘Amm. ‘Amm 
and all other similar titles have been preserved in proper names. 
Though the term in its later development came to mean any 
ancestor on the paternal side, and later, any relative in general, 
its occurrence from first to last in proper names is confirmatory 
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of its early divine significance.t ‘Amm survives in Emu as the 
deity of the land of Suti on the western bank of the Euphrates,’ 
as the name of the chief deity of the Katabin Arabs,* and as the 
name of a tribe in Mesopotamia. Proper names having the ele- 
ment ‘amm, connected with or without ‘‘i,’’ and compounded 
with verbs or nouns either preceding or following, are expressive, 
as Paton has conclusively shown, of some affirmation of deity; 
and ‘amm in these names is not to be interpreted as ‘‘people’’ 
or ‘‘kinsman.’’> This well-recognized divine element*® is found 
in a large number of proper names collected from various parts 
of the ancient Semitic world. Thus, it occurs in personal names 
on the Obelisk of Manishtusu*; in other ancient Babylonian 
personal names,® particularly belonging to the time of the first 
dynasty of Babylon®; in the ancient place-name, Dir-‘ammi,"® 
‘‘amm is a fortress’’; in many Assyrian personal names’; in 
personal names” and the place-names™* of Amarna and Canaan- 
ite times; in the names of Canaanite cities taken by the Israel- 


* Paton, in HERE., vol. i. pp. 386 ff. 

* KAT?, p. 481. 

* Hommel, in ZDMG., 1895, p. 525. 

* Bené-- Ammo, Num. 22:5 (see Heb.). 

°‘ HERE., vol. i. pp. 387-8. 

°In various forms ‘‘Ama,’’ ‘* Amma,’’ ‘* Ammu,’’ ‘‘Hammu,’’ ‘¢Emu,’’ 
6¢Ami,’’ ‘‘Imme,’’? and ‘‘Imi.’’ 

7 Imi-ilu, Sheil, Textes, pp. 6 ff.; Ama-Sin, ‘‘uncle is Sin,’? A v. 3= 
Imi-Sin Sheil, pp. 6 ff.; Beli-am, ‘‘Beli is uncle,’’ C xv. 3. 

8 Ami-li-’ti, ‘‘uncle is might,’’ KAT.*, p. 483; Ilu-Imme, Nabu-hammé, 
‘¢Nebo is uncle,’’ interchanges with Nabi-ammé and Nabi-immé, KAT., 
p. 481; Ami-zabti, Ranke, p. 183; Ammi-Ya, Ranke, p. 65. 

°¢Ammu-rabi or Hammu-rabi, ‘‘uncle is high,’’ Ranke, p. 85; ‘ Ammi- 
saduga, p. 65; ‘Ammi-ditana (scatana?), ‘‘my uncle is leader,’’ p. 65. 

” KAT, p. 481. 

" Am-yate’u; ‘Ammu-ladin, ‘‘my uncle is near’’; ‘Am-ramu; Bir- 
amma, ‘‘Bir is uncle’’; Zimri-hammu, ‘‘mountain-sheep is uncle’’; 
A-a-am-me = Yah-am(?), ‘*Yah is uncle’’; Atar-hamu, ‘‘abundance is 
uncle’’; Shulmdnu-imme; Shamash-imme; Si’-imme; Se-ime, ‘‘gift is 
uncle’’; Yashdi-hammu, ‘‘my uncle is lofty,’’ KAT., p. 481-3. 

“= Emmienshi, Breasted, ARE., i. § 494; Yan-hamu, Knudtzon, 98:1; 
Balumme, 8:19; Ammu-nira, 136:29= Hammu-niri, 137:15, 66, 69; 
138:52, 132; Y-b‘-’ra-‘a-mu, ‘‘Am has swallowed,’’ Miiller, p. 195= 
Yible-‘am, place-name, Josh. 17:11 = Bil-‘am, 1 Chr. 6:55 (70); Ama-Ya, 
Knudtzon, 62:42, 45. 

1% Ammia, a land, Knudtzon, 139:15; 140:11. 
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ites“ ; in the Arabic divine name ‘Ammi-anas* ; in Aramezan,® 
Sabean,’* ancient Arabic,* South Arabic,*° Ammonite,?° 
Phoenician,?* and Nabatean*? personal names; and in the 
names of persons, principally foreigners, living in Palestine 
before the eighth century.”* 

Dad has essentially the same original meaning as ‘Amm, 
‘*father-uncle.’’** It appears as a divine title in West Semitic 
proper names” as early as the Obelisk of Manishtusu** and the 
first dynasty of Babylon.** Assyrian documents** preserve 
many more names of this form; while the personal name Dudu® 


**Am-‘ Ad, Josh. 19:26; Yokne-‘am, Josh. 12:22; Yokde-‘am, ‘‘he 
who burns is uncle,’’ Josh. 15:56; Yokme-‘am, 1 K. 4:12; Gid-‘om, Judg. 
20:45. 

* A god of the Khaulan, Wellh., p. 23. 

* Amme-ba‘ ali, KAT.*, p. 482. 

**Ammi-amara, Hommel, p. 84; ‘Ammi-anisa, ibid., p. 51; ‘Ammi- 
yathi‘a, ‘‘my uncle has helped,’’ p. 84; ‘Amm-kariba, ‘‘ uncle has blest,’’ 
CIS. iv. p. 73; ‘Ammi-amuka, ‘‘my unele is wise’’; Ammi-saduka, ‘‘my 
uncle is righteous’’; ‘Ammi-samia, ‘‘my uncle has heard’’; ‘Ammi- 
shapaka, ‘‘my uncle has bestowed,’’?’ Hommel, p. 84. 

** Amme-’ta’, KAT, p. 482. 

*« Ammi-za‘ da, ‘‘my uncle has terrified’’; ‘Ammi-dhara’a, ‘‘my uncle 
has sown’’; Ammi-yada‘a, ‘‘my uncle knows’’; Ammi-yapia, ‘‘my uncle 
is perfect.’’—Hommel, p. 84. 

*» Ammi-nadab, ‘‘my uncle has been generous,’’? KB., ii. p. 240; Ben- 
‘ammi, ‘‘son of my uncle,’’? Gen. 19:38. 

1 °D-‘M, Ldzb., HNE., p. 217. 

=<¢M-YRT, Ldzb., EPH., ii. p. 421. 

* Yorke-‘am, 1 Chr. 2:44; ‘Ammi-’el, 2 Sam. 9:4, &.; ‘Ammi-Hid, 
13:37, &e.; ‘Ammi-zabad, 1 Chr. 27:6; ‘Ammi-nadab, Ex. 6:23; ‘Ammi- 
shadday, Num. 1:12; ‘Am-ram, Ex. 6:18, &.; *Ani-‘am, 1 Chr. 7:19; 
Ben-‘ammi, Gen. 19:38; Bil-‘am, probably for Ba‘al-‘am, Num. 22:5, 
&e.; *Eli-‘am, 2 Sam. 11:3, &.; Malkam, probably for Malak-‘am, 1 Chr. 
8:9; Rehab-‘am, 1 K. 11:43; Yarob-‘am, 1 K. 11:26, &.; Yashob-‘am, 
1 Chr. 11:11; Yekam-‘am, 1 Chr. 23:19, &.; Yithre-‘am, 2 Sam. 3:5, &e. 

** Heb. dod, ‘‘paternal uncle.’’ 

* KAT, p. 483. 

*° DA-DA, E-DA-DA, Dada, Gal-dada, Ranke, p. 211, n. 3. 

= Dadu-sha, Dadi-Ya, DA-DA-wagar, Ranke, p. 77; Da-wi-da-nim, p. 78; 
Dadi, name of god in 16th year of Samsu-iluna, Dada, Dadu-rabi, Aba- 
Dadi, cited by Ranke, p. 211. 

*8 Dayaddi-ilu, Didi, Dudiia, Dudii, Dadi, Dada, Dadai, Dadi-ilu, KAT’, 
p. 483. 

* Knudtzon, 158:1, &e. 
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and the place-name ’Ash-déd** record its first appearance in 
Canaan. Israel, according to the Moabite stone, worshipped 
a deity by the name of Didah,** in whose cult an altar-hearth 
was sacred.**? Moreover Diid may have been the favorite title 
of the nwmen of Beer-sheba if ‘‘thy God’’ of the LXX of 
Amos 8:14 is to be used in restoring the original did in the 
place of the Massoretie derek, ‘‘way.’’** In Isaiah 5:1 dodi, 
‘*beloved,’’ is used as an appellation of Yahweh. The sacred 
character of this title is borne out in many old personal names.** 

Ab, Abu, ‘‘father,’’ was another divine title originating in 
the next stage of social development known as polygamous, 
when the child first recognized his father. Naturally the appel- 
lation and attributive of paternity was applied to the tribal 
deity, as is clearly attested by the prevalence of proper names, 
containing the element abu, throughout the ancient Semitic 
world. Thus, personal names meet us from the time of the 
erection of the Obelisk of Manishtusu;**> from the Amorite,** 
Kassite,** and Neo-Babylonian** periods of Babylonian history ; 
and from Assyrian documents.*® In the West this divine title 
shows its influence in Abi-shua,* an Asiatic trader who visited 
Egypt in the time of Sesostris III (1887-1850 b. c.) ; in the two 
personal names Abi-milki** and Hash-abu*? of the Amarna 

* Josh. 11:22, &e. 

*1 MTI., line 12. 

* Smith, RS., pp. 488 f. 

* By the similarity of the Heb. letters, ‘‘u’’ with ‘‘r’’ and ‘‘d’’ 
with ‘‘k.’’ 

%4¢El-Dad, Num. 11:26; ’Eli-Dad, Num. 34:21; Mé-Dad, Num. 11:26, 
probably for ‘Ammi-Dad; Dawid, David, Ruth 4:17, &.; Dddd, Judg. 
10:1, &¢.; Doda-Y(w?)ahi, 2 Chr. 20:37; Bildad probably for Ba‘al- 
Dad, Job. 2:11, &.; Hena-Dad, Ezr. 3:9, &e. 

% Abi-da, Hoschander in ZA., 1907, p. 250; Abu-BU, ibid., p. 253. 

* Summu-abum(bim), Ranke, p. 166; Abi-arah, ‘‘my father is the 
moon,’’ Abi-eshuh(u’?), Abi-har, Abi-Yah, Abi-Ya(?)buh, Abi-Yatum, 
p. 58; Abi-ilu, Abi-li-Ya, p. 59; <Abi-ma-Ishtar, Abi-ma-ras, Abi-rah, Abi- 
sat(t)d, Abu-Dadi, Abu-Yatum, Abu(m)-bani, Abu(m)-tabum, Abu-(m)- 
waqar, Ranke, pp. 60, 61. 

*™Very common elements are aba, abi, abu, abbu, Clay, Personal Names, 
p. 149. 

8 Abu-nadib, Abi-yakar, KAT.*, p. 483. 

© Abi-ramu, Abi-rame, Abi-ikamu, Abi-Salam, KAT.’, p. 482. 

“Yb-sh’, ‘‘ Ab is salvation,’’ Miiller, p. 36. 

“1 ¢¢ Ab is king,’’ Knudtzon, 147:2, &e. 

“ Tbid., 174:4. 
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period; in the placenames HKL-’BRM,* ‘‘Field of Abram,”’ 
and ’Abi-rama;** in many Old Testament personal names* 
belonging to the traditional and to the pre-Solomoniec** periods 
of Israel’s history; and in personal names from ancient Ara- 
bic,*7 Phoenician,*® Punic,*® Aramaic,®° and Sinaitic™ sources. 

Ah, Ahu, ‘‘brother,’’ or ‘‘kinsman,’’ is another oft-occur- 
ring divine title revealed in personal names on the Obelisk of 
Manishtusu®? and in documents of the first dynasty of Baby- 
lon®* and of the Assyrian empire.** In the West the element 
survives in the Amarna personal names Ah-ribi(t)a,= Ahi- 
Tabu,®* Kin-ahhi," and A(h)-tirumna;** in Old Testament per- 

* Hw-k-rw-’-’-b’-r’-m, ‘‘field of Abram,’’ Breasted, ARE., iv. § 715. 

“ *Abi-ra-ma, Miiller, p. 168. : 

* *Abi-‘albon, 2 Sam. 23:31; ’Abi-’el, 1 Sam. 9:1, &.; *Abi-’asaph, 
Ex. 6:24; ’Abi-gail, 1 Sam. 25:14, &e.; ’Abi-Dan, Num. 1:11, &c.; 
’Abi-da‘, Gen. 25:4; ’Abi-Yahi, 2 Chr. 13:20, &.— ’Abi-yam, 1 K. 
14:31, &.— ’Abi-Ya, 1 Sam. 8:2, &e.; ’Abi-Yah, 2 Chr. 29:1; ’Abi-hi’, 
Ex. 6:23, &.; ’Abi-Hiid, 1 Chr. 8:3; ’Abi-hail, Num. 3:35, &e.; *’Abt- 
tub, 1 Chr. 8:11; ’Abi-Tal, 2 Sam. 3:4; ’Abi-ma’el, Gen. 10:28; ’Abi- 
melek, Gen. 20:2, &e. = ’Akish, 1 Sam. 21:11 (10), &e.; ’Abi-nadab, 1 Sam. 
7:1, &.; ’Abi-no‘am, Judg. 4:6, &e.; ’Abi-ner, 1 Sam. 14:50, &e.; ’Abi- 
‘Ezer, Num. 26:30, &.; ’Abi-ram, Num. 16:1, &.; ’Ab-ram, Gen. 11:26, 
&e. = ’Abraham, Gen. 17:5, &e.; ’Abi-shag, 1 K. 1:3, &e.; *’Abi-shiia‘, 
1 Chr. 5:50 (6:4), &e.; *Abi-shir, 1 Chr. 2:28, &.; ’Abi-shay, 1 Sam. 
26:6, &e.; ’Abi-Shalém, 1 K. 15:2, &.; ’Eb-yathar, 1 Sam. 22:20, &e.; 
’Ah-’ab, 1 K. 16:28, &.; ’Oholi-’ab, Ex. 31:6, &.; Y0o-’ab, 1 Sam. 26:6, 
&e.; ’Eli-’ab, Num. 1:9, &.; Yesheb-’ab, 1 Chr. 24:13; Shin-’ab, Gen. 
14:2. ‘ 

“With few exceptions all Ab names are referred by Old Testament 
literature to the time prior to and including the time of David. Gray, p. 28. 

* Abi-Yate’, KB., ii. p. 215. 

* °B-HLL, ’BY-B‘L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 205; Abi-ba‘al, Abi-milki, KAT.~, 
p. 482; ’°B-B‘L, Ldzb., EPH., ii. p. 403; ’B-KM, Ldzb., HNE., p. 206. 

© °B-B‘L, CIS., i. 378, 2; ’B-Sh’N, Lazb., EPH., p. 352. 

© *B-’WShW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 205; *BY-TB, CIS., ii. 123, 2. 

5% 7B-’WShW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 205. 

= Ahu-hi [or tab(i, u)], Hoschander, in ZA., 1907, p. 260; Ahu-hu, 
Ahu-isap, 261; Ahu-patan (or lik), p. 263; Ahu-sum(u, i)su, p. 264 

 Ahi(-a)-sat(d, t), Ahi-Ya, Ranke, p. 62; Ahi-wadum, Ahutabum, 
Ranke, p. 63. 

 Ahi-ikamu, Ahi-yakar, Ahi-nadbi, Ahi-milki, Ahi-réme, Ahi-ramu, 
KATS, p. 482. 

53 Knudtzon, 107 :14. 

8 Tbid., 8:14. 

5 Thid., 8:15, 25. 

8 Tbid., 319:5. 
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sonal names*® belonging, with two exceptions, to the times prior 
to the eighth century B. c.;°° and in Phoenician,™ Philistine,” 
Aramean,®* Aramaic,“ and Hebrew® personal names. 

Melek, ‘‘king,’’ and Milkah, ‘‘queen,’’ as titles of sover- 
eignty were probably carried over from the tribal head to the 
divine counterpart. Since the god Malik in the Babylonian 
pantheon” held an insignificant place, he must, therefore, have 
been one of the products, and not the cause, of the same gen- 
eral tendency throughout the Semitic world to ascribe royal 
prerogative to deities. Thus malik appears in Babylonia as a 
divine epithet meaning counselor®’ in many West Semitic per- 
sonal names most of which occur on the Obelisk of Manishtusu,** 
but one in a document of the first dynasty.*° Similar personal 
names continue to be used till the Persian period.*® This divine 
appellative is very common in Assyrian and Palestinian proper 
names, thus occurring in Assyrian personal names; in three 


° *Ehid, 1 Chr. 8:6; ’Ah-’ab, 1 K. 16:28, &.; *Ah-ban, 1 Chr. 2:29; 
*Ahi-may, 1 Chr. 4:2; ’Ahi-’am, 2 Sam. 23:33, &e.; ’Ahi-Yah(w), 1 Sam. 
14:3, &e.; *Ahi-Hiid, Num. 34:27; ’Ah-YO, 2 Sam. 6:3, &.; ’Ahi-Hud, 
1 Chr. 8:7; ’Ahi-tib, 1 Sam. 14:3, &.; ’Ahi-lid, 2 Sam. 8:16, &e.; 
*Ahi-Moth, 1 Chr. 6:25 (10); ’Ahi-melek, 1 Sam. 21:3 (2), &e.; ’Ahi- 
man, Num. 13:22, &.; ’Ahi-ma‘as, 2 Sam. 15:27, &.; ’Ah-yan, 1 Chr. 
7:19; *Ahi-nadab, 1 K. 4:14; ’Ahi-no‘am, 1 Sam. 14:50, &.; ’Ahi-samak, 
Ex. 31:6, &.; ’Ahi-‘Ezer, Num. 1:12, &.; ’Ahi-kam, 2 K. 22:12; ’Ahi- 
ram, Num. 26:38; Hiram, probably for ’Ahi-ram, 2 Sam. 5:11, &e.; ’Ahi- 
ra‘, Num. 1:15, &e.;, ’Ahi-shahar, 1 Chr. 7:10; ’Ahi-shar, 1 K. 4:6; ’Ahi- 
thophel, 2 Sam. 15:12, &.; Hi’el, probably for ’Ahi-’el, 1 K. 16:34; 
*Aha-rehel, 1 Chr. 4:8. 

© Gray, p. 38. 

*% Ahi-milki, KB., ii. p. 173; ’H-NDB, ’H-“LN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 212. 

© Ahi-milki, KB., ii. p. 149, 241; Ahi-miti, p. 65. 

® Ahi-ramu, KB., i. p. 75. 

* °H-LKD, CIS., ii. 93; ’H-MLKW, CIS., ii. 231 f.; ’H-WShN, Ldzb., 
EPH., ii. p. 412. 

© °"H-M‘S, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 352; ‘Ahi-Ydn, ’HY-T’Y, ii. 403; 
"H-WTB, ii. p. 411. 

* A local god of the city of Tar-ma-as, KAT.*, p. 469. 

* Written Ma-UR, KAT, p. 469. 

“See Scheil, Texts élam.-sém. pp. 41 ff. 

® Ilu-malik, ‘‘god is counsellor,’’ Ranke, p. 104. 

* Milhi-taribi, Nihi-Milhi, KAT, p. 417. 

% Bél-ili-milki, Dagana-milki, Dagan-milki, Huru-m(ilki?), Milkai, Milki, 
Milka-Ya, KAT, p. 471; Milki-ashapa, KB., ii. pp. 149, 241; Milki-Ya, 
Milki-Aya, Milki-ilu, Meliki-ilu, Milki-Ishtar, Milki-Ashshur, Milki-ba, 
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old Canaanite place-names ;**7 in Amarna™ and Old Testament 
personal names, the latter belonging mostly to the seventh cen- 
tury B. c.;7* and in Phoenician,” Philistine,** Hebrew,”? Edo- 
mite,** Aramean,”® Aramaic,°° Nabatean,*t and Palmyrene*?” 


Milki-erba, Milki-mudammik, Milki-idri, Milki-iru, Milki-larim, Milki-niri, 
Milki-ramu, Ilu-milki, Milki-rému, Il-mala(ki), KAT, p. 471. Al-Nashhu- 
milki, Al-Si’-milki, Ilu-milki, KAT}, p. 470; Abdi-milki, Adad-milki, Ahi- 
milki, A-Nashuh-milki, KAT.#, p. 471. 

= ’"Emek ham-Melek, ‘‘valley of the king,’’ Gen. 14:17; 2 Sam. 18:18; 
Yw-d-h-m-rw-k, or Yadah-melek, place-name, Breasted, ARE., iv. § 712; 
R(e)-le-ma-ra-ka = ’Eli-melek, Thutmose III’s list, No. 45, MVG., 1907, 
p. 17 = ’Allam-melek, in Asher, Josh. 19:26. 

% Abdi-milki, ‘‘servant of Melek,’’ Knudtzon, 123:37; Milk-ili, 
**Melek is god,’’ 267:4, &.; Milk-ilu, 249:6; Abi-milki, ‘‘father is 
Melek,’’ 147:2, &.; JIli-milku, 151:45; 286:36. 

* 7 Abi-melek, Gen. 20:2, &.; *Ahi-melek, 1 Sam. 21:2 (1), &.; *Adra- 
melek, 2 K. 17:31, &e.; ’Eli-melek, Ruth 1:2; Melek, 1 Chr. 8:35; 
‘Ebed-melek, ‘‘servant of Melek,’’ Jer. 38:7; Milkah, ‘‘queen,’’ Gen. 
11:29, &e.; Malki-’el, Gen. 46:17, &e.; Malki-Yah(a), Jer. 21:1, &e.; 
Malki-Sedek, ‘‘Melek is righteous,’’ Gen. 14:18, &e.; Malki-ram, 1 Chr. 
3:18; Malki-shiia‘, 1 Sam. 14:49, &.; Malkam, 1 Chr. 8:9; Ya-melek, 
1 Chr. 4:34; Mallik, 1 Chr. 6:29 (44); Meliki (Meliki?), Neh. 12:14; 
Regem-melek, Zech. 7:2; Nethan-melek, 2 K. 23:11. 

% Abi-milki, Ahi-milki, KB., ii. p. 173; Uru-milki, p. 91; <Abdi-milkuti, 
KB. ii pp. 125 ff.; Melki-asaph?, KB., ii. p. 241, ep. ii. p. 149; ’DR-MLK, 
Ldzb., HNE., p. 209; ’HL-MLK, ibid.; BN-MLK, ibid., p. 238; B‘L- 
ML’K, CIS., i. 182, &.; B‘L-MLK, Ldzb., HNE., p. 240; MLK-’SR, 
name of deity, CIS., i. 123b, 1 ff.; MLK-B‘L, name of deity, ibid., 123, 
MLK-YTN, CIS., i. 10, 2, &.; MLK-‘ShTRT, name of deity, ibid., 8, 1; 
MLK-PSh, MLK-RM, Ldzb., HNE., p. 311; MYLK-“MN MYLK-TN, 
ibid., p. 308; *“HT-MLK, ’R-MLK, BD-MLE, CIS., i. 124, 4; GR-MLK, 
ibid., 50, 2; HN-MLK, Ldzb., HNE., p. 260; H-MLK, CIS., i. 135, 4, &e.; 
HT-MLK, ibid., 429, 2, &.; YD‘-MLK, Ldzb., HNE., p. 285; YHW- 
MLK, CIS., i. 1, &.; YTN-MLK, CIS., i. 244, 3, &.; MKN-MLK, 
Ldzb., HNE., p. 316; ‘Z-MLK, CIS., i. 189, 3, &.; SDK-MLK, Ldzb., 
HNE., p. 357; *HT-MYLKT, ibid., p. 213; H-MLKT, CIS., i. 135, 4, 
&e.; HT-MLKT, ibid., 231, 1, &.; MT-MLKT, ibid., 438, 3 ff.; N‘-MLKT, 
ibid., 41, 2; ‘B-MLKT, ibid., 317, 4, &e. 

® Ahi-milki of Ashdod, KB., ii. pp. 149, 241. 

™ MLK-ZP, Ldzb., HNE., p. 311; GR-MLK, ibid., p. 253; *HT-MLK, 
ibid., p. 213. 

8 Kaush-malaka, of the time of Tiglath Pileser, KB., ii. p. 21. 

* Jl-mala(ki), CIS., ii. 1, No. 28; Ba’al-maluku, KB., ii. p. 172. 

® °D-MLK, CIS., i. 50; ’SR-MLK, ibid., 155>, 4; MLK-M, ibid., 94, 2. 

* MLK-W, CIS., ii. 158, 6; 170, 3; MLK-YWN, ibid., 201, 1; 219, 1. 

® MLK-HLS, Ldzb., HNE., p. 311; MLK-’L, CIS., ii. 30, 1; MLK- 
BL (deity), Ldzb., HNE., p. 310; MLK-WS’, MLK-Y, ibid., p. 311. 
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personal names. <A deity bearing the title Melek, but corrupted 
to Molek, was worshipped in the next period.** 

Shum, Sum, or Shem, ‘‘name,’’ occurs as an element in West 
Semitic proper names in Babylonia as far back as the reign of 
Dungi of Ur,’* the inscription on the Obelisk of Manishtusu,** 
and the first dynasty of Babylon.*© Three Canaanite cities‘ 
and one city of the Amarna period,** a person of Gaza of the 
time of Merneptah,*® many persons mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment,®® and in South Arabian name-lists,° and a few persons 
mentioned in Phoenician,*? Punic,®** and Aramaic* inscriptions 
bear names variously compounded with this divine title. Shem 
became an early designation for Yahweh.** 

Of the special gods who presided over the affairs of life, to 
whom special names, in contrast to general titles, might appro- 
priately be applied, the following should be mentioned: 

‘Ashtart. The worship of ‘Ashtart, the primitive Semitic 
mother-goddess, was carried by the early Semites from their 


See Chap. XXVIII. 

* SIM-Uru, ‘‘name is light,’’? place-name (2286-2229 B. c.), probably 
= modern Simyra, Paton, p. 22. 

® Ahu-shumu, ‘‘brother is name,’’ ZA., 1907, p. 264. 

* Sumu-abum (bim), ‘‘name is father,’’ Sumu-atar, Sumu-hat(d, t)nu, 
Sumu-hala, Sumu-ha-ammu, Sumu-la-ilu, Sumu-liel, Sumu-rah, Sumu-rame, 
Su-UH-KI, Sumu-, Ranke, p. 166. 

* Shama-Adda, Knudtzon, 49:2; Shwm-Add(a), ibid., 224:3; Shamu- 
Adda, 225:3; Shumu-Hadi, 97:1. 

* Sham-huna, place-name, Knudtzon, 225:4. 

® Sh’-m-B-‘-r’-m = Shem-Ba’al, ‘‘Shem is baf‘al,’’ Breasted, ARE., 
iii. § 632. 

” Shem, Gen. 5:32, &e.; Shem-’eber, Gen. 14:2; Shemi-’el, 1 Sam. 1:20; 
Shemi-da‘, Num. 26:32, &e.; Shemi-ramoth, 1 Chr. 15:18, &e.; Shim-’am, 
1 Chr. 9:38 — Shim’a, 1 Chr. 8:32; Sham-gar, Judg. 3:31, &.; Sem(m)a, 
1 Chr. 7:37, LXX for Shamma’; Shammah, Gen. 36:13, &e.; Shammay, 
1 Chr. 2:28, &.; Ger-shom, Ex. 2:22, &.; Shem-ida‘, of the time of 
Ahab, S. 8S. Times, Jan. 7, 1911. 

™ Sumhu-amara, ‘‘his name has commanded,’’ Sumhu-apika, ‘‘his name 
is powerful,’’? Sumhu-watara, ‘‘his name is above all others,’’ Yada‘a- 
sumhu, ‘‘his name is omniscient,’’ Swmhu-yapi‘a, ‘‘his name shines,’’ 
Sumhu-kariba, ‘‘his name is blest,’? Sumhu-ali, ‘‘his name is sublime,’’ 
Sumhu-riyimu, ‘‘his name is sublimity,’’ Hommel, p. 84. 

® Shi-ZBL, Ldzb., HNE., p. 377; ShM’, CIS., i. 51, 1. 

* ShM-HYT, CIS., i. 281, 3. 

* ShM-W’L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 377. 

® Gen. 4:26; 12:8; 13:4, &e. 
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Arabian home to every country whither they went. This famous 
goddess won a unique and well-defined reputation, though with 
loeal colorings, in every country settled by her worshippers. In 
Babylonia she was known as Ishtar, but in the Westland her 
name is probably etymologically better preserved.** In a dedica- 
tory inscription in which Hammurabi is called the ‘‘king of 
Amurru’’ (Westland), the goddess appears as Ashirtu or Ash- 
ratu®’ and is styled the ‘‘bride of the king of heaven,’’ ‘‘mis- 
tress of luxury and splendor,’’ and ‘‘the merciful one who 
reverently implores her spouse.’ He, according to a hymn, is 
‘‘Amurru the lord of the mountain,’’ since he is associated with 


‘*Ashratu,’’ ‘‘the mistress of the steppe.’”® The name of this 
goddess appears in the West under the following cognate forms: 
in Assyrian as Astartu;'°° in Canaan as Ashirat,’ ‘ Ashtart,’” 
‘Asherah} ‘Attar, ‘Atar,°* and Atargatis;* in Moab as 


* Several attempts have been made to trace the origin of ‘Ashtart to 
the Babylonian Ishtar since Ashratu is equivalent to Ishtar as wife of 
Ramman (KAT‘., p. 433); since Palestine was greatly influenced by Baby- 
lonian religion in early times, and thither also might have gone the cult 
of Ishtar whence it might have returned later with western coloring, her 
name being changed to Ashirta; since Ishtar occurs long before Ashirta; 
and since Astirtu seems to be derived from ashirtu, eshirtu, a Babylonian 
word meaning ‘‘sanctuary’’ (KAT, p. 437). These arguments are not 
conclusive enough to prove the thesis, since if they were true Ishtar’s 
popularity would then be quite out of proportion to that of the other 
Babylonian deities in the west; and the ‘Ashtart-cult in the west would 
manifest more of the Ishtar-type. Moreover, ‘Ashtart is the primitive 
Semitic form, while the phonetic changes involved in the derivation of 
all the separate, but cognate, forms of ‘Ashtart from Ishtar are impossi- 
ble. KAT., p. 436. 

“ Ashratum occurs on a seal cylinder. KAT, p. 433; Bélit-séri in 
Assyrian names — Ashratu, ibid., p. 434. 

*% KAT’, pp. 20, 179, 432 ff. 

° KAT, p. 433. 

1° KATS, p. 434. 

1 The goddess of Taanach. Sellin, p. 114. 

1 Vocalized later with the ‘‘bosheth’’ vowels as ‘ Ashtoreth. 

*8 Taken from the designation for the wooden post sacred to her cult 
in western sanctuaries. 

An Aramaic-Arabic deity referred to by Assyrian inscriptions. Com- 
pare names Atar-samain, a goddess of a north Arabian tribe, Atar-bi’di, 
Ataridri, Atar-gabri, Atar-siri, &. KAT, p. 434 ff. 

5 See article in HERE., ii. pp. 164 ff. 
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“Ashtar;'°* in Sabaea as ‘Athtar; in Abyssinia as ‘Astar; and 
in Phoenicia and her colonies as ‘Ashtart and Astarte (Aphro- 
dite, enus).*°* These various forms reveal not only the antiquity 
of the name but also how widespread the cult of this goddess 
was in the western world. The name of the goddess is left on 
record in the Amarna period in the place-name Astarte?® and 
in the personal names Abdi-Ashtarti’*® and Abdi-Ashirta.™ 

Wherever her worship has gone ‘ Ashtart has preserved a well- 
defined character, with slightly varying aspects, as goddess of 
maternity, fertility, sexual love, and war. In metronymic 
society, at a time when the mother of the tribe was regarded as 
the supreme authority, it was natural to attribute the same char- 
acteristics to deity, so that the deity was conceived of.as a 
mother-goddess who preserved from the divine side the integrity 
of the tribe. In Babylonia Ishtar appears in various rdéles 
reflecting the aspects of mother-goddess. In one case she is the 
midwife, in another the one bearing, and in still another the 
potteress who forms men out of clay.**t This function of presid- 
ing over child-bearing is clearly attested as a prominent con- 
ception of the mother-goddess in Palestine in the next period 
by the maternal features of many images and by Old Testament 
implications. 

In the second place, the goddess in all her various cults is the 
cause of human and animal as well as of vegetable fertility. 
For human and animal offspring and field increase her aid was 
sought; and, in return for these boons, worshippers brought 
as offerings the first-born of man and of beast”? and the first- 
fruits of the ground. Field and arboreal fertility are closely 
associated with water supply which in the desert was the spring. 
‘Ashtart was closely related to sacred springs and trees both 
in primitive and in Canaanite times. This relationship in primi- 
tive times is well exhibited in the original character of Ishtar 


me MT; 17. 

** See HERE., ii. pp. 1152. 

0 Knudtzon, 197:10; or Ashtarti, 256:21—‘ Ashtardth, Deut. 1:4, &e. 
2 Knudtzon, 63:3; 65:2. 

110 82:23, 25; 84:8; 85:64. 

1 KATS, p. 429. 

12 See Offerings, p. 41. 
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as a water-goddess who was thought to be connected with some 
sacred tree to which the spring gave life.’%* 

In the third place, the goddess presided over war, since 
the conception of her as leader in battle was merely an exten- 
sion of her prerogative as mother-goddess, the protectress of the 
tribe. Thus, in Babylonia and Assyria, Ishtar was long rever- 
enced by the war-loving kings, who styled her the ‘‘muster- 
er’’ or ‘‘assembler’’ of the hosts..%* Ishtar of Arbela appears 
clothed in flames, equipped with quiver, short sword, and sheath, 
and standing on a leopard."?® ‘Ashtart, as represented on the 
monuments of Egypt belonging to the next period, was the fear- 
ful goddess of war among the Canaanites,"’* being mentioned 
along with ‘Anath as the shield of Ramses III in battle.1‘7 The 
trophies of war, as in the case of Saul’s armor,''® were pre- 
sented at her shrines. The astral aspect of Ishtar as the ‘‘queen 
of heaven,’’ so popular in Babylonia, and possibly an outgrowth 
of her being regarded as the leader of the hosts in battle, is, 
before the time of Manasseh, entirely absent from Canaan. 

The loose conjugal relationship existing in the matriarchal 
tribal life was destined to show itself in the realm of religion. 
Accordingly, the mother-goddess also became the patroness of 


unmarried, sensuous love. As such her character was well por- 
trayed in that of the Babylonian Ishtar who enticed’’® her 
many paramours that she might either destroy or divorce them 


at will.1*° Her retinue was composed of both male and female 
prostitutes who kept up those rites which later and purer 
religion regarded as shameful.’*t This aspect of the nature 


*8 Barton, p. 86. 

™ KAT, pp. 430 f. 

1 KB. ii. p. 227:80; 251:52. 

16 Miiller, p. 314. 

™ Breasted, ARE., iv. § 105. 

481 Sam. 31:10, probably at Ashkelon, Herod. I. 105. 

° As Ukhat she enticed man to desire from the animals. (Gilgam. Epic, 
translated by Jastrow, The Rel. p. 477 ff.) With Ishtar’s descent to the 
underworld all desire failed men and beasts, KAT, p. 428. 

Tn Gilgam. Epic, wife of lion, eagle, and horse. Hebraica, 1893, x. 
pp. 12-13. 

11 KAT, p. 422. Sargon’s mother was a priestess who conceived in 
secret. Hebraica, x. p. 25. ‘‘Son of priest of Ishtar’’ frequent in con- 
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of ‘Ashtart gave a unique character to the cult of the goddess 
of love wherever her cult spread, as for instance, to Assyria, 
Canaan, Phoenicia, Cyprus, Carthage, and Asia Minor.’*? 

Adon, ‘lord,’’ or Adonf, ‘‘my lord,’’ was probably the 
favorite title applied by the Phoenicians and the Canaanites to 
an unnamed primitive Semitic god who was considered to be 
the son and, by a later social development in tribal society,’ 
the lover of ‘Ashtart, the goddess of the oases.** This god 
in Babylonia became Tammuz; in South Arabia, Dhu’-l-Shara; 
in Phoenicia, probably Eshmun'*> and perhaps also the ba‘al 
of Lebanon ;'*° and in Greece, Adonis. Barton suggests that 
the origin of this god may have been in some ancient tree- 
worship which was closely connected with the never-failing 
spring, the primitive natural shrine of the mother-goddess.'** 
Wherever the worship of the mother-goddess went, traces of the 
cult of the unnamed god appear in more or less close connec- 
tion. 

In Babylonia Tammuz was primarily the god of the city of 
Eridu on the Persian Gulf, making his home in the shade of 
the tree of life which stood in the midst of the garden of Eridu 
that was watered on two sides by the rivers Tigris and Euphra- 
tes.1*° The Babylonian legends picture him as a beautiful young 
shepherd suddenly slain by a boar and grievously mourned by 
the admiring goddess Ishtar who, by a famous descent to the 
lower world, went to seek her lover. Because of his connection 
with sacred trees, Tammuz probably came to be identified with 
the life of spring vegetation which, because of the torrid heat 
of summer, withered and died. This annual dying of vegeta- 
tion announced the death of the god, whose funeral feast was 
celebrated on the second day of Tammuz by ‘‘the wailing of 


tract-tablets, ep. Hebraica, x. p. 19. All women were required to submit 
to prostitution at the temple of Aphrodite at Babylon in Herodotus’ time. 
Herod. i. 199. 

2 Barton, in Hebraica, ix. pp. 131-134; Barton, p. 83. 

*8 Barton, pp. 85 ff. 

4 Thid., pp. 264 ff. 

3 Tbid., pp. 265 ff. 

6 Since the worship of Ashtart and Adonis was inaugurated there. So 
Frazer, p. 18. 

77 Barton, in Hebraica, 1893, vol. x. p. 73. 

“s<é¢Tammuz’’ in HDB. 
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men . . . and women’’ with the words of the grieving lover 
Ishtar, ‘‘O my brother, the only (son),’’ to which the mourn- 
ers further added, ‘‘Ah me, Ah me!’””® During Ishtar’s 
absence from earth all sexual desire ceased among men and ani- 
mals, so there could be no conception till her return in the 
spring. 

Similar legends surround the Greek deity Adonis, whose 
name probably sprang from the earlier Semitic title Adéni, 
‘‘my lord.’’ In the country surrounding Byblos, where the 
Semitic goddess was worshipped from ancient times, a tradi- 
tion was learned by Lucian which accounted for the origin 
of the rites of Adonis that were carried on both at Byblos and 
at Aphek. It was related that the gods were jealous of Adonis’ 
good fortune in winning the affection of the ba‘alat, and, there- 
fore, had him, while hunting, killed by a wild boar at the great 
spring Aphek in Lebanon. Here was celebrated on a certain 
day the annual nuptials of the goddess and the beloved Adonis 
brought back from the under-world; and, the day following, 
a great lamentation was made over the slain god. The spring in 
Aphek is the source of a river, then called Adonis, that runs 
into the sea. In mid-summer the river-water, after the spring 
freshet, is turned, by the infiltration of the red marl of Leba- 
non, into a reddish hue which tradition attributed to the influx 
of blood from the wound of Adonis slain in the mountains. 
This ruddiness of the water became, throughout the country, 
therefore, the signal for an annual lamentation, which consisted 
of wailing; beating and lacerating the breasts of the devotees; 
performing funeral rites of the dead Adonis; and, upon the 
day of his resurrection following the seven days of mourning, 
shaving the heads, and casting dust into the air. Instead of 
cutting off and sacrificing their hair women had the alterna- 
tive of sacrificing their chastity at the temple of Aphrodite.™*° 
Furthermore, ‘‘gardens of Adonis’’ were planted, and wooden 
figures of the god were set in pots filled with earth along with 
cuttings of herbs which soon withered away.**? 

Traces of the old cult of Addn are undoubtedly discernible in 


 Tbid., Cp. Greek ailinon — ‘‘ woe to us,’’? and the mythological Linos. 

1° Lucian, De Syra dea, §§ 4, 6, 8, 9. Trans. by Barton, in Hebraica, 
x. p. 31. 

331 ¢¢Tammuz,’? in HDB. 
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Canaanite customs. Ezekiel refers to women sitting at the north 
gate of the Temple weeping for Tammuz.’*? Similar rites are. 
found in the lamentation annually observed by the women of 
Mizpah in Gilead,*** a rite which was undoubtedly of Canaanite 
origin, since the traditions of the Danites extended back to pre- 
Israelite times.“ The ‘‘oak of weeping’’**’ below Beth-el, 
where Deborah was buried, as well as the mourning rites at the 
sanctuaries'* is suggestive as a survival of the cult of Adon. 
Furthermore, the formulas of lamentation, ‘‘Ah my brother! 
Ah sister!’’ ‘‘Ah lord! Ah his glory!’’*? and ‘‘Alas, my 
brother!’’*5 used over the dead reveal evidence of the old 
custom of weeping for Addn whose death coincided with and 
typified the annual death of vegetation.**® The mention of 
‘*sister’’ probably implies a close association of Adon, as of 
old time, with ‘Ashtart. The annual mourning in Palestine fell, 
according to the Canaanite calendar, on the fifth day of the last 
month of the year.**° 

The idolatrous practices of the Hebrews about 734 B. c. in 
making ‘‘plantings of pleasantness, the twigs of a strange 
(god),’"*** obviously suggest the ‘‘plantations,’’ or ‘‘gardens 
of Adonis.’’ These gardens were pots filled with earth in which 


grain, ete., were sown and tended for eight days. These plants 
grew rapidly under the sun’s heat but withered soon after- 
wards. The power of Adonis thus manifested in the growth 
of the plants was often sought in this way to enhance the fer- 
tility and growth of plants.14? Whether or not these private 
gardens were in any way regarded as miniatures of the gardens 
of oaks is not known. At any rate, idolaters in Israel are said 


2 8314. 

8 Judg. 11:40. Thus Smith, RS., pp. 415 ff.; Moore, Judges, p. 305. 

4 Cp. MI., 10. 

8 Gen. 35:8. 

1 See p. 107. 

7 Jer. 22:18; ep. 34:5. 

#81 K. 13:30; ep. ‘‘mourning for an only son,’’ Am. 8:10. 

1% See Jensen, p. 197; Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstel- 
lungen vom Leben nach dem Tode, pp. 32, 41; Barton, Semitic Ishtar 
Cult, in Hebraica, vol. x. pp. 73, 74. 

© Ezek. 8:1. 

Ts, 17:10. 

12 See Gray, Isaiah, in Int. Crit. Com., p. 302. 
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to have consecrated themselves unto gardens’ of oaks'** under 
the shade**® where they made sacrifices *** and participated in 
unchaste rites.‘** Possibly the rites of prostitution, so preva- 
lent in the high places, may have been particularly sacred to 
the cult of Adén-‘ Ashtart, the sacred men and the sacred women 
playing respectively the réles of the living god and goddess.*** 

Ya seems, from its frequent appearances as an element in 
proper names, to have been a well-recognized deity among the 
Amorites and Canaanites. In Amorite names of the first dynasty 
of Babylon this divine name appears as Yama,'*® or Yam,'*° 
or Yaum;'* and Yawi;'*? in Canaanite proper names as Yawt, 
or Yami;*** Yau;** Ya, or Y’a;** in Assyrian personal 
names as Yawa,'** Yau,'** or Ya’u;*® and Ya;'* in Kassite 
personal names as Ya;'* in Aramaic personal names as Yau ;*? 


8 Ts. 66:17. 

4Ts, 1:29. 

© Hos. 4:13. 

“Ts. 65:3. 

17 See p. 53. 

48 So Frazer, p. 14. 

1 Yama-erah (%), Ranke, p. 113; Yama-num, ibid., p. 114. 

18° Vamlik-ilu, Yam-zi-(?), ibid. 

*%1 Yaum-baya(?), ibid. Yaum-ilu, KAT, p. 468. 

2 Yap(=w)i’-ilu, Yap(=w)i-um, Ranke, p. 114. Ashirat-Yawi, Clay, 
Amurru, p. 204. 

48 Ahi-Yaws (or -Yami), Sellin, p. 115. 

4 Nathan-Yau, Gezerite tablet, Clay, Amurru, p. 204. 

*5 Personal names: Ya-pahi, Knudtzon 297:3; Ya(h)-tiri, 296:4. Place- 
names: Ya-rami, 333:10; Amm-Ya(?), 73:27, &.; Ba-ti-ya-a = Bati-Ya 
= Béth-Ya, list of Thutmose III, No. 97, ep. Bith-Ya, 1 Chr. 4:18, MVG., 
1907, p. 216. 

16 Place-names: Sha-na-y-’4 —Shana-Y’G, ibid., No. 115; Ba-bi-y-’@ 
= Babi-Y’a, No. 118; cp. Ha-ni-m-’4 = Hanim-’4, ibid., No. 95. 

8 Yaua, KAT, p. 465 = Yeh’, Jehu, 1 K. 19:16, &. 

8 Ya-hazi, KAT*, p. 465— Yeho’-’ahaz, Jehoahaz, for Ahaz, 2 K. 
10:35, &. Hazaki-Yau — Hezki-Yahi, Hezekiah, 18:1, &e. 

w Azri-Ya’% — ‘ Azar-Yahi, Azariah, 15:6, &e. 

1° Gadi-Ya, KAT, p. 467. 

11 Ya-Ba(?)u, Ya-bua, Clay, Personal Names, p. 82. 

1@ Agri-Yau; Azri-a(u); Izri-Yau (= Azri-Yau); Y’DY, prince on 
Zenjirli inser. KAT, pp. 54, 262, 465; Yau-bi’di, king of Hammath, 
tbid., 66, 465. 


~ 
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in Hebrew personal names as Ya;'* and in personal names of 
the Neo-Babylonian period as Yama,'* or Yawa,!* or Yami.' 
These variations in writing the name do not arise from the posi- 
tion of the element, whether first or last, in the theophorous 
name; for Yama, Yawi, Yau, Ya, the most oft-recurring forms, 
appear in either the first or second position. Perhaps these 
slight differences may be explained as merely dialectal. With- 
out doubt, then, it may be asserted that we have in Ya the name 
of an Amorite god, the knowledge of whom has survived only 
in theophorous names and in the not infrequent application by 
ancient Hebrew poets of this same name to Yahweh.’ 

What original connection, if any, existed between the Amorite- 
Canaanite god Ya and Yahweh, the volcanic god of the Kenites, 
whom the Hebrews adopted under the leadership of Moses, is 
not known. The name Yahweh appears to be derived from the 
old Semitic root hawah, meaning ‘‘to be.’’ The form of the 
name may be either in the simple stem, meaning ‘‘he will be,’’ 
or in the causative, meaning ‘‘he causes to be.’’ It is sig- 
nificant, however, that when the Hebrews settled among the 
Canaanites the name of the Canaanite Ya and that of the 
Hebrew Yahweh were, probably because of the similarity of 
sound, identified, as is shown by the use of these names in proper 
names and in the poetic use of Ya for Yahweh. Thus Yahweh. 
appears as the initial element in some compound Hebrew names 
as Yeho'** sometimes contracted to Yo,'** and in some Baby- 
lonian names of the Neo-Babylonian period as Yahwu;'*° and as 
the final element in other Hebrew names as Yahi or Yah. 
Confirmatory of this identification is the fact that the Assyr- 
ian royal scribes transliterated the Hebrew initial Yehd and 


188 14bi-Ya — Abijah, and others, Gray, pp. 162 ff. 

*4 Ahi-Yama, Gadal-Yama, Hanani-Yaéma, Yadeh-Yama, Igdal-Yama, 
Pad-(Y)dama, Pili-Yama, Tiri-Yama, KAT., pp. 466 ff. 

18 Abi-Yawa, Clay, Business Documents of the Murashi Sons, p. 19. 

18 Ah-Yami, ibid. 

17 Ex. 15:2; 17:16 (emended text); Is. 38:11; Song of Sol. 8:6; 
Ps. 68:19. 

18 Veho-nathan, 1 Sam. 14:6, &.; Yehd-shiia‘, Deut. 3:21, &.; Yehd- 
’ash, 2 K. 12:1, &.; and others. 

1° Yo-tham, 2 K. 15:5, &.; Yo-’el, 1 Sam. 8:2, &.; and others. 

1° Vahi-lakim, Yahi-lunu, Yahi-natanu, KAT.*, p. 466. 

™ See Gray, p. 162 f. 
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the final Yahi in Hebrew royal names as Yau,!"? which as we 
have seen above, is a cuneiform variation of Ya.17* 

Ya‘kob, the ‘‘supplanter,’’ appears to have been a deity in 
Canaan since the name appears in Yakob-’el, a place-name 
recorded by Thutmose III,‘** and in Yakob-her, the name of a 
Hyksos king.’** The parallel Yakub-ilu, ‘‘Yakub is god,’’ in 
the Babylonian lists*** confirms this conclusion and suggests a 
great antiquity for the cult of this god. Furthermore, the best 
interpretation of the Hebrew tradition, ascribing the origin of 
the sanctuary at Beth-el to Jacob,’ is that Ya‘akob, the old 
numen of the sacred stone, was worshipped by Israel; and 
finally, because of the supremacy of Yahweh, was lowered to the 
level of an ancestor. Somehow the name of the numen of 
Beth-el gave its name to the worshipping tribe, as well as to 
its city or district; and, when the native tribe was absorbed 
and its god adopted by Israel, the transaction could easily pass 
over into the later tradition accounting for the change of 
Jacob’s name to that of Israel.1** 

Possibly this deity, according to a poetic reference,’*® won the 
title of abir, ‘‘the strong,’’ from which the inference may be 
drawn that the bull was already sacred to the god of Beth-el 
long before Jeroboam made Beth-el the royal sanctuary.’*° 

Shalom, ‘‘peace,’’ is a West-Semitic deity who seems to 
have had some early connection with S(h)almdati, an Elamite 
name for NINIB.**: This deity was received into the Assyrian 
pantheon, as a number of personal names,’** of which one is 


2 See notes 157-159 above. 

3 For further discussion see KAT.*, pp. 465 ff.; Jastrow, in JBL., 
xiii., pp. 101 ff.; ZA., x. pp. 222 ff.; Clay, Light on the Old Testament, 
pp. 241 ff.; Amurru, pp. 202 ff. 

“4 Y-‘-k:-b-’d-ra, Miiller, p. 162. 

73 ¢¢ Jakob is satisfied,’’? Breasted, HE., p. 220; Meyer, Israeliten, p. 
282. 

6 Ranke, p. 113. 

Gen. 28:10-22; Meyer, ibid., pp. 278-286; von Gall, pp. 94 ff. 
See p. 32. 

8 Gen. 32:29(28). 

Gen. 49:24. 

199] K. 12:28 ff.; Am. 7:13. 

81 KATS, p. 474. ‘ 

82 Sh(S)ulmanu-ninu, Temén-Salimi, Shulmdni-ninu-shar-ilani, Shalim- 
ukin, Sh(S)ulmanu-imme, KAT;, p. 475. 
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that of a king,'** clearly attest. In the West the early mentioned 
place-names Uru-Salim,'** Shalma-yati;*> Shalamna,** Salem,1** 
and Shalom'** and many personal names compounded with 
Shalém from many sources—namely, the Old Testament,'*® 
cuneiform texts,’°® and Phoenician,®! Nabatzan,’®? Sinaitie’* 
Palmyrene,** and Hebrew’ inscriptions—reveal no small 
degree of influence exerted by this cult. Possibly shalém, the 
Hebrew farewell greeting,’®* is a survival of an ancient invoca- 
tion of this god. 

*Amor, who was probably the eponym of the ’Emdri, ‘‘ Amor- 
ites,’’*** evidently was a deity because this name frequently 
occurs in proper names. It appears to be present in Baby- 
lonia in Ammuru,®* in the two Amorite names of the first 
dynasty Amri-ilishu’®® and Humurum,?” in personal names of 
the Kassite period.*** In the West the land of Amor,**? men- 


183 Shulmadn-asharidu — Shalman-’eser, 2 K. 17:3. 

4 Knudtzon, 289:14, &¢. = Yerié-Shalaim, Josh. 10:1, &e. 

1 Knudtzon, 155:6, 26, 42, 50. 

18° Sha-ra-ma-na, Spiegelberg, ZA., xlii. (1898), pp. 120 ff. 

187 Gen. 14:18. 

188 §’-r’-m, Breasted, ARE., iii. § 356; Miiller, p. 220. 

1 Salmon, Ruth 4:21; Salmay, Ezr. 2:46; Shillem, Gen. 46:24, &. = 
Shallim, 2 K. 15:10, &.; Sheléméd, Solomon, 2 8. 12:24, &.; Sheldmoth, 
1 Chr. 24:22; Shelémith, 1 Chr. 26:28, &.; Shelomt, Num. 34:27; Shel- 
aimi-’el, Num. 1:6; Shelem-Yah(i%), Jer. 36:14; ’Abi-Shaldm, 1 K. 15:2; 
Salami-el, Num. 34:20, LXX for Shemi-’el; Selemios, Jer. 43:12, LXX 
(36:12 Heb.) for Shema‘-Yahi; Bishlam, Ezr. 4:7, probably for Ben- 
Shelam. 

1° Salamanu, KB., ii. p. 21; ep. Hos. 10:14. 

11 ShLM-N-, name of a deity, Ldzb., HNE., p. 377; B‘L-ShLM, CIS., i. 
95,3; 338, 3; 679, 3; Ldzb., HNE., p. 241. 

12 ShLM-W, Ldzb., HNE., p. 376. 

198 ShLM-W, ShLM-YW, ShLM-NTN, Ldzb., HNE., pp. 376, 377. 

14 ShLM-’, ShLM-WY, ShLM-Y, Ldzb., HNE., p. 376; ShLM-LT, 
ShLM-T, ShLM-N, ibdid., p. 377. 

1% ShLM-SLWN, ibid., p. 377; ShLM, a potter’s name, Bliss and Macal., 
p. 119. 

Gen. 43:23; Judg. 6:23; 18:6; 19:20; 1 Sam. 1:17; 25:6, &e. 

Num. 21:13. 

8 KATS, p. 447. 

1 Ranke, p. 65. 

2 Thid., p. 87. 

21 See Clay, Personal Names, pp. 54 ff. 

202 Y-m-r, Breasted, ARE., iii. § 141, &e. 
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tioned in Seti I’s accounts; the Amarna personal names Amur- 
ba‘alu;?* the Old Testament place-name *Jmmer;?* and 
several Old Testament,?°%> one Aramaic,?%* one Nabatean,”* 
and two Palmyrene”®* personal names are to be noticed for 
native survivals of this divine name. 

Han, or Hen, ‘‘favor,’’ evidently was a West-Semitie deity 
as inferred from the occurrence of this element in early Baby- 
lonian names” in parallelism with similar names in the West, 
namely, the Amarna place-name Sham-Huna,? which appears 
later in the form Beth-Hanan ;*"! and in many Old Testament,?” 
and in a few Phoenician,?** Punic,?** Hebrew,”** Nabatzan,”** 
and Sinaitic?** personal names. 

Bes (?), the Egyptian name for some unknown Semitic god 
whose worship entered Egypt probably through Canaanite influ- 
ences long before 2000 3B. c. appears, according to the oldest 
Egyptian representations, to have been a lion-killer and a pro- 
tector against wild animals and snakes;?** and, therefore, to 


°° Knudtzon, 170:38. 

4 Eizr. 2:59, &e. 

5 *Imri, 1 Chr. 9:4, &.; *Amar-Yah(i), 1 Chr. 23:19; Omar, Gen. 
36:11, &e.; *Immer, 1 Chr. 24:14, &e. 

8 °MR’, Ldzb., HNE., p. 221. 

*" *MRY-, Ldzb., HNE., p. 221; ’MRW, Ldzb., EPH., ii. p. 412. 

"8 *MR-Sh’, Ldzb., HNE., p. 221; ’MR-Sh’, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 361. 

°° Hani-rabi, ‘‘Han is high,’’ Ranke, pp. 86, 199. 

1° Knudtzon, 225:4. 

171 K. 4:9. 

*° Ba‘ al-Hanan, Gen. 36:38; Hen, Zech. 6:14; Hannah, 1 Sam. 1:2, &e.; 
Hanan, 1 Chr. 11:43, &.; Haniin, 2 Sam. 10:1, &.; Hanni-’el, Num. 
34:23, &.; Hanan-’el, Jer. 31:38, &.; Hena-dad, Ezr. 3:9, &.; Hanant, 
1 K. 16:1, &.; Hanan-Yahi, Jer. 36:12, &.; Han-Nathon, place-name, 
Josh. 19:14. 

*8 HNN-B(‘L), Ldzb., HNE., p. 278; ’L-HNN, p. 217; HN-‘ShTRT, 
Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 355. 

*4 FN-SD, HN-TS, HN-B‘L, HN-MLERT, Ldzb., HNE., p. 278; HN’, 
HNDR, p. 277; MLERT-HN, MLERT-HN’, p. 312; HN’-MLK, HN- 
YHD?, ’L-HNN, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 355. 

*% BSL-HNN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 240; HNN-YHW, p. 278; YHW-HNN, 
p- 286; ’L-HNN, Ldzb., EPH., p. 352; HNN, p. 406; HNN-YH, - ii. 
p. 406. 

*° HN-’L, Ldzb., EPH., ii. p. 416; HN-TLN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 278; 
HN-’L, p. 277. 

** HN-TLW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 278. 

18 Miller, pp. 310, 311. 
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have been a type of the Babylonian Gilgamesh. As an Egyp- 
tian god his worship returned to Palestine during the next 
period. 

Har-Sopd, a protecting god of the desert residing eastward 
from the land of Goshen, was known to the Egyptians.*** He 
may have been a Semitic deity. 

Pathah, the ‘‘opener,’’ appears as the name of a Semitic god 
whose cult obtained an early foothold in northern Egypt. His 
name and possibly his cult seem to have been continued in 
Egypt in the name and worship of Pitah, the artificer god.*?° 
The Canaanite place-names Yiphtah-’el**! ‘‘the opener is god,”’ 
and Yiphtah,** the Gileadite hero-name Yiphtah*** and the 
Hebrew personal name Pethah-Ya,* appears to preserve the 
name of this old Semitic god. 


*° Erman, A., A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, 1907, p. 18. 
°° Hall, The Ancient Religion of the Near East, pp. 85 ff. 
21 Josh. 19:14, 27. 

22 15:43. 

8 Judg. 11:1, &e. 

=41 Chr. 24:16, &e. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PANTHEON: CULT OF THE DEAD’ 


It was the common belief of all primitive peoples that the 
spirits of the departed not only retained their spiritual powers 
possessed in life but also acquired new supernatural powers 
which rendered them worthy of wership as gods. As such they 
were worshipped with the same rites as the other gods. In 
Babylonia they were called ékimmu, ‘‘ghosts of the departed,’’ 
and in Canaan ’eléhim, ‘‘gods,’’ and repha’im, ‘‘shades.’’ It 
was, moreover, believed that the superior knowledge and the 
supernatural power which these disembodied spirits possessed 
put them in a position to bring blessing or bane upon the liv- 
ing, according as the latter rendered, or failed to render, them 
honor through the rites of burial and of offering. 

1. The sanctity of tombs. The veneration which everywhere 
was accorded the graves of the dead is in itself conclusive evi- 
dence that the spirits of the dead were worshipped. The ancient 
Arabs made their graves like the sanctuaries, surrounding them 
with a hima, or sacred enclosure, and erecting pillars.* Nearly 
every hill-top to-day in Palestine has its tomb where some wely, 
‘‘patron,’’ sheikh, ‘‘chief,’’ or neby, ‘‘prophet,’’ is wor- 
shipped by all sects. Many of the Canaanite sanctuaries, which 
the Hebrews adopted, were centers of the worship of old heroes 
whom the Hebrews, after years of occupation, came to regard as 
their own tribal ancestors. The stories which cluster about 
these tombs in the Old Testament narrative are popular tra- 
ditions that clearly show the desire on the part of the writer 
to prove them to be ancestral tombs and, therefore, the legiti- 
mate places of worship in the early religion of Yahweh. These 
Canaanite sanctuaries, whose worship was, partially at least, 
set apart to the cult of heroes and ancestors, were ’Abel-mis- 


For the most important literature on Ancestor-worship among the 
Hebrews see BW., vol. 35 (1910), p. 80. 
* Wellh., p. 184. 
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raim,? ’Ayyalén,t Beth-Lehem,> ‘Emek-repha’im,® Gtb‘ath 
Phinehas,' Kadesh,s Kamon, Kiryath-’arba‘,° Mahaneh- 
Dan," Moserah,? Obdth,* Pir‘athén,* Shamir, Shekem,* and 
Yabesh-gil‘ad.* Tombs are known also to have been connected 
with the sanctuaries at Beth-’el,® Gezer,° Beth-Shemesh,”® 
Megiddo,”* and Taanach.2? The tombs of the kings of Judah, 
which the writer of Kings is ever careful to mention, were, 
to infer from Ezekiel 43:7-9, adjacent to the sanctuary on 
Mount Zion. The ‘‘abominations’’ which Ezekiel says were 
carried on here could have been none other than the cult of 
the dead. The uncleanness which came through personal con- 
tact with a corpse or a tomb in later Yahwism”** had its origin in 
the developing conception that the worship of the spirits of 
the dead at the grave was subversive of the sole authority of 
Yahweh. The uncleanness came from the nephesh, or ‘‘soul,’’ 
which was thought to reside in the bones, and not from the 
bones themselves. 


2. Of the rites connected with the cult of the dead we are 
sure of the following: 


a. Fasting was probably a ceremonial preparation for par- 


* Gen. 50:11. 

*Judg. 12:12; ep. Gen. 46:14; Num. 26:26. 

5 Judg. 12:10. 

®<¢valley of shades,’’ 2 Sam. 5:22-24. 

* Josh. 24:33. 

®Num. 20:1. 

®Judg. 10:5; ep. Num. 32:41. 

* Or Hebron, Gen. 23:1-20; 25:9, 10; 49:29-32; 50:13. 

u Judg. 16:31. 

® Deut. 10:6. 

#8 ¢¢Ghosts,’?? Num. 21:10. 

4 Judg. 12:15. 

1024, 

* Josh. 24:32. 

71 Sam. 31:13; 1 Chr. 10:12. 

Gen. 35:8. 

Macalister, ZG., i. pp. 392 ff. 

° PEFA,, ii. pp. 58 ff. 

*t Sellin, pp. 14 ff. 

= See p. 39. 

Lev. 21:1-11; 22:4; Num. 5:2; 6:6, 11; 9:6-10; 19:11 ff.; Deut. 
26:14; Ezek. 43:7 ff.; Hag. 2:13; Matt. 23:27. 
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taking of the sacred meal,?* and was therefore analogous to the 
Roman Catholic custom of fasting before communion. This rite 
was practiced in the cult of the dead, commonly lasting till 
sundown on the day of death,?° when the body was buried and 
the funeral-feast spread. On one occasion, which must have 
been an exceptional one, the period extended over seven days,”® 
food being taken, as in the Mohammedan feast of Ramadan, only 
after sun-down. 

b. Removal of garments, as an act of mourning, probably 
had its origin in the thought of self-humiliation; since the 
mourner, in the act of communing with the departed spirit, did 
not wish by wearing a garment to appear to a greater advantage 
than the corpse, which was buried naked, as a Babylonian relief 
shows. Among the ancient Arabs it was customary for mourn- 
ing women to expose their faces, breasts and, sometimes, their 
entire bodies; while bearers of evil tidings either wholly or par- 
tially divested themselves of their garments.*7 Frequent repre- 
sentations of naked worshippers in Babylonian art presuppose 
an old custom of removing one’s garments before approaching 
the deity.2> The ancient Arabs were wont to encircle the sacred 
Ka‘aba in a condition of nudity; while, to-day, only a loin-cloth 
is allowed. Similarly the old Hebrew seers, whose origin as a 
guild is Canaanite, aiso practiced such things. Saul, in a state 
of religious ecstacy, stripped off his clothes, and lay naked all 
night.*° Prophets, in symbolizing the act of mourning, some- 
times went naked.*° These primitive customs, however, because 
of rising standards of decency, became mitigated by the prophet 
wearing a hairy mantle** and mourners, sackcloth on their 
loins.** It is significant that shakku, the special mourning and 
penitential garment among the Babylonians,** bears an evident 


*Smith, RS., p. 434. 

2 Sam. 1:12; 3:35. 

71 Sam. 31:13. 

** Wellh., pp. 177, 195. 

*8 Jastrow, The Rel., p. 666. 

1 Sam. 19:24. 

Ts. 20:2; Mic. 1:8. 

1 Cp. 2 K. 1:8 with 1 K. 19:13, &. See XXIII. 2. 
2 Gen. 37:34; 2 Sam. 3:31. 

8 KAT, p. 603. 
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connection with the Hebrew sak, ‘‘sackcloth.’’ <A still later cus- 
tom was to remove simply the sandals** or to rend the upper 
garments.*° 

c. Cutting off the hair, or the beard, or both. Among the 
ancient Arabs the men shaved off their hair and their beards, 
and the women cut off their hair in the rite of mourning. This 
was done probably for the purpose of making an offering of 
hair to the dead.** Among the Syrians, offerings of hair were 
made by the women to the goddess; and, among the Hebrews, 
by the Nazirites to Yahweh.** As strength was thought to reside 
in the hair,** an offering of hair to the dead was intended to 
impart strength to them. Shaving the head*® and the beard* 
were common acts of mourning among the Hebrews. These acts 
the later law prohibited because they were associated with the 
cult of the dead.*t Shaving the head was conventionalized later 
into merely shaving a spot above the forehead** or into pulling 
out some of the hair.** 

d. Cutting the flesh may have been practiced, in connection 
with mourning, for the purpose of supplying blood as an offering 
to give strength to the feeble shades.** Or it may have been 
the means of establishing a blood-covenant with the shades.** 
This was customary among the Hebrews** and the ancient 
Arabs ;*7 and was not proscribed by the Hebrew law till after 
the Exile, when it, together with tattooing the face, was strictly 
forbidden because of its connection with the cult of the dead.** 
Tattoo marks branded one as a constant devotee of the deity. 


Ex. 3:5; Josh. 5:15; 2 Sam. 15:30; Ezek. 24:17. 

*® Gen. 37:34; Lev. 21:10; Num. 14:6; Ezr. 9:3. 

* Smith, RS., pp. 323-326. See Wellh., pp. 181, 195 ff. 

* Num. 6:18. 

8 Judg. 16:17. 

Lev. 14:8, 9; 21:5; Num. 6:9; Deut. 21:12; Is. 15:2; 22:12; Jer. 
16:6; 47:5; 48:37; Mic. 1:16. 

“Ts. 15:2; Jer. 41:5; 48:37. 

“* Lev. 21:5. 

*# Deut. 14:1. 

*Ezr. 9:3. 

“ Jevons, F. 8., An Introduction to the History of Religion, pp. 191 ff. 

* Smith, RS., pp. 322 ff. Cp. 1 K. 18:28. 

* Jer. 16:6; 41:5; 47:5; 48:37. 

* Wellh., p. 181. 

Lev. 19:28. 
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e. Covering one’s self with dust or ashes was an act of 
mourning both among the Hebrews and the Arabs.*® With the 
Hebrews it varied from wallowing in the dust®°—its most orig- 
inal form—to simply putting dust on the head,™ or sitting in 
dust or ashes.*? It was undoubtedly expressive of the mourn- 
er’s desire to become identified with the dead by this symbolic 
act of burial.** 

f. Covering the head and face** was either a substitute for 
cutting off the hair and beard, which were regariled as personal 
adornments, and was thus an act symbolizing self-humiliation ; 
or it was an act designed to protect the eyes from beholding 
the ghost.®> This fear of beholding the deity was shared by the 
Hebrews.** 

g. Prayer and lamentation. Lamentation, among the Sem- 
ites, was an accompaniment of all solemn supplications at the 
sanctuary,’ being an outward sign of sincerity and of repent- 
ance for sin. Naturally lamentation came to accompany prayer 
also in the cult of the dead. The Babylonians formally lamented 
the dead, employing professional mourners to mourn and to 
sing dirges.** The period of mourning extended from three to 
seven days. The ancient Arabs while mourning addressed the 


dead with the usual invocation ‘‘Be not far away.’*® Among 
the Hebrews the custom was originally to address by a bewailing 
ery a prayer to the departed spirit in such terms as, ‘‘O my 
son,’’*? ‘‘Ah my brother,’’ ‘‘Ah sister’’** and ‘‘Ah, lord.’’*? 
Lamentations were originally addressed to the dead ;** but, as 


* Wellh., p. 177. 

© Esth. 4:3; Jer. 6:26; Ezek. 27:30; Mic. 1:10. 

% Josh. 7:6; 1 Sam. 4:12; 2 Sam. 1:2; 13:19; Esth. 4:1; Job 3:12; 
Lam. 2:10; Ezek. 27:30. 

% Job 2:8; Is. 26:19; 47:1; 52:2; 58:5; Ezek. 28:18. 

Paton, in BW., vol. 35 (1910), p. 83. 

52 Sam. 13:19; 15:30; 19:5(4); Esth. 6:12; Ezek. 24:17, 22; Mie. 

37. 

® G. Margoliouth, in HERE., i. p. 448. 

Ex. 3:6; 33:20; 1 K. 19:13. 

% Judg. 11:38-40; ep. Am. 8:10; Zech. 12:11. 

8 Jastrow, The Rel., p. 604. 

° HERE., i. p. 6728. 

2 Sam. 19:1 (18:33). 

* Jer. 22:18; ep. 2 Sam. 1:26. 

®@ Jer. 22:18; 34:5. 
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time went on, they became crystallized into set formulas and 
dirges** in which every vestige of prayer was lost. Professional 
mourners now did the mourning for the family. Prayer to 
Abraham and to the patriarchs at the tomb in Hebron has prob- 
ably been offered through all the centuries.® It is offered to-day 
by the Jews, Moslems, and Christians. 

3. Offerings to the dead were made, not only to supply 
the needs of the spirit in its new existence, but also to pay 
it homage lest its restlessness should cause it to roam the earth 
and do harm. This appears to have been a universal custom 
among primitive peoples reaching as far back as the age of the 
mammoth.’ It was extremely important that the corpse should 
be properly buried and that common articles of everyday life 
should be deposited with it. The deposits which the Babylonians 
made with their dead were determined by the principles that 
the future life was a repetition of the present, and that the 
soul needed those things to which it was accustomed in this life. 
Thus, with dead children, toys were deposited; with women, 
ornaments, flowers, and cosmetics; with men, weapons; and 
with all, food and drink offerings. Entrances were made to 
tombs®* for renewed offerings, and fresh water was directed 
thither by means of clay drains.*° As far back as 2200 B. c. 
it was customary to hold funeral festivities in honor of departed 
kings and to offer sacrifices to them.”° Sons, particularly the 
eldest, and other descendants took the leading part in these 
celebrations, in which the people generally shared. The rite 
of offering incense to the dead is clearly depicted on an ancient 
bronze tablet. One late Assyrian king dedicated gold and 
silver vessels as offerings to his father.** Another ‘‘appears at 
the tombs’’ of his ancestors ‘‘with rent garments, pours out a 


1:17; 3:33. 

%2 Chr. 35:25; Jer. 9:16 ff.(17 ff.); Am. 5:16. 

® Cp. Is. 63:16. 

*D’Alviella, Hibbert Lectures, p. 17; De la Saussaye, Manual of the 
Science of Religion, pp. 111 ff. 

° Peters, Nippur, ii. pp. 173 ff. 

® Koldewey, in ZA., ii. (1887), p. 414. 

” Jastrow, The Rel., p. 561. 

*t Maspero, pp. 690 ff. 

=L, W. King, Babylonian Religion and Mythology, p. 49. 
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libation to the memory of the dead, and offers up a prayer 
addressed to them.’’** Similar customs are found among the 
Greeks and the ancient Arabs. Ulysses poured out the blood 
of sheep, and poured libations of honey, sweet wine, and water 
to the shades.** The Arabs were wont to tether a camel, that 
had previously been rendered useless by laming, near the grave 
and let it starve to death with the evident intention of furnish- 
ing a means of conveyance to the departed soul. About 1100 
A. D. certain Arabs of northern Yemen, in showing honor to a 
dead man according to this ancient custom, broke 1,000 swords 
and 300 bows, and lamed 70 horses.** Rendering these things 
useless for the service of the living helped the primitive mind 
to fancy that they were dedicated to the service of the dead. 
There are traces of such offerings having been offered to the 
dead as hair, incense, food, and drink.*¢ 

The excavations in Palestine reveai abundant evidence that 
offerings of all kinds were deposited with the dead; which facet, 
taken in connection with the custom given above and with sur- 
vivals among the Hebrews, warrants us in positing similar 
practices for the early Semites of Canaan. In the first three 
Semitic levels, food and drinking vessels, gifts of ornaments, 
weapons, and other things which the spirit was thought to need 
in the future life, are usually found deposited with the dead.”7 
In the later levels lamps are found in great profusion ;** which 
fact suggests that, as the Babylonian conception of the dead 
descending into Sheol came gradually to dominate the older and 
more primitive view that the nephesh lingered about the tomb, 
the idea gained currency that the soul would need a light to 
find its way in the region of darkness." 


% Jastrow, The Rel., p. 605. 

™ Odyssey, xi. 26 ff. 

% Wellh., pp. 180 ff.; HERE., i. p. 672». 

 Wellh., pp. 177 ff.; Doughty, i. pp. 450 ff.; Curtiss, pp. 188 ff.; 
HERE., i. p. 672», 

™ Gezer—Macalister, EG., i. pp. 392 ff.; Taanach—Sellin, pp. 33, 34; 
Megiddo—Schumacher, pp. 13 f., 25, 54 ff.; Lachish—Petrie, TH., p. 32; 
Beth-Shemesh—PEFA., 1912-13, pp. 40 ff.; Tell Zekariyeh—Bliss and 
Maceal., p. 151. 

KE. g., Gezer—Macalister, EG., pp. 393 ff.; Beth-Shemesh—PEFA., 
pp. 47, 65, 70. 

See Chap. XVI. ii. 
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The radical opposition of Yahwism to the cult of the dead 
may account for the meager traces among the Hebrews of the 
practice of offering gifts to the dead; but enough survives to 
give no uncertain confirmation of the existence of this uni- 
versal custom. The loyal worshippers of Yahweh, according to 
the Deuteronomic law, were expected to disclaim any connec- 
tion with the heathen practice of partaking of funeral feasts 
and ‘‘giving thereof for (or to ?) the dead.’’**° It was the 
usual custom, as in the case of Asa,** to ‘‘make a burn- 
ing’’ for the dead king.‘? Ezekiel implies that the cult 
of the dead kings was carried on under the very shadow of the 
temple.** ‘‘Neither shall men break bread for a mourner to com- 
fort him for the dead, nor shall one give him the eup of con- 
solation to drink on account of his father or his mother,’’ nor 
shall one ‘‘go into the house of feasting to sit with them to 
eat and drink,’’** are commands which reveal the ban put 
upon this cult. Participation in the funeral repast*® rendered 
one unclean for approach to Yahweh because it involved paying 
homage to another god. Yahweh was provoked by the fore- 
fathers who ‘‘ate the sacrifices of the dead,’’** and also by 
certain post-Exilic idolaters who ‘‘dwelt among the graves and 
lodged among the tombs’’’* for the purpose of consulting the 
dead. 

The conception inherent in the funeral feast, as in other 
mourning rites, was undoubtedly that of a communion between 
the mourner and the dead. 

The important function of offering sacrifices to the dead 
devolved upon the first-born son, as is indicated by the Baby- 
lonian custom mentioned above and by the importance which 
the Hebrews attached to male offspring. In view of this duty 
the eldest son was given a double portion of the inheritance.** 


© Deut. 26:14. 

2 Chr. 16:14. 

®2 Chr. 21:19; Jer. 34:5. 

$43 :7-9. 

% Jer. 16:7, 8 (emended text); cp. Ezek. 24:17, ‘‘eat the bread of 
mourning’’ (emended text). 

% Deut. 26:14; Hos. 9:4. 

8° Ps. 106:28. 

STs, 65:4. 

* Deut. 21:15 ff. 
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To have no son was considered the greatest misfortune*®® and 
a mark of the deity’s displeasure.°° To overcome such a con- 
dition various expedients were resorted to, such as the hus- 
band’s taking a concubine,” or adopting a son,°? or the wife’s 
seeking, according to the levirate law,® offspring through mar- 
riage with a brother of the deceased or with his nearest male 
kin. The son thus obtained was to carry on the cult of his 
father so as to give the spirit rest. 

4. Necromancy. In process of time the functions of con- 
sulting the dead, like similar methods of seeking revelations 
from deities, came to be taken by a specialist known as the 
necromancer. Among the Arabs every magician has his tabi‘, 
‘*follower,’’ or familiar spirit, whom he consults for revelations 


on favorable occasions. Gilgamesh called up the ghost of Ea- 
bani;°* and the witch of En-dor, the shade of Samuel. Down 
through the period of the kings, in spite of the attempt of 
Josiah to stamp out the custom,®* the people were wont to con- 
sult, on behalf of the living, the ghosts and familiar spirits 
that gibber and moan rather than Yahweh.** It is significant, 
as connecting necromancy with offerings to the dead, that kispu, 


the Babylonian word for ‘‘food-offering’’ for the dead,°*’ 
appears to have an etymological connection with kesheph, the 
Hebrew word for sorcery.®® 


© KE. g., Gen. 30:1. 

1 Sam. 1:5; ep. Ex. 20:5; 34:7; Num. 14:18; Deut. 5:9. 
Gen. 16:1 ff. 

"15:2 ff. 

% 38:8; Deut. 25:5; Ruth 2:20; 4:1 ff., &. 
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%2 K. 21:6; 23:24. 
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CHAPTER XV 


PANTHEON: FOREIGN CULTS 


Babylonian Influence. During the supremacy of the Baby- 
lonian civilization in the West-land many elements of that civili- 
zation were adopted in Palestine, of which the most important 
was the use of the Babylonian cuneiform‘ as a medium of official 
correspondence even down through the two centuries of Egyp- 
tian supremacy which lasted to about 1300 B. c. Other evidences 
of the eastern civilization in the West are found in fashions 
of dress; in art-motives in pottery; in architectural designs; 
in temples; in ancient seal cylinders pictured with religious 
scenes found in the old levels;? and in a tablet, found in the 
first Semitic level at Gezer, impressed with a zodiacal cylinder 
on which were represented several Babylonian gods.* The 
mythological conceptions furnishing the basis for the mono- 
theistic revisions that now appear in the Old Testament accounts 
of creation, garden of Eden, the flood, and of the birth of Moses 
possess a distinct Babylonian coloring in spite of the lapse of 
time from their reception in Canaan during Amorite times down 
to their incorporation into Hebrew life and thought. Along 
with these influences and ideas there came Babylonian religious 
elements which continued down through the Canaanite period 
and left their impression on Hebrew religion. Summarized 
briefly, these are the technical terms of religious rites ; the special 
kinds of offerings; the doctrine of Sheol; the reverence for 
certain sacred numbers, for religious rites, such as prostitu- 
tion, swearing, and divination, and for a priesthood requiring 
strict ceremonial cleanness; and the sacred annual, monthly, and 
weekly feasts.© In this enumeration the archeologist is ever 
confronted with the difficulty of finding the line of cleavage 


+ Amarna letters found at Tell el Amarna, Egypt. 

? Bliss and Macal., pp. 41, 153; Sellin, p. 105. 

® Macalister, ZG., ii. pp. 344 ff. 

‘Consult Paton, pp. 49 ff.; Meyer, § 469; KAT.*, p. 506 ff. 

5 Cp. Haupt, in JBL., xix. (1900), pp. 55 ff.; See Rites, chapter VIII. 
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between the purely Babylonian and the purely Semitic. A care- 
ful survey of the facts will force the investigator to admit that 
the Babylonian culture and religion was, on the whole, less 
warmly welcomed in Canaan than among the Assyrians, Lulu- 
beans, and Gutzans;* and, when account is taken of the 
unique Palestinian developments, especially in the religious field, 
one is struck with the paucity of Babylonian religious concep- 
tions. Several gods of the Babylonian pantheon left slight traces 
of their cults, particularly in the superficial way of surviving 
geographical and personal names, the latter of which are few 
and uncertain. 

Nabu, or Nebo, bears a genuine Semitic name meaning in 
Assyrian ‘‘to announce.’’* According to Barton,* he was a Sem- 
itie deity before he received his Babylonian coloring. If this be 
true, he was first the god of deep water and fertility, the pro- 
tector of agriculture, and the waterer of the fields.? Prob- 
ably his later association with Ea led to his becoming the god 
of wisdom, the protecting patron of literature and the art 
of writing. He is represented as the scribe who records for the 
gods on the tablet of destiny the fate of men.*° Bearing also 
the name Papsukal, ‘‘highest or holiest messenger,’’ he was 


also the herald of the gods. Whether or not Nebo won his way 
into Palestine prior to his assumption of Babylonian coloring is 
not known; but, at any rate, his name finds expression in 
Ka-ira-ti‘n-bu, ‘‘city of Nabu,’’ of the thirteenth century; in 
Nebo, both a mountain” and a city of Gad; in Nebd, a town 
of Judah;'* in Nob of Benjamin,* and possibly in Nabai of 
Gilead.1* It survives also in Old Testament,’* Phoenician,** 


° Meyer, § 469; Cook, p. 112. 

7 nabi. 

® Barton, p. 212. 

® Jastrow, Die Rel., i. p. 118. 

° KAT, p. 401; Jastrow, ibid., p. 121. 

™ Miller, p. 174. 

*% Num. 33:47, &e. 

#31 Chr. 5:8; Jer. 48:1—NBH in MI., 14. 
4 Ezr. 2:29; Neh. 7:33. 

%1 Sam. 22:19; perhaps—Is. 10:32. 

1% LXX Nabai for Nobah (MT), Judg. 8:11. 
" Naboth, 1 K. 21:1, &.; Nabau, LXX for Nobah, Num. 32:42. 
18 NB-“LZ, Ldzb., HNE., p. 321. 
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Aramaic,’® and Palmyrene*® personal names. Whether or not 
the Canaanite prophetism had its origin in the Nabi-cult, it 
is interesting, at least, to observe an analogy between the two. 
The Hebrew word for prophet, nabi’, may be related to Nabi.” 
The prophetic functions of bearing messages,** speaking in 
frenzy,”* deciding the destiny of kings,** and possibly of guard- 
ing and encouraging literary productions; and the conception 
of Yahweh’s ‘‘book of remembrance’’;*> and of Israel’s elec- 
tion bear remarkable resemblance to the nature and functions 
of Nabi.*° 

Nergal, like NIN-IB, was god of war and of the chase.?* 
He held also the offices of god of disease, of the glowing sun, 
of the waxing and waning moon, and of the underworld. 
During the shortening days before the winter solstice and the 
lengthening days after it, Nergal, as the sun, was thought to 
tarry in the underworld. This annual waxing and waning of 
the sunlight being attributed to the influence of Nergal, lent 
an analogous conception to the waxing and waning lunar cres- 
eent.*> Thus Nergal won the name of twin moon, or double 
moon, being revealed in the two forms, Lugalgira and Shitlam- 
taéa, which in the Westland were designated Sharrabu and 
Birdu,”® the two desert demons who were also identified in the 
West with the waxing and the waning moon, and respectively 
inflicted upon man the fever stroke and the chills.*° Nergal’s 
role as a god of fever and of pestilence may be seen in a letter 


1” NBW-’LH, NBW-NTN, NBW-ShLM, NBW-SR-DN, NB-RB, Ldzb., 
HNE., pp. 320, 321; ’BD-NBW, ibid. p. 205; GD-NBW, ibid. p. 249; 
‘RD-NBW, ibid. p. 345; NBW-RP’, Ldzb. EPH., ii. p. 419. 

° NBW-BD, NBW-GDY, NBW-ZBD, NBW-KW’, Ldzb., HNE., pp. 320, 
321; BD-NBW, ibid., p. 245; TBD-NBW, ibid., p. 265; NBW-ZBD, 
NBW-LH’, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 364; NBW-Z’, NBW-ZDD, NBW-L’, ibid., 
ii. p. 419. 
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written by the king of Cyprus to the king of Egypt: ‘‘My lord, 
Nergal, has killed all the people of my land. ... The hand 
of Nergal is in my land.’”* Also belonging to the Amarna 
period is a genuine Canaanite seal-cylinder, found at Taanach, 
bearing, in Egyptian hieroglyphies and early Babylonian cunei- 
form, the inscription: ‘‘Atanahili, son of Habsi, servant of 
Nergal.’’*? In both these cases Nergal may be merely a Baby- 
lonian name for a native deity; but, even in that case, the 
use of the name implies a lingering Babylonian influence as 
does also the discovery, among the Amarna letters, of a tablet 
containing the myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal.** Nergal was 
worshipped by the Phoenicians at Pireus as late as the second 
century B. c.** 

NIN-IB was chiefly the old Babylonian god of war and of the 
chase. The Semitic equivalent for his ideographic name has 
been preserved only in Aramaic where it appears as "NWShT 
and is best pronounced*® En-nammasht, ‘‘lord of the crea- 
tures.’**° He is represented as a warrior heavily armed and 
mighty in battle. He revealed himself particularly in the thun- 
der and lightning of the storm. The constellation Orion; the 
planet Saturn; possibly at one time Mars; and the eastern, 
southern, and western sun were his various astral identifications. 
On the beneficent side of his nature he protected fields, watched 
over boundary-stones and states, healed sickness, raised the dead, 
and forgave sins.** 

The name of the god appears in Amarna times in that of 
two cities both called Bet NIN-IB** and in the personal name 
‘Abdi-NIN-IB.° The fact that swine were sacred to NIN-IB, 
thus giving him the surname Humusiru,*® ‘‘pig,’’ may account 

*t Knudtzon, 35:13, 14, 37. 

® Sellin, p. 105. Vincent, p. 170, fig. 117. 

8 KAT, p. 413. 

*CIS., i. 119; Cooke, pp. 100 ff. 

*% Clay reads this En-Mashti, i. e., En-marti, which in Sumerian is equiva- 
lent to Bél-Amurru, ‘‘lord of the Amorite,’’ Baby. Expl. Univ. of Penn., 
x. p. 5 ff.; JAOS., xxviii. (1908), pp. 135 ff.; Studies in Memory of 
W. R. Harper, i. pp. 287 ff.; Amurru, pp. 195 ff. 

%* Hroziy, in Revue Sémitique, 1908, pp. 339 ff. 

* KAT, pp. 408 f.; Jastrow, The Rel., p. 154. 

(1) Near Jerusalem, Knudtzon, 290, 16. (2) Near Gebal, ibid., 74:31. 

* Ibid., 84:39. 

“ KAT, p. 409-410, Heb. haztr, ‘‘pig.’’ 
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for the origin of the uncleanness which the Hebrews attached 
to the pig.*t This uncleanness probably arose out of an ancient 
taboo which seems to find confirmation in the name Hezir,” 
an order of Hebrew priests. Sakkut, an epithet of the god,** 
appears, in its Hebrew form, in Sakkith in the corrected text 
of Amos 5:26 in parallelism with Kéwdn, ‘‘Saturn,’’ the planet 
sacred to him, thus indicating some idolatrous custom: 


‘*Ye have borne the Sakkith of your king 
And the Kéwéan of your images.”’ 


Ramman, the Babylonian god of the storm and of the weather, 
whose name originated in the native word ramaimu, meaning 
‘‘to ery,’’ ‘‘roar,’’ because of his like nature, came to be 
identitied with MAR-TU or Amurru, the West Semitic name for 
the weather god Addu. It cannot yet be determined with cer- 
tainty whether Ramman was originally native to the Sumerian- 
Babylonian pantheon or was introduced by the Amorites, but 
probably the latter was the case. Ramman is represented in 
Babylonian sculpture with four bull-horns, brandishing an axe 
in his right hand and a bundle of lightning-shafts in his left. 
In nature he is both beneficent and destructive, since he sends 
or withholds rain, causes cloudbursts and floods, and directs the 
destructive thunderbolt. The flood represents his rage and wins 
him the title, ‘‘lord of the flood.’’ In one instance he is called, 
Ragimu, ‘‘the roarer.’’** The cult of Ramman was probably 
carried by settlers westward to Assyria where, because of his 
destructive nature as a storm-god, he won favor as a war-god.** 
Assyrian kings often liken themselves to the roaring of Ramman 
and the overflowing of his waterspouts.*® Still further west- 
ward his cult spread, for Tiglath Pileser refers to Rammiin as 
the god of the ‘‘west country’’*7 and Shalmaneser II, at 
Hallaba (Aleppo), paid homage to him.** He was worshipped 

“Lev. 11:7; Deut. 14:8. 

#1 Chr. 24:15, &e. 

“See Rogers, in Encyclopaedia Biblica, p. 749. 

“KATS, pp. 445 ff. 

* Barton, p. 226. 

“ KAT, pp. 447 ff. 

“ Barton, p. 226. 

“ KATS, p. 447. 
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at Damascus where his primitive nature was preserved as a 
soil-god.*° 

It is not definitely known whether the Babylonian cult of 
Ramman divided the honors with that of Addu in Palestine dur- 
ing the first Semitic period or entered the land during the next 
period with Aramaic influence. However, place-names as early 
as the time of Thutmose III®® and the Amarna period*™ reveal 
the name Ramman in the form of Rimmén which may be the 
Aramexan form. This form appears in four Old Testament 
place-names*® probably of Canaanite origin, in one Old Testa- 
ment,**> in one Aramean,** and in two Aramaic®® personal 
names. 

The cult of Anu, the king and father of the Babylonian gods, 
who dwelt in the northern sky seated on his judgment throne,** 
seems to have extended to Palestine, where traces of his name 
possibly appear in the place-name (E)-nu-h(e)-r-tu, men- 
tioned by Thutmose III,*? in the personal name Ben-Ana*® of 
the Amarna times, and in several Old Testament personal 
names.°® The Old Testament accounts of the tower of Babel,®° 
of Jacob’s ladder, of Elijah’s translation, and of the visions 


#2 K. 5:18; Hadad-Rimmon, Zech. 12:11. 

 Ra-na-ma, MVG., 1907, p. 19. 

5 Giti-rimunima, Knudtzon, 250:46 — Gath-Rimmon, Josh. 19:45; 21:24 
ff.; 1 Chr. 6:54 (69). 

® Sela‘ ha-Rimmon, ‘‘the cliff of Rimmon,’’ Judg. 20:45, 47; ‘En-Rim- 
mon, ‘‘spring of Rimmon,’’ Neh. 11:29; Josh. 15:32; 19:7, probably — 
‘Ain Rimmén, Josh. 15:32; 19:7; Zech. 14:10; Rimmén Peres, Num. 
33:19, 20; Rimmon, Josh. 19:13 = Rimménd, 1 Chr. 6:62 (77). 

3 Rimmon, 2 Sam. 4:2, &e. 

54 Tab-Rimmon, 1 K. 15:18. 

® SDK-RMN, RMN-NTN, Ldzb., HNE., pp. 357, 369. 

8% KAT, p. 352. 

* No. 52 — ’Ana-harath, Josh. 19:19. 

8 Knudtzon, 170:37. 

®<Anah, Gen. 36:2, 24; ‘Unni, 1 Chr. 15:18, &e.; ‘Ana-Yah, Neh. 8:4, 
&c.; Ba‘anah, probably for Ben-‘ Anah, 2 Sam. 4:2, &.; Ba‘anah, prob- 
ably for Ben-‘ Anadh, 1 K. 4:12, &e.; ep. ‘Anam-melek, god of Sephar- 
waim, 2 K. 17:31. 

Gen. 11:4 ff. 

* 28:12. 

e2 K. 2:11. 
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of Micaiah® and Isaiah,** and many other references® locating 
Yahweh’s abode and throne in the heaven or northern sky, 
point evidently to the conclusion that Babylonian conceptions 
of Anu prevailed in Canaan prior to their assumption by the 
later Yahwistic theology. 

Bel is the Semitic name for the Sumerian En-lil, ‘‘lord of 
wind,’’ of Nippur. He was the lord of the mystical sky-moun- 
tain, like Anu, and later came to be regarded as the lord of 
the inhabited earth.°* Bel bore no relation to ba‘al as one 
might infer from the similar formation of the names. Bel may 
possibly survive in the two Amarna place-names Balummé** 
and (B)-(Sh)a(m)m(a)*® and in many other personal names 
from the Old Testament®® and from Aramaic,*® Nabatean,™ 
and Palmyrene™ inscriptions. 

Lahmu, a deity of fertility, is evidently contained in the 
place-name Beth-Lehem, ‘‘house of Lahmu.’’ That the second 
element of the name has reference to the Babylonian deity is 
borne out by the fact that in the Greek version of Mic. 5:2(1) 
Beth-Lehem is explained as the ‘‘house of Ephratha,’’* i. e., 
‘‘house of fertility.’’ The place-name Lahmda™> may contain 
the name. 


*1 K. 22:19. 

“Ts. 6:1. 

® Yahweh on Sinai, Ex. 19:11, 20; 34:5; throne in heaven, Is. 40:22; 
66:1; Ezek. 1:26; in the northern sky, Ps. 48:3(2); Is. 14:13; light 
streams from his throne, Dan. 7:9, ep. Ezek. 1:27. 

® KAT, p. 355. 

* Knudtzon, 8:18. 

8 Ibid., 37: 26. ; 

© "Ash bel, Gen. 46:21; Iasbel, LXX for MT Yahse’el, Gen. 46:24; 
Idbel, LXX for MT Ga‘al, Judg. 9:26; Jobel or Idbel, LXX for MT 
Yabal, Gen. 4:20; Bela‘, Gen. 36:32, &e.; Bil-‘am, Num. 22:5, &e.; Gaibel, 
LXX for MT ‘Ebal, Gen. 36:23; Bil-gah, 1 Chr. 24:14, &e.; Bil-Dad, 
Job 2:11, &e.; Bil-Han, Gen. 36:27, &e. 

” BL-’TN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 236. 

1 °VTY-BL, ibid., p. 214. ‘ 

” ~’LH-BL, p. 216; BL-BRK, p. 236; BL-‘KB, BL-ShWR, BL-ShWRY, 
p. 237; YDY‘-BL, p. 285; KMRY-BL, p. 297; MLK-BL, a god, p. 310; 
NDR-BL, NWE-BL, p. 322; ‘BD-BL, p. 333; ShKY-BL, p. 375; TKLY- 
BL, p. 386; ZBD-BL, p. 265. 

* One in Zebulun, Josh. 19:15, another in Judah, Ruth 1:19. 

*LXX: ByOdéeu olkos "Eppada. ’Ephrathah in MT, Mic. 5:2 (1); 
Ruth 4:11. 

* Or Lahmas, Josh. 15:40. 
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Sheba‘. The group of evil demons known as ‘‘the seven,”’ 
often invoked in incantations, evidently had some connection 
with the deity Sibitti, ‘‘seven,’’ who represented the seven 
stars of the Pleiades.** The facts that the Hebrew word sheba‘ 
means both ‘‘swear’’ and ‘‘seven,’’ and that this name sur- 
vives in the old place-name Be’er-Sheba‘ ,** and in the personal 
names Bath-Sheba‘ ,*° ’Eli-Sheba‘ ,*° Yeho-Sheba‘ °° and Sheba‘ ** 
show that the cult of this Babylonian god, or group of demons, 
made its influence felt in Palestine. Probably the famous oath- 
ritual of Beer-sheba, which Amos condemned,*? involved the 
invocation of these evil demons in making covenants. 

Sacred Numbers. The numbers seven, twelve, and probably 
ten and forty, when considered in their respective relation to 
sacred objects, events, and rites, possessed a sacrosanct value. 
This veneration for sacred numbers must have originated in 
Babylon where religious reflection had a chance to crystallize. 
The origin of the early calendar, which the Hebrews probably 
adopted from the Canaanites, dividing the year into twelve 
lunar months and each month into four weeks of seven days 
each, undoubtedly grew out of Babylonian astral worship.** 

The seven heavenly bodies, including the sun, moon, and five 
planets; the seven-day division of the week;** and the seven- 
demon god Sibitti**> probably helped to form a basis for the 
evident reverence for seven which is found surviving in the 
West. Such survivals are found in the seven-fold obeisance 
to which the Palestinian princes often made reference when 
writing to Pharaoh,** and by which Jacob showed courtesy on 
one occasion ;** in the invocation of the seven demons implied 
in the oath-formula;** in the number of altars and offerings 

*% KAT., pp. 459, 620 f. 

7 Gen. 21:31, &e. 

2 Sam. 11:3, &e. 

Ex. 6:23. 

2 K. 11:2. 

2 Sam. 20:1, &e. 

“8:14. See p. 86. 

8S KAT.S, p. 620; Jeremias, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Ancient East, pp. 62 ff. 

* Ex. 34:21; Deut. 5:14. 

See above. Jastrow, Die Rel., i. pp. 174, 292. 

See ‘‘Obeisance,’’ Chap. XXII. 

Gen. 33:3. 

* Skinner, Genesis, on 21:22-34. See Oath, p. 51. 
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used by Balaam;*® in the number of pillars standing at one 
time at Gezer;°® in the duration of the days of fasting,** of 
uncleanness from leprosy,®? of encompassing Jericho, and of 
the feasts of unleavened bread®* and tabernacles;**> and in the 
seven-year period ending with the year of release.°® 

The twelve months of the year and the twelve signs of the 
zodiac’ evidently left a reverence for the number twelve which 
may linger in the number of the tribes of Israel,®* the springs 
of *Elim,*® the pillars erected at Sinai,’°° the stones composing 
the sacred heap at Gilgal,’®** and the rough stone altar on 
Carme].'°? 

What ancient basis existed for the sacredness of the num- 
bers ten and forty is not known. At any rate, in the oldest 
literature of the Old Testament the number ten finds a possible 
sacred content in the ten words given on Sinai’® and in the 
tithe-offering required at the sanctuary of Beth-el;*°%* while 
forty shows the regard with which it was held in the duration 
of the days of fasting’®® and of Moses’ communion with Yahweh 
in the mount*®® and of the years of wandering in the 
wilderness.*°* 

Egyptian Influence in Canaan during this early period is 


necessarily insignificant owing to the fact that the early Egyp- 
tian kings did not have the passion for conquest that the later 


Num. 23:1 ff. 

See Gezer, Chap. XVIII. 

*1 Sam. 31:13. 

Num. 12:15; ep. 2 K. 5:10, 14. 
% Josh. 6:14 ff. 

* Ex. 13:6; 23:15; 34:18. 

*® Deut. 16:13. 

* Deut. 15. 

* KAT., p. 620. 

Ex. 24:4, &. 

° 15:27. 

10 94:4, 

701 Josh. 4:8. 

12] K. 18:31. 

108 Ex. 34:28. 

Gen. 28:22. 

10 Ex. 34:28; 1 K. 19:8. 

106 Ex. 24:18; 34:28; Deut. 9:9, 11, 18; 10:10. 
7 Deut. 2:7; 8:2, &e. 
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kings had. However, three expeditions northward into Asia 
are known to have been undertaken in this period: one by 
Snefru of the third dynasty in order to secure cedar lumber 
from Lebanon ;*°* another by Uni, a general of Pepi I of the 
sixth dynasty, in order to subdue the coast towns (¢. 2570) ;* 
and another by Sesostris III of the twelfth dynasty (¢. 1875) .1*° 
The Amorite seal-cylinder found at Tanaach™* which combines 
the Babylonian cuneiform with an Egyptian emblem shows at 
least an interesting point of contact between the two contem- 
poraneous civilizations. 


8 Breasted, ARE., i. '§ 89. 
1 Thid., §§ 311-313. 

11° Thid., §§ 676-687. 

™ Sellin, p. 105. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE CONCEPTION OF LIFE AFTER DEATH 


It is only by gathering up the primitive Semitic beliefs from 
ancient Babylonian, Canaanite, Hebrew, and ancient Arabie 
sources, as well as from primitive Semitic survivals of to-day, 
that we are able to determine what must have been the belief 
of the Amorites relative to the life after death. The facts that 
throw light on this subject naturally arrange themselves into 
two distinct systems of belief, which had two independent ori- 
gins, but which were woven into one system, with no thought 
of incongruity, by the eastern and western Semites. One group 
of ideas, easily recognizable by its primitive character, belongs 
in common to all Semitic peoples; while the other belongs to 
the Semites who came in closest contact with the old Sumerian 
civilization, namely the Amorites of Babylonia and the West. 
This distinction has been made clear by Professor Paton whose 
results have largely been embodied here.’ 


I. Primitive ideas of the soul after death 

1. Among all ancient peoples the fact of death led to the 
discrimination between the animating principle of the body and 
the body itself. This animating principle, which manifested 
itself in acting, feeling, and knowing, left the body at death; 
while the corpse remained to decay. Since the cessation of 
breathing and the flowing of blood from a mortal wound were 
the accompaniments of death, it was natural for the primitive 
mind to see in the breath and the blood the very seat of the 
soul. This hypothesis is sustained by the fact that, in many lan- 
guages, the words for spirit are either identical with the words 
for ‘‘breath’’ or ‘‘wind,’’ or are cognates of them. The 
Hebrew nephesh, ‘‘soul,’’ which was either identical with the 
blood? or resided in it, bears a significant relation with the Ara- 
bie nafs, ‘‘soul,’’ ‘‘blood,’’ and nafas, ‘‘breath’’; the Ethio- 


1 BW., xxv. (1910), pp. 8 ff. 
*Gen. 9:4; Lev. 17:11, 14; Deut. 12:23. 
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pic nafes; the Syrian nafshé; and the Assyrian napishtu, 
**breath.”’ 

2. Belief in the soul’s survival is a common heritage of 
every primitive as well as every civilized race of men. There 
has been no exception to this rule in any race of the past or 
of the present. As far back as the period of the mammoth in 
western Europe such a belief is clearly indicated by the dis- 
covery in tombs of food vessels, weapons, implements, and orna- 
ments.* Similarly, in the ancient tombs at Tello and at Nippur 
in Babylonia,‘ at Gezer,> at Megiddo,® and at Beth-shemesh’ 
these common every-day articles, together with food and drinking 
vessels, show that the future life was regarded in some way as 
a repetition of the earthly. Moreover, the belief that spirits of 
the dead, as for instance Samuel, could appear to the living, 
and the application of the Hebrew term nephesh, which stood 
primarily for ‘‘breath,’’ ‘‘soul,’’* to the corpse itself,’ surely 
reveal survivals of this primitive belief. 

3. The nature and character of the soul in the future state 
was conceived in terms of breath, wind, shadow, specter, and 
reflection. Among the Greeks, the shades of the dead were 
smoke-like and intangible,’® and so weak that only by drinking 


the warm fresh blood of sacrificial victims could they be revived 
to activity.‘ In Babylonia the evil spirits, which in reality were 
the restless shades of the dead that plagued the living, are 
described in ineantation sentences as ‘‘roaming wind-blasts,”’ 


2212 


‘fevil wind-gusts. 

Hebrew conceptions are in perfect accord with this unsub- 
stantial nature of the shade, since the Hebrew word nephesh 
originally meant ‘‘wind,’’ ‘‘breath,’’ and since the usual word 


*D’Alviella, Hibbert Lectures, pp. 15 ff. 

‘Peters, Nippur, ii. p. 173; Maspero, p. 686. 

* Macalister, EG., i. pp. 392 ff. 

°Sellin, pp. 14 ff. 

*PEFA., ii. pp. 58 ff. 

$1 K. 17:21, 22; Job 11:20; 31:30; Jer. 15:9. 

®Lev. 19:28; 21:11; 22:4; Num. 5:2; 6:6, 11; 9:7, 10; 19:11, 
13; Hag. 2:13. 

Iliad, xxiii. 99-107; Odyssey, xi. 204-224. 

"4 Tbid., xi. 34 ff. 

* Thompson, i. pp. xxvii, 77 
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for shades is repha’im, ‘‘feeble ones.’? The old Testament 
pictures them as ‘‘weak,’’'* ‘‘helpless,’’*® ‘‘groping like the 
blind,’’ and ‘‘stumbling at noonday.’** From these analo- 
gies one can be safe in positing for the Amorites a similar con- 
ception of the unsubstantial nature of departed spirits. 

Moreover, the nature of the disembodied soul was never con- 
ceived by the ancient Semites as apart from the body which 
it once animated. The following observations make this plain: 

a. The soul was thought to present, though in a paler and 
more shadowy degree, a corporeal appearance; and this appear- 
ance was an exact likeness of the body at death. Accordingly, 
the shades of fallen heroes appear to Ulysses as ‘‘mangled by 
the spear and clad in bloody armor.’’** The warriors of cruel 
nations are represented by Ezekiel as slain by the sword and 
lying in their graves.'S The shade of Samuel was recognized by 
his hoary appearance and his accustomed robe ;® while the kings 
of the earth are distinguished, in the conception of one writer, 
by their habit of sitting on thrones clad no doubt in their 
royal robes.*° 

b. The soul could not be thought of apart from the corpse 
and its resting-place. The departed spirit among the ancient 


Arabs was known as héma which meant originally ‘‘skull,’’ the 
most characteristic part of the body.* At her tomb in Ramah 
the soul of Rachel was heard ‘‘weeping for her (captive) chil- 


dren.’’*? Graves, among the Babylonians, and burying-grounds 


among the Arabs, were places whence issued ghosts to plague 
men and Jinn to scare the living.** The disembodied spirit felt 
the pain of scars and wounds on its corpse as keenly as if it 


*®Job 26:5; Ps. 88:11(10); Prov. 2:18; 9:18; 21:16; Is. 14:9; 
26:14, 19. 

*Ts. 14:10. 

* Ps. 88:5(4). 

Ts. 59:10. 

™ Odyssey, xi. 40-43. 

8 Ezek. 31:18; 32:21 ff.; ep. Is. 14:19. 

*] Sam. 28:14. 

Ts. 14:9; ep. 19. 

** HERE., i. p. 6728. 

* Jer. 31:15. 

* Doughty, i. p. 448. 
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were in a living body.** The universal custom of depositing use- 
ful articles and offerings of food and drink with the dead,”* 
and the Hebrew taboo which was attached to any one who 
touched a corpse,”* find their only explanation in the belief that 
the departed soul still lingered about the body. 

c. Finally the belief in the lingering presence of the spirit 
near its corpse and its tomb is shown in the great care that was 
exercised by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs in the burial of their dead. Should the corpse be left 
unburied?" to be devoured by wild beasts and birds, or should 
even a tomb be desecrated,?* the soul haunting that corpse or 
that tomb was thus made to suffer grievous discomfort. Such 
an ouirage, among the Assyrians, Babylonians,?® and ancient 
Arabs,®° was committed only against the worst criminals and 
the most hated enemies. 

The Hebrews were also careful to bury their dead. Dying 
fathers strictly charged their sons to perform the usual funeral 
rites.** Improper burial, as when a body was left on the 
ground,** or was torn by beasts and birds,** was regarded as the 
greatest calamity that could come to the soul, which in con- 
sequence would suffer the greatest torture. The ordinary crim- 


inal, according to a humane law, was given proper interment ;** 
but notorious transgressors, or most despised foreign enemies, 
were, for punitive reasons, often refused burial** or were 
burned.*® Burning the bones from desecrated tombs was justi- 
fiable when practiced against transgressors,** but was con- 
demned when practiced against a foreign king.** 


41 Sam. 17:51 ff.; 18:25, 27; 2 Sam. 4:12; 20:22; ep. Job 14:21 ff. 
* See p. 12. 

*°> Num. 19:11. 

** Cp. Gil Epic (xii. Col. 6) and Sophocles, Antigone, 27 ff., &e. 
78 Annals of Ashurb., vi. 70 ff. 

 Tbid., iv. 73 ff.; vii. 45. 

° HERE., i. p. 6728. 

Gen. 47:30. 

21 K. 14:13; Is. 14:19 ff.; Jer. 22:19; 25:33; 36:30. 

Gen. 37:33; 1 Sam. 17:44, 46; 2 Sam. 21:10; 2 K. 9:35 ff. 
Deut. 21:22 ff.; Josh. 7:24-26. 

1 Sam. 17:44, 46; Ezek. 29:5. 

Gen. 38:24; Lev. 20:14; Josh. 7:15, 25; Is. 30:33. 

7] K. 13:2; 2 K. 23:16, 20. 
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This belief that the soul lingered near the corpse also accounts 
for the Hebrew expression for burial, namely, ‘‘gather unto 
one’s fathers,’ which implies that the soul could have fellow- 
ship with the spirits of the fathers in the family sepulcher. It 
was fitting, therefore, that Abraham should secure a family 
tomb, that Jacob’s bones should be carried thither, and that the 
kings of Judah should be buried with their fathers in the royal 
sepulcher. Burial outside of the family tomb meant a depriva- 
tion of this enjoyment with kindred spirits, and was, therefore, 
calamitous.*° 

4. The powers possessed by the soul after death were spirit- 
ual, apparitional, and locomotive. 

a. The spiritual powers such as knowledge, feeling, and will- 
ing were in no wise diminished but increased, though the 
physical powers of the dead were gone. The soul of the mur- 
dered Arab remembered the wrong done, called through an owl 
for vengeance upon his slayer, and could not be appeased with- 
out drinking, through means of a libation poured on the grave, 
the blood of his murderer.*t Among the Babylonians the ghosts 
of those who die childless or unmarried, and of those who met 
other untimely deaths, as through murder or through child- 
birth, remembered so keenly these misfortunes that they could 
not rest in their graves.‘* Besides memory they possessed 
greater knowledge than the living in that they could foresee 
future events and could reveal such facts to the living through 
aseer. Thus the ancient Arab magician had a tabr*, ‘‘follower,”’ 
or a ra’i, ‘‘one who sees,’’ that is, a familiar spirit who occa- 
sionally revealed secrets to him.** Among the Hebrews also it 
was the belief that the dead had powers of memory, perception, 
feeling, and foreknowledge. The soul which resided in the 
blood of the murdered Abel was conscious of wrong done and 
cried for vengeance unto Yahweh from the ground;** and the 
souls under the altar were heard by John to ery out, ‘‘How 
long, O Master, . . . dost thou not judge and avenge our 


%2 K. 22:20. 

“1 K. 13:22; Ps. 26:9; ep. 2 Sam. 18:17; 2 K, 21:18. 
“ HERE.,, i. p. 2728. 

“ Thompson, i. pp. 39 ff. 

© HERE., i. p. 6718. 

“Gen. 4:10. 
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blood on them that dwell on the earth?’’** The spirit of Sam- 
uel remembered Saul and the words that he himself had spoken 
relative to the king’s downfall.*® The blessing or the curse 
of a dying father upon his son carried a potency after death 
because his spirit could secure its fulfilment.‘*7 The feeling of 
grief by Rachel over the captivity of her children,** that of 
joy by the spirits of the dead over the downfail of Babylon,*® 
and that of comfort by the shade of Pharaoh over the multi- 
tudes of the dead,°° all show belief in the continued consciousness 
of the shades and in their interest in the events of life. The 
soul of Samuel and all other yidde‘dnim, ‘‘familiar spirits,’’** 
which were consulted by the ré’eh ‘‘seer,’’ were regarded as 
having supernatural insight into the future, and could, there- 
fore, give valuable advice to the living. 

b. The belief in the apparitional and the vocal powers of 
departed spirits, who appeared and spoke to the living, is well- 
nigh universal. The wind-like, transparent specter of Eabani 
appeared to Gilgamesh and talked with him.*? Among the 
Babylonians it was the belief that departed spirits, as specters, 
lurked in the desert, the mountain, the sea, and the graveyard 
lying in wait for man.** The Greeks also believed that ghosts 
appeared and spoke to men.** Likewise, among the Hebrews the 
0b, ‘‘ghost,’’ was thought to gibber from the ground; and 
the shades of the dead were believed to talk with seers and with 
other persons.*° 

c. Although the soul was thought to maintain usually a 
close relation with the decaying body; yet, at the same time, 
it had the power of leaving the body and moving over the earth 
with infinite rapidity. According to a Babylonian incantation, 


* Rev. 6:10. 

“1 Sam. 28:16 ff. 

“Gen. 27:3 ff. 

Jer. 31:15. 

“Ts. 14:9 ff. 

%° Bizek. 32:31. 

5] Sam. 28:3, 9; 2 K. 21:6; Is. 8:19; 19:3. 
= Gil. Epic, xii. 

* Thompson, i. pp. xxiv. ff. 

4 Odyssey, xi. 59 ff., 155 ff., &e. 

STs, 29:4. 

1 Sam. 28; Job 4:15 ff.; 2 Mace. 15:12-15. 
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**They are the children of the Underworld. 


The children born of Earth. 


The highest walls, the thickest wall : 

Like a flood they pass. 

From house to house they break through ; 
No door can shut them out, 

No bolt can turn them back, 

Through the door like a snake they glide; 
Through the hinge like a wind they blow.’’** 


In accordance with this supernatural power they could take 
up their abodes in material objects and the bodies of men and 
animals. To obviate such a possibility an effort was made to 
confine, if possible, the spirit near its grave by the erection at 
the grave of an upright stone called, in North Arabie nusb, 
in Hebrew, massebah ‘‘pillar,’’ or yad, ‘‘monument,’’ and 
in Aramaic, nephesh, ‘‘tombstone.’’ The ancient Arabs erected 
such a stone, or made a pile of stones at the grave, for an abode 
of the departed spirit. It is significant that the old word for 
soul came in North Semitic to designate ‘‘tombstone.’*** In 
Babylon images of hideous animal monsters were often placed 
at the doors of houses and temples for the purpose of inviting 
the dreadful demons to enter and dwell within them.®® The 
Hebrews likewise were accustomed to erect massebahs, or yads, 
or gals, ‘‘heaps,’’ at graves, presumably for the same purpose.® 

Spirits which possessed men caused all sorts of physical, men- 
tal, and emotional phenomena. In Babylonia all kinds of sick- 
ness were attributed to the possession of demons whose hold 
could be loosened only by repeated incantation and invocations 
by the exorciser. Among the Arabs insanity was explained as 
possession by the Jinn whence the name majniin, ‘‘insane.’’ 
Yahweh absorbed the functions of the Canaanite lesser spirits; 
and, for that reason, Saul’s insanity is represented as due to ‘‘an 
evil spirit from Yahweh.’’** The leper was regarded as afflicted 

Thompson, i. pp. 51, 53. 

8 Cooke, p. 214. 

%° Jastrow, Die Rel., i. p. 281. 

©2 Sam. 18:18. 

“1 Sam. 16:14. 
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by a demon which only powerful incantations could drive 
away.* The hereditary transmission of this disease may have 
been explained as issuing from the spirits of departed relatives.” 
The demoniacs of New Testament times need only to be men- 
tioned. 

Spirits also took possession of animals. The raven and the 
hawk among the Babylonians, and the owl among the Assyr- 
ians and Arabs, were regarded as birds that possessed super- 
natural powers, and were naturally of ill omen because they 
were embodiments of evil demons.** Demons also took the 
forms of beasts and of serpents both in Babylonia and in Ara- 
bia.* Perhaps it was a taboo resting on certain animals 
regarded as demon-possessed which eventually determined the 
Hebrew list of unclean beasts. At any rate, these birds of ill 
omen and the serpent were listed with the unclean beasts of the 
Hebrew code.* 


II. Sheol, the Realm of the Dead 


Alongside of this universal primitive Semitic belief that the 
spirit of the dead lingered about the grave there existed another 
conception, which for us is radically contradictory, but which 


by the early Amorites could readily be amalgamated with the 
more primitive idea. This was the belief that departed spirits 
went to a great subterranean cavern. It had its origin among 
the Sumerians, then passed over to the Babylonian Semites, 
then to the western Semites through Babylonian rule in the 
west, and so on down through the centuries to the Hebrews.” 

By the Babylonians, this abode was known as Arali; Kigal, 
or Kigallu, ‘‘great beneath’’ or ‘‘underworld,’’ and Irkalu, 
‘‘oreat city’’; and was described as ‘‘Land of the Dead,’’ 
‘*Mountain-house of the Dead,’’ ‘‘House of Tammuz,’’ ‘‘Dead,”’ 
*‘Karth,’’** Nakbu, ‘‘the hollow,’*® and ‘‘the Hole of the 

®2 K. 5:11. 

% 5:27. 

% Thompson, i. p. 1.; HERE., i. p. 2728. 

*Lev. 11; Deut. 14. 

® Wellh., pp. 152, 157, 185. 

* The whole subject is presented by Lewis B. Paton, in BW., xxxv. 
(1910), pp. 159 ff. 

Gil. Epic., XII iv. 2. 

°G. A. Smith, Miscellaneous Texts, 16. 

9 
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Earth.’’*° Arali was located in the depths of the earth, as is 
implied by the expressions ‘‘go down to’’ and ‘‘come up from.’’ 
It was so vast and deep that it was thought of as the subter- 
ranean counterpart of the celestial dome of the earthly firma- 
ment. The soul on its journey to Arali pursued a westward 
course, similar to that of the heavenly bodies, to the great region 
of darkness. On this journey it crossed the Great Sea in a 
boat, as Gilgamesh did attended by a ferryman;" entered the 
‘‘Waters of Death’’ beyond the strait of Gibraltar and finally 
reached the western horizon. The soul then passed through 
seven successive gates’* which pierced the seven respective 
enclosing walls of Arali, and which were fastened with bars 
and were opened by a porter. This vast cavern to which the 
shades came was a region of darkness, being described as a 
“dark dwelling’’ where those who enter are ‘‘deprived of 
light,’’** for ‘‘they see not the light: they dwell in darkness.’’*® 
Since it was the abode of the dead, it is represented—to har- 
monize with the primitive conception of a tomb in the earth— 
as a vast tomb which includes many individual ones, the same 
ideogram being used for ‘‘grave’’ that is used for Arali. To 
carry out this conception of a grave, Aralii is pictured as a 
place where dust is strewn ‘‘over door and bar’’—dust being 
the food and nourishment of the shades**—and where worms 
eat every thing that the heart of the living delights in on 
earth.77 Moreover, the realm of the dead, in analogy with an 
earthly kingdom, was ruled by a king. This ruler was Nergal, 
or Irkalla; and Eresh-kigal, ‘‘Mistress of the Underworld,”’ 
was his wife. They had, in their service, the death-demon 
Namtaru and his host of evil spirits who were wont to wander 


 KB., vi. p. 262. é 

1% Jeremias, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben nach 
dem Tode (1887); Hélle und Paradies bei den Babyloniern, in Der Alte 
Orient (1900); Jensen; KAT., p. 635; Warren, Earliest Cosmologies 
(1900); Jastrow, Die Rel., i. pp. 65, 157, 354. 

= Gil. Epic, KB., vi. 217-23. 

*% Ishtar’s Descent, obv. 37-62. 

™ Tbid., obv. 7. 

® Ibid., 9. 

8 Toid., 11. 

™ Gil. Epic, XII iv. 
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over the earth securing new subjects for Aralii by disseminating 
deadly diseases. Sooner or later these demons were successful 
in their mission; for it was the prevailing belief that ‘‘the 
day let no one go.’’ ‘‘He who at eventide is alive at daybreak 
is dead,’’ so went a proverb. When once the watchman seized 
a man there was no release:** he must abide forever in the 
*‘Land of No Return.’’*® Hence the Babylonians did not con- 
ceive of any resurrection from the dead. It was possible, on 
exceptional conditions, to be snatched from death and be trans- 
lated to the abode of the gods as was Ut (Sit?, Pir?) = napish- 
tim,*® the Babylonian Noah; but this was not a resurrection. 
Furthermore, the Babylonians never conceived of Arali as a 
place of rewards and punishments for conduct in this life. No 
divisions were made there separating the righteous from the 
wicked, for all the shades had all things in common. However, 
some shades suffered greater discomfort and restlessness than 
others; but this was caused by improper burial of the body and 
by the lack of the customary offerings for the dead. 

Turning now to the Amorite and the Canaanite conceptions 
of the abode of the dead that survive in the literature of the 
Hebrews who came into possession of these beliefs after entering 
Canaan, we find the utmost harmony with the Babylonian view 
just presented. The abode of the dead was known as Sheol, 
which was freqtently put in parallelism with Maweth, 
‘‘Death,’’*t or was referred to as Methim, ‘‘the dead,’’*? or 
*Eres, ‘‘Earth’’s* and was often called ’Eres-tahtiyoth,’’™* 
‘‘Lowerland,’’ or ‘‘Underworld,’’ and Shahath,** or Bor, 
‘*Pit.’’8* Sheol was in the depths of the earth, even below the 
waters under the earth.** Corresponding to the earthly firma- 
ment it was deep as the heights of heaven,** and was lower than 

8 Tbid., XII iii. 

*® Ishtar’s Descent, obv. 1, 6, 41. 

Gil. Epic, xi, 198-204. 

%2 Sam. 22:5, 6; Hos. 13:14. 

© Ps. 115:17. 

8 Ex. 15:12; Is. 14:9; 29:4; Heel. 3:21. 

“ Ezek. 26:20; 31:14; 32:18, 24. 

§ Job 33:18, &e.; Is. 38:17, &e.; Ezek. 28:8. 

® Ps, 28:1, &.; Prov. 1:12, &.; Is. 14:15, &.; Ezek. 26:20, &e. 

Job 26:5; Lam. 3:54; Jonah 2:4 ff. (3 ff.). 

Job 11:8; Ps. 139:8; Is. 7:11; Am. 9:2. 
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the foundations of the mountains.*® The departed spirit ‘‘went 
down to,’’ or was ‘‘brought down to’’ Sheol; while the con- 
valescent who escaped death was ‘‘brought up from Sheol.”’ 
The shade, in his journey to Sheol, according to the author of 
Enoch,®® apparently pursued a westerly course; and, accord- 
ing to the parallelism of ‘‘crossing the seas’’ with ‘‘going up 
into the heaven,’’** crossed the Great Sea. The Babylonian con- 
ception of the ‘‘waters of death’’ comes to frequent expression 
in Hebrew poetry whenever the writer describes the narrow 
escapes of the soul from the snares of death. Thus the soul 
is ‘‘east into the depth, into the heart of the seas’’; is encom- 
passed with the ‘‘waves of death,’’ ‘‘the floods of Belial,’’ is 
submerged in ‘‘waves’’ and ‘‘billows,’’ and is ensnared in 
‘the weeds’’ of the deep and the ‘‘cords of Sheol.’’? The 
seven-fold division of Sheol, though not mentioned except in 
later Jewish theology, is, nevertheless, implied by the expres- 
sions ‘‘gates of Sheol’’’* and ‘‘porters of Sheol.’’* Beyond 
the ‘‘gates’’ and ‘‘bars’’ of Sheol,®* the soul enters the ‘‘cham- 
bers of death’’”* and the ‘‘recesses of the pit’’*’ which are 
‘‘the land of darkness and of deep gloom; the land dark as thick 
darkness; the land of deep gloom without any order, where the 
light is as thick darkness.’’* The soul lies ‘‘down in the 
dust.’’*® This place is pictured as a vast tomb’? where worms 
crawl over the corpses’** and cover them. Like Arali Sheol is 
ruled by a potentate who is known to the Canaanites as Mith'* 


® Deut. 32:22; Jonah 2:7(6). 

2231-4, 

1 2231-4, 

"Deut. 30:12 ff.; Ps. 18:5 ff.(4 ff.); Jonah 2:4-6 (3-5); ep. Ps. 
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and Sheol;*** and to the Hebrews as Bala‘-’el*** whose nature 
is well depicted by poetic parallelisms and personifications 
as ‘‘Death,’"°* ‘‘Shepherd,’°> ‘‘King of Terrors,’’®* and 
‘*Destroyer.’’'°* He is represented as a hungry monster whose 
immense jaws are ever open and eager to swallow men.*** 

Active in the service of this god in securing new recruits for 
Sheol, are evil demons which, as personified diseases, are repre- 
sented as ‘‘ Destroyers,’’!® ‘‘Terrors,’’!?° ‘‘Plagues of Death,’”2" 
‘‘Pangs of Death,’’ ‘‘Pains of Sheol,’’** ‘‘Destruction,’”** 
**Calamity,’’ and ‘‘First-born of Death.’’"* Sooner or later 
man had to go ‘‘the way of all the earth’ ‘‘to the house 
appointed for all living’’** from which there was no return.*” 
Enoch and Elijah escaped death by translation; but this was 
not a resurrection which for the early Semites was an unknown 
idea. In the realm of the dead there was no partition separat- 
ing the wicked from the righteous, as for instance, Samuel 
from Saul ;*S but there was a common existence in one place.**® 
However, some shades suffered more discomfort and unrest than 
others; but this was not apportioned according to a law of 
rewards and punishments depending upon the earthly existence, 


but was conditioned on the proper or improper funeral and 
burial rites.’?° 


*8 See Chap. XXVIII. 
4 Job 30:23; Ps. 49:15(14); 107:18. 
16 Ps, 49:15(14). 
2% Job 18:14. 
17 Ex. 12:23. 
8 Prov. 1:12; 27:20; 30:15 ff.; Is. 5:14; Hab. 2:5; ep. Jonah 
:3(2). 
%° Job 33:22. 
49 18:11, 14. 
™ Hos. 13:14. 
™ Ps. 116:3. 
us Hos. 13:14. 
™4 Job 18:12, 13. 
45 Josh. 23:14; I K. 2:2. 
U6 Job 30:23. 
172 Sam. 12:23; 14:14; Job 7:9, 10. 
481 Sam. 28:19. 
™ Gen. 37:35; Job 3:13-19; Is. 14:9 ff.; Ezek. 31:18. 
7° Ts, 14:19; Ezek. 31:16. 
(To be continued) 
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STUDIES IN ISAIAH 


KeEMPER FULLERTON 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


I. On Is. 2:5 and Mi. 4:5 


Is Is. 2:5 a call to repentance or an exhortation to enjoy a 
privilege? It has usually been taken in the former sense. The 
reason for this is the desire to explain the °3 of vs. 6: the call 
to repentance is necessary because the people at present are not 
walking in the light of the Lord but quite the contrary, as is 
shown by vs. 6 ff... But this connection cannot be original; the 
transition to vs. 6 ff. is altogether too abrupt and harsh. The 
next step is therefore to hold that vs. 5, which is supposed to 
establish this faulty connection with what follows, is a gloss.” 
But the interpretation of vs. 5, upon which this critical con- 
clusion is based, is false. Vs. 5 is not expressed as a call to 
repentance. We would expect in that case the use of the verb 
3iwv’*. Vs. 5 is an exhortation to enjoy a privilege, and its con- 
nection is with what precedes.t The thought does not rest upon 
the logical antithesis that the House of Jacob may not be enjoy- 
ing the privilege. It rests upon the positive thought of the 
privilege to be enjoyed.’ The author is not thinking of the dark- 
ness in which they ere walking but of the light in which they 
may walk. 

But vs. 5 lies outside the most probable strophical scheme of 
the poem in vss. 2-4, i. e. three stanzas of six lines each. Accord- 
ingly vs. 5 is probably to be regarded as a later comment upon 
the poem. Was it added by the editor who is responsible for the 

Cf. Ges., Hitz., Di. 

* Cf. Duhm. 

*It is interesting to note how Gesenius and Hitzig insert the words wen- 
den (Ges.) or bekehren (Hitz.) in their paraphrases. 

* For the connection with what precedes cf. Ew. Ch. Marti, though in none 
of these writers is the exact force of the verse adequately brought out. 

* Cf. Rejoice in the Lord alway, ete., Phil. 3:1. 

*°Cf. Duhm and J. M. P. Smith at Mi. The five stanzas of four lines 


(Marti and Gray) require an unnatural stanza-division in the middle of 
vs. 3 and also the addition of Mi. 4:4, 
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present position of the poem in Isaiah? Probably not. If the 
editor of Isaiah had tinkered with the poem at all it would 
have been in the direction of adding to it some sort of a connect- 
ing link to adjust it to what follows, but this is exactly what he 
has not done. 

Is Mi. 4:5 a eall to repentance or an exhortation to enjoy a 
privilege? It is neither. Is it the record of a vow or the state- 
ment of a fact? The verse is not quite unambiguous in its mode 
of expression. It we work back from 33 DIY we might 
argue that 773 is to be translated either by will or shall (wollen 
or werden). In that case vs.-5b will be either the record of 
a vow or the statement of a future fact. But if 773 is to be 
given the force of a future, it is natural, because of the parallel- 
ism, to assign the same force to 139." But what then is the 
precise purpose of the statement that all the peoples will 
hereafter walk, each in the name of its god? It is difficult to 
say unless it was intended to contradict in express terms the 
statement of the prophecy in vss. 1-3. Vss. 1-3 state that in 
the future many nations will turn to Jahweh, vs. 5 would state 
that in the future all nations will walk in idolatry. It is not 
advisable to posit a contradiction as aggressive and violent as 
this would be unless there is some compelling reason to do so. 
If we take 135° as a present and vs. 5a as the statement of a 
fact in the present, and work forward, then, because of the paral- 
lelism, it is most natural to assign to 773 the same force. We 
would then have two contrasted statements of present fact. The 
nations walk in the name of their gods and we walk in the name 
of ours. But what then of 3 ONy9? 

So Hitzig. 

*°Cf. Well. and Nowack for the present force of the two tenses. It has 
been objected that if it were desired to express a present fact, a participle 
would be used. That the participle would be an appropriate mode to 
describe the present situation is of course recognized, but that the imper- 
fect can be used with equal propriety is equally certain; though admittedly 
the imperfect is less frequent. Cf. Jer. 9:3, Job 9:11; Is. 1:23, Ps. 99:6, 
1 K. 17:6 (in these three cases in parallelism with the participle) and 
especially 1 S. 11:5a and Jer. 6:4b. In the two latter cases the fre- 
quentative idea of the imperfect is almost lost. But at Mi. 4:5 this 
frequentative idea is probably present, in which case the interpretation of 
the tenses as present is absolutely normal. Since the imperfect as well 
as the participle can certainly be used of the present, the question as to 
its foree in any passage is purely a matter of exegesis. Cf. Driver. Heb. 
Tenses, secs. 32, 33; Konig, Syntaz, sec. 160. 
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This must be regarded as a slight afterthought and as reflect- 
ing back upon Jia secondary reference to the future: We walk 
[now and will continue to walk] for ever and ever.° Thus, while 
Mi. 4:5 allows of several interpretations so far as its tense values 
are concerned we have certainly neither a call to repentance nor 
an exhortation to enjoy a privilege and probably neither a vow 
nor a description of a future condition but rather a statement 
of a present fact. This conclusion is borne out when we come to 
examine the relationship of vs. 5 to its context. Here there can 
be no question that it is to be connected with what precedes 
because of the 5. But what is the force of this conjunction? 
The commentators have too often failed to explain it.1° Well- 
hausen, so far as I have observed, has made the only suggestion 
that is worthy of consideration. According to him the verse will 
say: Every nation has its own god, only we have the true 
God to whom therefore all nations will hereafter come. This 
explanation may do for want of a better but no one would claim 
that the thought here suggested is naturally expressed. Para- 
phrased the thought on this interpretation runs thus: Many 
nations will come to Jahweh hereafter because (’3) all nations 
at present are idolaters but we Jews worship the true God. It 
is clear that the first clause in vs. 5b is introduced in the most 
awkward way if it is the intention of the writer to express the 
thought suggested by Wellhausen. The simple statement of the 
present antithesis between the religion of the heathen and the 
religion of the Jews is not in itself an adequate explanation for 
the future conversion of the heathen. It could be just as easily, 
or rather more easily, a reason for the future destruction of the 
heathen. Further, when one examines into vs. 5 more carefully 
it is seen that in thought and temper it differs too widely from 
vss. 1-3 to be regarded as an explanation of these verses. In 
vss. 1-3 breathes a spirit of universalism and magnificent tolera- 


® Cf. Caspari long ago. 
” Hitzig holds that vs. 5 is the delayed reason for the change from the 
threat of chap. 3 to the promise of chap. 4! Ewald translates by Wenn 
. 80 wollen wir, and so also J. M. P. Smith: Though . . . yet we will, 
but the latter scholar neither justifies nor explains this translation. Nowack 
translates by denn, but explains the verse really as an antithesis: Jetzt 
ist es noch nicht so wie eben geschildert. Marti omits all explanation. 
Caspari made an honest attempt to explain the connection but was able to 
do so only by reading into the passage a whole series of dogmatic ideas. 
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tion almost unrivalled in the Old Testament.** In vs. 5 there is 
the spirit of post-exilic Jewish exclusiveness. The emphatic 
\IMSIN. to which commentators do not pay sufficient attention 
in estimating the peculiar quality of the verse, will contrast 
the privileges and piety of Judaism with the obstinacy and 
idolatry of the heathen. It is therefore after all highly improb- 
able that vs. 5 was intended to be an explanation of vss. 1-3. 
Accordingly it must be regarded as an explanation of vs. 4 
or all connection with what precedes must be given up. Here 
it is necessary to consider the probable meaning and connec- 
tion of vs. 4. In the first place vs. 4 is expressed individualis- 
tically (Y/N), not nationalistically. It is each individual, not each 
nation, that is here thought of. This at once raises the question 
whether vs. 4, in spite of the seemingly appropriate liturgical 
conclusion of vs. b, is really the original conclusion of the proph- 
ecy in vss. 1-3. In the next place we have seen that on the most 
probable strophical analysis of the poem vs. 4 would be exeluded. 
But what then is the purpose of this accretion? In the third 
piace it has often been noticed that the statement of vs. 4 is 
applied elsewhere to Israel (ef. 1 K. 5:5 and Zech. 3:10). This 
at once suggests that vs. 4 really has Israel rather than the 
nations in mind.” This suggestion at once confirms the sus- 
picion that vs. 4 is a gloss and explains its purpose. It will 
show how the international peace prophesied in vss. 1-3 will 
redound especially to the advantage of Israelites. If vs. 4 is 
thus interpreted the relationship of vs. 5 to it at once becomes 
apparent. The reason why we Jews will dwell safely is not 
so much because war in general will be no more, but because we 
walk in the name of Jahweh while the other nations are idolaters. 
Vss. 4 and 5 taken together are thus seen to be, not an explicit 
contradiction of what precedes as they would be if the tenses in 
vs. 5 were construed as futures, but certainly a qualification of 
what precedes in the interest of Jewish exclusiveness. 

Are vss. 4 and 5 by the editor who assigned the prophecy, vss. 
1-3, to its present position? To this question no conclusive 


™Duhm’s attempt to weaken the universalism of the passage in order 
to save it to Isaiah cannot be regarded as successful. 

% For the limitation of vs. 4 to Israel ef. even Keil as well as later 
critical scholars, Well., Du. (Theologie der Propheten, p. 181), Bertholet 
(Stellung d. Isr. zu d. Fremden, p. 97), Now., J. M. P. Smith. 
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answer can be given. But since it is unwise to assume compli- 
cated critical processes where there is no obvious reason for doing 
so, it is fair to assume that the editor and the glossator were 
one and the same. This assumption may possibly be confirmed 
by two considerations drawn from the immediate context. The 
purpose of placing 4:1-3 in its present position was to nullify 
the terrible threat of total destruction of the temple found at 
the end of chap. 3. In other words the purpose of locating 
the prophecy just here and not somewhere else has a certain 
apologetic bias which well agrees with the Judaism of vss. 4 and 
5. Again the temper of 4:11-13 agrees with the temper of vss. 
4 and 5. 

The critical conclusions which have thus far been obtained 
are the following. 1. Is. 2:5 is an editorial comment or exhor- 
tation based upon the old poem vss. 2-4, but this comment was 
not made by the editor of Isaiah who placed this prophecy 
in its present place in Isaiah. It was found by him already 
attached to the poem. 2. Mi. 4:4 and 5 are editorial comments 
or qualifications of the same poem added to it by the editor who 
placed the poem in its present position in Micah. The relation- 
ship of the respective editors of Isaiah and Micah to Is. 2:5 
on the one hand and to Mi. 4:4 and 5 on the other is different. 
The editor of Isaiah found 2:5 already attached to the poem. 
The editor of Micah added 4:4 and 5 himself. 

We are now prepared to examine the question, so often 
discussed, of the relative originality of this celebrated poem in 
Isaiah and Micah. I assume without further debate that neither 
Isaiah nor Micah could have placed this prophecy in the posi- 
tions which they now oceupy. The connections of the prophecy 
in both cases are manifestly secondary. The question concerns 
the relationship of editors, not of original authors. What, now, 
is the relationship between Is. 2:5 and Mi. 4:52 The condition 
to which Is. 2:5 exhorts to attain is affirmed by Mi. 4:5 to already 
exist..* It is hardly possible to think of these two verses as 
absolutely independent of each other. But if related, on which 
side does the dependence lie? Marti urges that Is. 5 depends 


* This is recognized with increasing clearness by Marti, Gray and J. M. P. 
Smith. Contrast Che, Intro., p. 14, where the real difference between the 
two verses is ignored. 
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upon Mi. 5. Is. 5 exhorts to the fulfilment of the claim (Versich- 
erung) made in Mi. 5. The reason given for this view is that 
Is. 5 is shorter than Mi. 5 and looks like an intentional abbre- 
viation.‘* But as Gray rightly points out, if the intention was 
to abbreviate, why is Oh House of Jacob added in Isaiah? He 
also calls attention to the fact that the Come and let us walk 
of Isaiah is in much closer agreement with the language of the 
prophecy than is the We walk of Micah. But what force is 
there, after all, in an exhortation to achieve a result that is 
described as already existing. When once the exact meaning of 
the two forms of the verse is clearly recognized it will be seen 
that Mi. 5 must be a correction of Is. 5. What Is. 5 exhorts to 
is affirmed by Mi. 5 to exist. The whole trend of the revision 
of the earlier documents also favors the view that Mi. 5 is a eor- 
rection of Is. 5. One of the great tendencies in the post-exilie 
development of Judaism is at work in this correction, namely 
the emphasis of the contrast between Judaism and the heathen 
world. We therefore conclude that the editor who placed Mi: 
1-3 in its present position and added vss. 4, 5 depends upon Is. 
2:5, that is, he found the prophecy with vs. 5 already attached 
to it. But did the editor of Micah borrow it from its present 
position in Isaiah? This is not so clear. We saw that Is. 5 
was probably attached to the prophecy before it was adopted 
into Isaiah’s prophecies. But further, would it be likely for the 
editor of Micah to ascribe this prophecy to Micah if he had 
found it already ascribed to Isaiah with the explicitness, the 
unusual explicitness, with which this is done in Isaiah (ef. Is. 
2:1)? To my mind this is very unlikely. We are therefore 
driven to conclude that the view which holds that both the edi- 
tors of Micah and Isaiah derived this prophecy quite independ- 
ently of each other from an older source, is the correct view. 
In that case the prophecy was no doubt anonymous and relative 
to the time of the two editors it was also old. Its anonymity 
coupled with its supposed age will most naturally account for 
the fact that it was ascribed to two different prophets of the 
early pre-exilic period. 


14 Cheyne, Intro., p. 14 f., likewise holds that Is. 5 is an abbreviation of 
Mi. 5. The statement of Cheyne’s position in Gray p. 48 seems to be a mis- 
take. 
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II. On Js. 7:7-9 


Vss. 8 and 9 are intended to confirm positively what was stated 
negatively in vs. 6. Two things in these verses demand atten- 
tion, the meaning of vs. 8a and vs. 9a and the genuineness of 
vs. 8b. 1. The clauses vs. 8a and 9a are obscure. The simple 
historical statement that Damascus is the capital of Aram and 
Resin the ruler of Damascus, and that Samaria is the capital of 
Ephraim and Ben Remaliah the ruler of Samaria, affords, in 
itself, no intelligible basis for the promise of encouragement 
preceding. This statement must therefore be supposed to suggest 
something which it does not definitely express. But what does 
it express? To modern commentators many things. a. The 
usually assumed implicitum is that neither Damascus nor Sama- 
ria will be able to enlarge their territory at the expense of 
Judah.t Damascus is the capital of Aram and will remain so. 
Neither Resin nor the son of Remaliah will rule over any wider 
territory than they now possess. On this view we have a fact 
stated (the names of the capitals and of the chiefs of the two 
kingdoms opposed to Ahaz) and a prophecy implied (these 
kingdoms will not extend their power beyond their present 
borders). The encouragement would therefore consist not in 
the stated fact but in the implied prophecy. This is very singu- 
lar. We would naturally expect that the thought upon which the 
whole meaning of the passage depends would be formally 
expressed. Does the statement that Damascus is the capital of 
Aram really suggest that it is to remain only the capital of 
Aram? b. Hence others have tried to find the ground of encour- 
agement only in the stated fact. There is no cause to fear, for 
these nations ‘‘are only the well-known neighboring peoples 
with capitals over which the Davidie dynasty has already ruled 
and with kings who have been robbed of their dignity.’ The 
bare mention of these capitals and kings ought, it is assumed, to 
be sufficient to remind Ahaz of their impotence. But would 
they? Would they not suggest the very opposite? Ahaz was in 
a panic (vs. 2). The simple mention of Aram and Ephraim 


Cf. Ges., Di., Gray. 

*So Du., and also Marti, after Hitzig. That the Davidic dynasty of that 
time had already developed a tradition of a one-time sovereignty over 
Damascus is incidentally more than doubtful. 
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might suggest comfortable thoughts to a critic complacently 
sitting in his study three thousand years after the war, but they 
would suggest to Ahaz’ terrified imagination a very different 
train of thought, I fancy. If Isaiah sought to cure the fear 
of Ahaz by suggestion he certainly took a very strange way to 
do it.* 5 

From the foregoing it is clear that vs. 8a and vs. 9a, when 
taken by themselves, are not sufficiently definite to serve as 
a basis for the encouragement in vs. 7. They. need some fur- 
ther qualification in order to show in what sense they are to 
be taken. Ahaz needs a more definite assurance than these 
clauses are able to convey. If we now turn to vs. 8b we imme- 
diately find something definite. Ephraim is to be destroyed 
within a certain time. This is a statement Ahaz can grasp. He 
does not need to be an exegete in order to fathom its meaning. 
Vs. 9a read in the light of vs. 8b now becomes intelligible. Ahaz 
is panic-stricken at the thought of a coalition between Aram and 
Ephraim. These two powers loom large in his imagination. 
Vs. 9a is not the cryptic promise of the prophet; it voices the 
fear of Ahaz. Vs. 9a and similarly vs. 8a are really what Ahaz 
is forever timorously repeating to himself and vs. 8b is the 
prophet’s answer to these fears. But this interpretation would 
necessitate placing vs. 8b after vs. 9a. This leads us to a con- 
sideration of vs. 8b. 2. We wish something definite, but vs. 8b 
overdoes it a bit. Both because of its position and the singu- 
larly definite but quite inappropriate time element in the clause 
it has been rejected by practically all modern scholars. The 
detailed statement of the grounds for the deletion need not 
be rehearsed. I am quite prepared to admit that if we must 
choose between accepting vs. 8b in its present position and in its 
present textual form or rejecting it I should join the generai 
chorus and delete it as a gloss. But is this the only alternative? 
We have seen that some such clause as vs. 8b is really necessary 
to the proper understanding of vs. 9a, only it should stand after 


* Marti refines somewhat upon the second interpretation. The clauses, 
aceording to his view, were intended to.suggest that Resin and Pekah were 
alone in their attack upon Judah, the other nations holding themselves aloof 
from the coalition. But it is difficult to read this idea out of the words 
and it is more than doubtful if Isaiah could have intended such an idea since 
it would not have corresponded with historical fact. 
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vs. 9a instead of before it. But if vs. 8b is once placed after vs. 
9a the real gap in the passage immediately becomes apparent. 
We would expect a parallel clause referring to the destruc- 
tion of Damascus in the position now occupied by vs. 8b. But 
further, since the sixty-five years of vs. 8b is an impossible 
terminus, we must suppose that this definite time-limit has taken 
the place of the more indefinite time-limit originally assigned by 
Isaiah in harmony with the prophetic chronology in 7:14, 16, 
and 8:4. When the present date was substituted for the orig- 
inal vaguer date in order to make it agree with a crisis in the 
fate of the people of Northern Israel in which some scribe had a 
special interest, the reference to the time of the destruction of 
Damascus was lost as not agreeing with the new date, and by 
an accident vs. 8a was transposed to its present position. The 
passage, if the above suggestions are adopted would read some- 
what as follows: 


For (while)® the head of Aram is Damascus 

And the head of Damascus is Resin 

[Within . . . Damascus shall be destroyed. ] 
And (while) the head of Ephraim is Samaria 


And the head of Samaria is Ben Remaliah 
[Within . . . Damascus shall be destroyed. | 
shall not be a people. 


‘This suggestion was advanced by Bredenkamp and Delitzsch. 

*T have felt justified in inserting ‘while’ since Isaiah is really expressing 
the thoughts of Ahaz to which his prophecy is set in an implied antithesis. 
Ewald rejected vs. 8a with Ges. and Hitz. but correctly felt that vs. 8a and 
vs. 9a by themselves were incomplete. He conjectured a line after vs. 9a: 
‘*But Judah’s head is Jerusalem and Jerusalem’s head is Jahve’’! 
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RITUAL IN THE PSALMS 


JOHN P. PETERS 
NEW YORK CITY 


The Psalms are a collection of ritual hymns, i. e. they are 
intended primarily for ritual use. The general heading, Tehil- 
lim, indieates' that the primary ritual use for which they were 
intended was sacrificial. They were the praise songs to be 
sung at the moment of performing the sacrifice. The simplest 
form of sacrificial praise song, or tahlil, to use the old Arabic 
term, was the hallelwiah, the antiquity of which as a ritual 
formula is indicated by the preservation of the ancient divine 
name Yah. The halleluiah psalms are developments of this sac- 
rificial formula or praise ery, and indicate by the use of that 
formula their ritual purpose. It is these psalms particularly 
to which belongs the title tehillim. 

It is with a collection of halleluiahs that the entire Psalter 
closes, hence the title Tehillim. The halleluiah collections are, 
it is true, as collections, among the latest of all the collections of 
Psalms. These halleluiahs are, however, in essence old, a simple 
development of the ancient sacrificial ritual formula; and their 
position in the Psalter and the designation of the Psalter as a 
whole by their title, Tehillim, evinces the primary intention and 
theory of the collection of the Psalms as a whole, namely as 
sacrificial hymns, a ritual hymnody. 

The ritual sacrificial use of a number of Psalms is indicated 
by their headings: 30, 38, 70, 88, 100, 102, 105-107, 118, 136, 
138, 145, and all the tehillahs and halleluiahs; perhaps also 8, 
9, 22, 32, 81, 84. A ritual, if not a sacrificial use is indicated 
further in the case of 45, the marriage hymn, the al-tashheths, 
57-59, 75, and the various tephillahs. 

This does not prove that these Psalms were written for the 
uses indicated in the headings, but it is evidence that they were 
so used, and it is further evidence that they were so used at 
the time the present collection was completed. These headings 
are combined in books 1, 2 and 3, but not in 4 and 5, with other 


1 JBL., vol. XXIX, part I. 
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headings containing musical notes and instructions pertaining to 

ritual use. These ritual and musical directions became obso- 
~ lete and largely, if not altogether, unintelligible, but with a 
faithfulness familiar in liturgical history, they were preserved 
as a part of the Psalms to which they were attached. This stage 
had been reached some time before the LXX translation was 
made, as the unintelligibility of those notes to the compilers of 
that translation testifies, and apparently even before the com- 
pilation of Chronicles. It had been reached before the collee- 
tions of the 4th and 5th books of Psalms were made, and before 
the Psalter was completed by the combination of those books 
with the earlier collections united in books 1-3, as is testified to 
by the absence of such ritual and musical directions in the 4th 
and 5th books, which are by general consent the most ritualistic, 
and the least occasional part of the Psalter. 

Besides these notes contained in the Hebrew Psalms themselves 
we have also notices and traditions of the liturgical use of cer- 
tain Psalms contained in the LXX and in the Talmud, as for 
instance the proper Psalms for the days of the week in the 
LXX, the Passover and other festival Psalms in the Talmud; 
but these notices and traditions are all much later than the 
former. 

More important is the evidence which some of the Psalms con- 
tain in themselves of the particular purpose for which they 
were used, and this is frequently evidence also of the purpose 
for which they were composed, and that they were composed for 
ritual purposes, so the halleluwiahs and tehillahs* and the Thank- 
offering Psalms.* Psalms 3 and 4 were for the regular morning 
and evening sacrifice; 5 and 6 rituals to be used in connection 
with the sin-offerings (Lv. 4 ff.), and for a similar purpose, or 
for thank-offerings in connection with deliverance from evil, 
7, 12-14, 17, 32, and many more, for this general category is 
numerous. 16 and 30 were more specifically for deliverance 
from sickness; 18 was a royal sacrificial triumph hymn; 20 for 
the sacrifice before battle, and 21 for the thank-offering after 


7111-117, 135, 145-150. 109 is headed as a tehillah, and v. 30 is plainly 
a sacrificial praise cry; but the Psalm is far from being a halleluiah. 

*100, 105-107, 118, 136, 138. These are indicated as thank-offering hymns 
by their content as by their titles; 106 being indicated as both a tehillah 
and a todah, or thank-offering. 
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battle. 24 is a liturgy for the return of the Ark after battle; 
and 68 an elaborate ritual of the going forth of the Ark. 61 is 
for the royal vows or free-will offerings (ef. vv. 6 and 9), 65 
for the offering of the first-fruits, and 67 a thank-offering for 
a bountiful harvest. Vows, peace-offerings, freewill and thank- 
offerings of various kinds are indicated in a number of Psalms.* 

While the title Tehillim suggests primarily a collection of 
hymns for the sacrificial ritual, and while many hymns of the 
Psalter are indicated by their headings or by internal evidence 
as meant for use in the temple ritual, there are others which 
are specifically indicated for use on other occasions. Some 
of these would seem to have been special liturgies for festivals in 
the community life. Such notably is 45, designated in its head- 
ing, as by its contents, a wedding hymn. Of this nature perhaps 
are the gittith hymns, 8, 81, 84, if these are meant to be sung at 
the vintage; but both 81 and 84 appear intended for use at 
some haj or pilgrim feast, as does also the double psalm 42, 43. 
The al-tashheth, or ‘‘destroy not’’ psalms, 57-59, 75, were con- 
nected in some way with the vintage, and it may not be fan- 
tastical to suppose that the men who plucked or trod the grapes 
were in pretence dealing with their foes, ‘‘washing their feet 
in the blood of the wicked,’’ the wine that is red, whose dregs 
their foes shall drain. 78 is for such instruction as is ordered 
in Deut. 11 from a father to his children on an occasion like the 
Passover; and 88 and its ilk for mational fasts. 

Apparently also the Synagogue made itself felt in the Psalter, 
and we have a number of Psalms whose use seems to have been 
entirely instructional. Of such is the great Praise of the Law, 
Psalm 119. The alphabetic acrostic form in this and other eases 
was for mnemonic purposes, similar in intent to the beads in 
rosaries used in various religions. The appearance of this 
mnemonic device in Psalms of the earlier books (cf. Ps. 9, 10, 34, 
37) suggests that even at a relatively early period Psalms were 
composed and used for personal and group purposes quite uncon- 
nected with sacrifice. They were liturgies, however, although 
not part of the sacrificial ritual. For that reason they were 
included in the Psalter. 

The Psalter may be described, then, as a collection of liturgical 


*So, in addition to those already noted, 86. 
10 
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poems or hymns, primarily for the sacrificial ritual, but con- 
taining also hymns for use on other occasions and for other 
purposes. 

A fairly early tradition ascribed the origin of Temple Psalm- 
ody as of heroic lyrics to David, and ultimately the Psalter as 
a whole was ascribed to David, as legislation was ascribed to 
Moses, and gnomic literature to Solomon. There was in due 
time an effort made to assign the composition of the Psalms to 
specific occasions, precisely as in the history of Christian litur- 
gies we find an effort to assign the Magnificat, the Nune Dimittis 
and the Te Deum to specific occasions. The existence in the 
Book of Samuel of some poems ascribed to David on specific 
oceasions suggested the method of doing this, and accordingly 
we find a number of headings of Psalms in the first three books, 
and notably in the collection of the Prayers of David in book II 
(51-72), stating the supposed occasion of the composition of the 
Psalm. These headings are taken from the Book of Samuel, 
and apparently therefore antedaie the composition of the Book 
of Chronicles, a conclusion confirmed by the fact that no such 
headings are to be found in the last two books of Psalms. 

Modern scholars with one accord reject these headings as 
unreliable, ex post facto guesses; but while rejecting the indi- 
vidual headings, they have practically accepted the principle on 
which those headings were based and proceeded on that same 
principle to furnish new headings of their own. They have 
treated the Psalms not as hymns composed or used for liturgical 
purposes, but as occasional poems composed to celebrate some 
historical event; not as hymns composed like Wesley’s to be sung 
by choir or congregation, but as a national anthology, the lyrical 
effusions of court poets celebrating the triumphs or bewailing 
the misfortunes of king or people. This mistaken principle of 
identification of the Psalms as occasional lyrics led inevitably to 
a further mistake in identification of their date and occasion by 
their contents, as that penitential Psalms must indicate a period 
of calamity, and joyful and triumphant Psalms a period of 
prosperity. This method of treating the Psalter has largely viti- 
ated modern criticism and commentation on the Psalms, and led 
us into a pathless wilderness of subjective and conflicting va- 
garies. The true key to the method of study of the Psalter is 
to be found in the history of liturgies. The study of the hymns 
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of the Christian Church, of Wesley, Luther and their ilk, and of 
the great olden hymns, the Kyrie Eleison, Magnificat, Nune 
Dimittis, Gloria in Excelsis, and Te Deum, their origin and 
growth and cause and use, their conservation of the ancient, 
their adaptation to new conditions, doctrines and rituals throws 
much light upon the Psalter. Of equal if not greater importance 
is the study of the ancient ritual hymns of India and Persia, 
Egypt and Babylonia, and especially of the last, because of 
their closer affinity to the Hebrew Psalter. 

We possess considerable collections of Babylonian liturgies 
and ritual hymns, covering in all a period of 3,0 years or 
thereabouts, in origin Sumerian, adapted and often translated, 
but still to the last mainly Sumerian, just as Roman hymnody 
is still mainly Latin in thought and form, and largely in lan- 
guage. The first thing we notice about these hymns is their 
persistency. One Sumerian hymn, originating in Nippur pre- 
sumably as early as 3000 B. c., contains a colophon stating that 
it was copied in 97 B. c. It was apparently still in use at that 
period. That it was an act of religious merit to preserve and 
to propagate these hymns is shown by a prayer of Ashurbanipal, 
attached to a series of tablets containing liturgical hymns, in 
which he claims favor from the gods because he has had these 
tablets copied for his library. But while they thus persisted 
as ritual hymns they did undergo changes to adapt them to use 
in new conditions. Hymns originating at Nippur were changed 
by the addition of other verses to make them suitable for use in 
other temples, especially in Babylon. 

A priori, in view of the persistence of ritual and liturgies in 
general, we should expect something of the sort in the case of 
Hebrew ritual and liturgies. This is, roughly speaking, the old- 
est element in religion, and the most persistent. We have abun- 
dant evidence of the existence before the Exile of Temple 
psalmody in connection with ritual acts, and especially with sac- 
rifice. It would be an astonishing thing if all this were cast 
away, and a new psalmody created at a time when the greatest 
efforts were being made to restore the ancient Temple, and to 
collect and conserve the ancient writings and the ancient tra- 
ditions. In point of fact, as has been already incidentally 
pointed out, the very latest Psalms in the Psalter retain an other- 
wise obsolete name of the divinity, and are in fact extremely 

11 
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primitive in form, mere developments, and iterations of the 
halleluiah. There is, I believe, evidence in the Psalms themselves 
that old Israelite hymns were adapted to a new use in the 
Jerusalem Temple in precisely the same way in which the hymns 
of Nippur were adapted to the use of Babylon. This principle 
has been recognized in the critical analysis of the prophets Amos 
and Hosea, and verses applying the Israelite prophecies to Judah 
and Jerusalem identified as insertions, redactionary glosses on 
old material. But the critics have failed to recognize the same 
process of adaptation in the Psalter, where the hymns of Dan, 
and Shechem, and Bethel have been adapted for use in Judah 
and Jerusalem, and here a comparison of the old Babylonian 
liturgies is most illuminating. So, for instance, in a ‘‘Psalm 
on the flute to En-lil’’ (Langdon, Babylonian and Sumerian 
Psalms, XXXII), En-lil is besought to ‘‘repent and behold thy 
city.’’ Nippur, and the Temple E-Kur, its parts, gates, store- 
houses, ete., are enumerated, following which come similar lines 
with Ur and Larsa taking the place of Nippur. That is, this 
hymn, originally a Nippur hymn, was later adapted for use in 
the other temples also. This is very common in these hymns. 
To a similar adaptation of a hymn of one temple to use in the 
ritual of another I would ascribe the appearance of Jerusalem 
in Josephite or Danite® hymns (cf. Pss. 48 and 79) ; the appear- 
ance of the same psalm in a Yahwistic and an Elohistic recen- 
sion (cf. 14 and 53, 40 and 70), or the occasional appearance 
of Yahweh in an Elohistic Psalm. 

Sometimes these old Sumerian-Babylonian hymns correspond 
singularly in minor matters of ritual with the Hebrew. Com- 
mentators have noted in the case of Psalm 10 that it commences 
with a half verse, which is a sort of caption to the Psalm.* But 
this is a customary method in Sumerian So, for instance, a 
hymn is headed: 


‘‘Of the Lord his word, his word.”’ 


This is the theme, and the poem proceeds to tell what his word 
has wrought, in iteration and reiteration: 


5 For discussion of Danite origin of Korah Psalms, cf. Essays in Modern 
Theology and Related Subjects (Scribner, 1911), V, The Sons of Korah. 

* Among other Psalms commencing with a half verse are 16, 23, 25, 66, 
100, 109, 139. 
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‘*Of the Lord his word afflicts the folds with trouble. 
‘““The word of Anu his word, ete., 
‘The word of Enlil his word, ete.’’ 


Or again: 
‘‘The princess, the princess wails over the city in sorrow.”’ 


After which follow a long series of repetitions in which the 
princess is named, as: ‘‘the Queen of Nippur wails over the 
city in sorrow, ete., ete.’? It reminds me of the songs, and 
especially the war songs, among my Arabs at Nippur. One, a 
chief or leader, would spring forward, stamp, leap in the air, 
brandishing his weapon, and chant a line. All would dance 
about, brandishing their weapons and repeating this, until the 
chief or a leader gave another new motif. Somewhat similar in 
idea are the hymns cited above. 

A marked characteristic of the old Sumerian hymns is the 
series of honorific names with which they frequently commence, 
those of Enlil being regularly seven in number, fairly well con- 
ventionalized and traditionalized. Compare with this the open- 
ing of the 18th Psalm, with its series of honorific names of Yah- 
-weh. Honorific names are introduced also at other points in 
Babylonian hymns, or their equivalents in the form of repeti- 
tious phrases containing titles in various form, reciting deeds 
and attributes, or possessions, as temples, walls, ete. The object 
is to appease the deity by these recitals, and so bind him to 
the appeal of the suppliant. Even penitentials often contain 
material of this description to such an extent that at first 
sight they seem like exultations. For a similar use of honor- 
ific titles, deeds, etc., in the body of the hymn compare Psalms 
62, 65, 66, 68, 71, 73, 77, 89, and notably the halleluiah Psalms 
at the close of the Psalter. 

At or near the end of many of these old Babylonian liturgies 
we find a summons to sacrifice : 

‘‘Unto the temple of god upon a lyre let us go with a song 
of petition. 

‘‘The psalmist a chant shall sing. 

‘‘The psalmist a chant of lordly praise shall sing. 

‘‘The psalmist a chant upon the lyre shall sing. 

‘*Upon a sacred tambourine, a sacred lilissu shall sing. 

‘*Upon the flute, the manzu, the consecrated lyre shall sing ;’’ 
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‘‘Father Enlil, with song majestically we come, the presents. 
of the ground are offered to thee as gifts of sacrifice. 
*‘O Lord of Sumer, figs to thy house we bring; to give life 
to the ground thou didst exist. 
‘*Father Enlil, accept the sacred offerings, the many offer- 
ings,”’ 
Or: 


‘*We with offerings come, let us go up with festivity,’’ 


_ which resembles most strikingly the Hebrew. 


Many of the Hebrew psalms exhibit a similar composition, 
and a similar purpose. So in Psalm 65, after the purification 
of the worshipper (v. 4), we find him entering God’s courts with 
offerings of fruits of the earth (5); then follows an outburst of 
praise of God’s miraculous bounty, containing a recital of His 
marvelous works and signs, which cause those of distant lands 
to stand in awe (6-9); from His heavenly rivers He waters the 
earth, making grain to grow and gladdening the ground (7-14) ; 
and at the very end comes, as so often in the Sumerian, the call 
to shout and sing, or play instruments, as the gifts are actually 
presented in sacrifice. In 66 it is a presentation of vows of 
whole burnt-offerings, bullocks, rams and goats (vv. 13-15). Per- 
haps the actual method of presentation of the sacrifice and the 
relation of the Psalm as a liturgy to that sacrifice are most clearly 
exhibited in Psalm 118. This is a thank-offering ritual. After 
a long processional ceremonial, and responsive chanting con- 
nected therewith, we come finally, near the end of the Psalm, 
as seems to be commonly the case in the Sumerian sacrificial 
liturgies which we possess, to the actual sacrifice, indicated by 
the remains of a rubric directing that the sacrifice be offered 
(v. 27), and followed by the sacrificial praise song which Jere- 
miah tells us was in use in the Temple in his day (33:11).’ 

Frequently Psalms end merely with an outburst of praise, 


™See Notes on some Ritual Uses of the Psalms, JBL., vol. XXIX, Part 
II, 1910, where I note that Psalm 100 also ends in the same way, also 
136 and 138. 
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singing and making melody on various instruments to the Lord, 
like the first of the Sumerian psalms cited above. This would 
seem to be the tehillah of the Psalm, to be sung at the actual 
sacrifice. Cf. Psalms 18:50, 33:11, 71:22-24, 73 :25-28, 74:21-23. 
In 77 the tehillah or praise cry is apparently the grand hymn 
of the thunder storm with which that psalm closed (vv. 17-21). 
At least this follows immediately after the point at which from 
some other analogies we should expect the sacrifice, namely the 
point of favorable answer; here, that God has redeemed Jacob 
and Joseph. Sometimes the sacrifice seems to be indicated at an 
earlier point in the Psalm, however, and sometimes the whole 
psalm constitutes a tehillah, as in the case of the Hallelwiahs 
at the close of our collection of Psalms. The following seem to 
me to indicate with a reasonable degree of plainness the point 
at which sacrifice was offered: 21:14, 22:26-30, 27:6, 28:5-6, 
29:9, 30:13, 31:24-25, 32:11, 35:27-28, 44:9, 47:6-9, 48:10-12, 
51:21, 52:11, 61:6-9, 66:11 ff., 109 :30. 

Certain stock phrases or ritual formulae occur over and over 
again in the Sumerian as in Hebrew Psalms; and occasionally 
we find the same formula in both. The phrase ‘‘how long’’ 
is one of continual use in the Babylonian hymns, and is rec- 
ognized so clearly as a specific ritual phrase that lamentations 
or penitentials are frequently designated as ‘‘how longs’’; or 
more fully ‘‘how long thy heart.’’ The same formula is used 
in Hebrew psalmody, most notably in Psalm 13, where four half 
verses commence with an ‘‘how long!’’® 

These ‘‘how longs’’ are sometimes connected in the Baby- 
lonian as in the Hebrew by calls to God to show himself, and 
followed by passages which seem to show an answer to the 
prayer. Such is a hymn entitled: ‘‘Like the sun arise.’’ All 
is destruction; no libations are offered; the psalmist speaks 
no word; the ‘‘how long thy heart’’ is stilled; in city as 
in temple all is desolation. So it goes on for forty lines, and 
then comes a broken and fragmentary clause, the rest being lost, 
but enough to indicate the nature of the part lost, and to show 
us why the hymn was entitled ‘‘like the sun arise,’’? viz.—‘‘Thou 
turnest back, thou causest to abound, thou bringest to an end,’’ 
etc. This psalm is apparently a liturgy to accompany a sac- 
rifice for deliverance from dangerous sickness. The success of 
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the sacrifice is indicated in the last verse, which assumes a fav- 
orable answer.’ 

Certain divine titles are common to the Babylonian with the 
Hebrew psalms, as steer, bull, hero, shepherd ; and certain activi- 
ties, such as casting down the mighty and exalting the poor or 
the lowly.*° These have become in both cases stock phrases of the 
ritual ; so also the stretching forth of the arm, the lifting up the 
head or face of the deity, which arrests heaven itself. Some other 
phrases from the Babylonian hymns, such as ‘‘from the rising 
of the sun to the setting of the sun,’’ are strikingly similar to 
those used in Hebrew poetic language. 

More important for our purposes is the use of the word or 
spirit. In a number of the Sumerian liturgies, originally from 
Nippur, which Langdon ealls er-Sem-ma psalms, the word or 
spirit of Enlil seems to be the cause of disaster. (At times it 
is almost hypostatized, as in some of the Hebrew Psalms.) Tem- 
ples and houses are destroyed, and great havoe wrought. Lang- 
don supposes the destruction to be wrought by external foes, 
such as the Elamites, and these psalms to be penitentials after 
or against foreign invasions. In almost all, if not all cases, a 
careful examination fails to reveal outside foes. It is the storm, 
the rain, the thunder and lightning which have wrought the 
destruction. It is Enlil, lord of the storm demons, whose word 
and whose spirit work devastation in the rain floods of winter, 
which wash down walls, and bring disaster on the mud-built 
towns and temples. To me, who have twice wintered in Nippur, 
these er-Sem-ma psalms seem very natural and vivid pictures of 


®For ‘‘how long’’ ef. also JBL., vol. XXIX, part II (1910), p. 118. 

*Cf. with this Psalm 40, among others. Note the frequent use of 1p; 
so, for instance, 9:20, 10:12, 17:13, 771, and similar words and phrases 
in the Psalms as ritual indications, i. e. as marking a particular point in 
the liturgy to be accompanied by ritual acts. 

* Cf. also a series of hymns and prayers found in the Theban Necropo- 
lis, from the time of the 19th Egyptian dynasty, 1350-1200 B. c., which 
express the religion of the poor, and which are very illuminating for com- 
parison with some of the Hebrew Psalms. The general spirit of these 
hymns, memorials for deliverance from trouble caused by their own sins, 
from the bondage resulting from those sins, setting forth the sweetness 
of the love and mercy of the gods, with an ardent desire to make this known 
to all men, reminds one much of our Psalms. Journal of Egyptian Arche- 
ology, vol. III, Part II (April 1916). 
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the winter storms and their devastation, terror and misery, 
bringing back many occasions where I could well imagine priests 
and people supplicating in just such lamentations. The follow- 
ing verses taken from one of these liturgies, originally of Enlil 
from Nippur, later adapted to Babylon and Marduk, will, I 
think, establish the correctness of my interpretation : 


‘The word which stilleth the heavens on high, 

‘““The word which causeth the earth beneath to shudder, 
‘‘The word which bringeth woe to the Annunaki, 

‘*His word is an onrushing storm, which none can oppose, 
‘‘His word stilleth the heavens and causeth the earth to retire, 
‘‘Mother and daughter like a reed mat it rends asunder. 
“‘The word of the lord prostrateth the marsh in full verdure. 
“‘The word of the lord is an onrushing deluge, 

‘*His word rendeth asunder the huge sidr trees.”’ 


The similarity of this passage to the pictures of the storm in 
Psalms 18 and 29, especially the latter, cannot fail to strike any 
reader. In general, I faney, these er-Sem-ma psalms were peni- 
tential liturgies to avert Enlil’s wrath and the devastation of 
his winter storms, or else to be used in connection with the - 
annual repairs and restorations of temple and town at the close 
of the rainy season. And this, I think, throws light on some of 
the Hebrew penitential psalms which have been supposed to indi- 
eate conditions of national disaster, oppression by a foreign 
enemy, and the like. They indicate rather foes of another sort ; 
they are a part of the ritual, the hymns and liturgies aecom- 
panying the sacrifices offered for release from calamities due to 
unwitting sins, to overcome the evil spirits of disease and dis- 
aster invoked by the wily imaginations of enemies, to avert 
pestilence, famine, cloud bursts and much more due to the 
wrath of God or to demon powers. They are frequently exag- 
gerated in their representations of calamity and sin after the 
convention of liturgies.‘ They are to be studied first and fore- 


% Psalm 35 is a good example. The first few verses sound like a battle 
hymn, but what follows shows that it is really a liturgy not against foreign 
warriors, but against machinations of neighbors and consequent calamities. 
It must be remembered to what extent calamities were supposed to be due 
to the workings of evil spirits invoked by secret devices of enemies. A con- 
siderable number of Psalms are, I fancy, liturgies connected with sacrifices 
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most in connection with the calendar of feasts and fasts, the 
sacrificial ritual and the temple services, not in connection with 
the political and military history of Israel. 

This does not mean that there is no national element in the 
Psalms, and that they were utterly divorced from the political 
life of the nation. That undoubtedly played its part, and the 
history and economics of Israel are reflected in the Psalter; but 
essentially the Psalms are ritual hymns, and their occasion and 
their use are to be determined not so much by the study of the 
political life as by the study of the religious practices of Israel. 
They are to be connected not primarily with military events, and 
the deeds and disasters of great leaders, but with the needs and 
experiences of worshippers and the requirements of the leaders 
and directors of that worship. 


intended to procure deliverance from calamities resulting from such adver- 
saries. Such are 5, 6, 7 (a thank-offering for such deliverance), 12, 19, 
22, 36, 52, 66. 53 and 55 are of this general type, but more exactly, per- 
haps, exorcisms; and the latter has in fact an alternative, supplementary 
form, with a rubric directing that it may be used in case of failure of 
the first form (vv. 21 ff.). In other Psalms the calamity is recognized 
as due to the guilt of the individual himself, as 25 and 32. Sometimes the 
calamity is clearly specified as dangerous sickness, as in 13 and 30. These 
Psalms are often liturgies to be used with the thank-offerings for deliv- 
erance from calamity in sickness or from other causes. 


NotEe:—The translations of Sumerian hymns in this article are taken 
from Langdon’s Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms. While these transla- 
tions perhaps leave much to be desired in the matter of accuracy, they may, 
I believe, be trusted for the general purpose for which they are here used. 
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THE CURSE ON THE SERPENT 


In the third edition of his commentary on Genesis (Gottingen, 
1910) p. 20 Gunkel translates the last line of the Curse on the 
Serpent: He may tread upon thy head, and thou mayest snap at 
his heel. In the Notes he states, Gressmann had called his 
attention to the fact that we had here a paronomasia: in the 
first hemistich the verb sif meant to tread down; in the second, 
to snap. I pointed out more than 33 years ago (BAL 102)? 
that we had a play upon words in the last line of the Protevan- 
gelium, adding that I failed to see why sif could not have two 
different meanings in the two hemistichs; the Heb. verb sif, 
to tread under foot, was connected with Assyr. sépu, foot, and 
1suféka rés meant he will crush thy head. My explanation is 
recorded in n. 157 of Casanowiez’s Paronomasia in the OT 
(JBL 12, 160). In the same year (1893) I published a Note 
on the Protevangelium in JHUC, No. 106, p. 107. I showed 
there that we have in Assyrian a Piel usip, he crushed. In the 
last line of the additions to iv R? 15, col. 1 (cf. CT 16, 43, 1. 63) 
we read: nisé matt usipi, they crushed the people of the land, 
just as T has in Ps. 94:5 ‘amméak Jahué vé8tifiin for M ‘amméka 
Tahué iédakké’t, they crush Thy people, O Juvu; cf. Lam. 3: 
34: lé-dakké taht raglaiu kol-dsire ’dr¢, to crush under his feet 
all the prisoners of the land, and Ps. 143:3: dikké la’are hanati, 
he crushed my life to the ground. 

In the OT the verb Saf, he crushed, is generally spelled plene 
with an Aleph (GK § 72, p). In the gloss Am. 2:7* we must 
read: Mas-safim li-‘afér dallim wé-darék ‘aniitim la-’are, who 
crush the poor to the dust, and tread the humble to the ground. 
Bé-rés is a gloss to Séfim as in Gen. 3:15; for the prefixed bé- 
see JBL 32, 112, n. 19; 113, n. 23; contrast WF 217, iii. For 


For the abbreviations see vol. 34 of this JOURNAL, p. 41. 
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‘al-‘afar read léi-‘afar, and for adr¢ read la-’ér¢ which must be 
inserted after ‘dnauim (read ‘aniiiim). For léi-‘afar and la-’ar¢ 
see JBL 29, 97, n. 12; Mic. 77, 1. 6. Jatti after ‘dnavim in 
Am. 2:7* is dittography of iattt in the following verse. In Am. 
8:4 we must read: Sim‘é-zdt has-3dfim dbidn u-massikim 
la-‘dntie ’drc, Hear this, ye who crush the poor, extortioners 
of the humble in the land! Secondary and tertiary additions 
to this passage are preserved in 5:10-12 and 9:13-15. The la- 
of M ué-lasbit must be prefixed to the following word (cf. Deut. 
23 :20). ; 

The scriptio plena of s4f, he crushed, must not be confounded 
with Sa’af, he snapped, snuffed, snorted, panted, puffed, blew. 
In my paper on the Semitic roots gr, kr, er (AJSL 23, 248) I 
explained this stem as an old causative of af, nose. I have sub- 
sequently noticed that Tuch in his commentary on Genesis 
(Halle, 1871) p. 70 assumed a connection between Sa’af and 
anaf. In Ethiopic, af means, not nose, but mouth (NBSS 174). 
The » in Eth. and Arab. anf, nose, may be secondary as it is in 
Aram. géndt = Heb. qti¢ (Nah. 31, below). In Assyrian, appu 
means, not only nose, but also face, Syr. dppé, Heb. appadim; 
ef. our to nose —to face. The original meaning of both pa, 
mouth (AJSL 22, 258) and af, nose, is blower, respiratory 
organ: pa expresses expiration, and af, inspiration; cf. our 
exclamations pooh, puff, ouf, and our privative to blow = to 
put out of breath. 

In iv R? 19, 46” we find: nakru dannu kima qani édi usipani, 
the mighty foe has crushed me like a single reed (cf. Halévy’s 
translation in RP 11, 160). The reading wdisanni (Zimmern, 
Busspsalmen, p. 57, 1. 55) is unwarranted; see Pinches’ auto- 
graphed text in BOR 1, 22. SGI 240 reads instead of sipu, 
to crush, Subbu, to knock down, overpower, but GB*® 815* gives 
now Assyr. Sapu, to overpower. The inf. Piel is Sé#pu = Sutiupu, 
not Suppu or Subbu (AJSL 1, 180, n. 1). 

Syr. séf. to rub, is not connected with Assyr. sépu, foot, but 
with Assyr. Sipu, grease (ef. BL 128) = Syr. séiafa, salve, paste 
(AJSL 26, 16). The stem of Assyr. sépu, foot, would appear 
in Syriac, not as Saf, but as taf. Assyr. sipu, wooden lining 
or boarding, corresponds to Heb. sahif (Ezek. 41:16) which 
means covered, wainscoted (GB** 781*). The noun Sibu in 
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the phrase kima Stibe usna’il (HW 645”) is the Syr. Séubé in 
rihé dé-sdubdé, simoom, sand storm (EB 18, 181°) from sab, 
to be scorched by a hot wind. A byform of Siépu, to tread, 
is Suppt (or Subbi, HW 637) from a stem tertie 1, correspond- 
ing to Arab. taéffa. The participle Sépi means conqueror. 

Jensen combines Assyr. sépu, foot, with Heb. pasd‘, to step 
(GB** 664"). This is possible from a phonetic point of view: 
Assyr. sépu could stand for sa‘ pu, with transposition of the ‘Ain, 
just as Assyr. zenii, to be angry (= zand‘u) corresponds to Heb. 
za‘am, the ‘Ain being transposed, and » representing a par- 
tial assimilation of m to z (AJSL 26, 3, below). I prefer, how- 
ever, to adhere to Guyard’s combination of Assyr. sépu, foot, 
with Arab. utfiiah or itfiiah, tripod, or stand set upon a fire, 
especially the stones on which a pot is set (ZDMG 58, 632). 
They were regarded as the feet of the caldron. In the Song of 
Deborath we find this stem in the form mispatdim which does 
not mean sheepfolds, but hearths (WF 204, n. 44; JAOS 34, 
422): Reuben dwelt at the fire-places to listen to pastoral flutes. 

W. R. Smith showed in his Lectures on the Religion of the 
Semites (1894) p. 377 that Topheth, the place of sacrifice in the 
Valley of Hinnom, represented an Aramaic form of this stem, 
with the vowels of bost, shame (Kings 294, 28).. The original 
pronunciation may have been téfat, and the genuine Hebrew 
form would have been Séfat, a form like méndat, part, or gécat, 
end. In Syriae, téfaiiad (or téfaid; Noéldeke, Syr. Gr? 
§ 79, A) denotes a three-legged caldron or kettle, or hearth; 
this cannot be derived from éfé, to bake. The Hebrew 
verb Safdt, to set a pot on the fire, is denominative.? Also the 
noun aspét, which is generally mistranslated dung-hill, belongs 
to the same stem; the correct meaning is ash-heap, and the pri- 
mary connotation is fire-place. In the Song of Hannah (ZDMG 
58, 621) we must translate: ° 


From dust He raises the lowly, from the ash-heap He lifts up the needy. 
In nomad life the fire place of one day is the ash-heap of the 
next (W. R. Smith, lL. c.). 


* The feminine ¢ (JAOS 28, 115) appears here as third stem-consonant as 
in Aram. bit, to spend the night, from bait, house (AJSL 22, 259) and 
qassata, archer. 
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This root appears in Arabic, not only as féfa@ with final w or 
i, but also as watafa and dtafa. The second form dttafa signifies 
to set a pot on a tripod or three stones, like Heb. safaét and Arab. 
udtafa, but the first form means to persecute. Also the stem 
tafa (with final uw or 2) has the same meanings in the first and 
second forms. The original signification is to foot. This may 
mean to strike with the foot, to kick, or to fix firmly on the feet, 
to set up, or to go on foot, to walk. In Bavaria the reflexive 
sich fussen is used for to be nimble-footed, to run with speed. 
In the same way istagséqin, they speed, race, rush, run (Nah. 
25) is connected with s6q, leg, and Heb. pdrd, mule, is derived 
from a denominative verb parddu, to leg = to run nimbly, from 
Assyr. purédu, leg, originally fork, crotch (HK 130) from the 
stem parad, to part (cf. the Chaucerian cleft). Assyr. purédu, 
leg and runner — messenger, is the prototype of our palfrey = 
German Pferd (cf. Nah. 41; GB*® 657*). In Assyrian we have 
both parddu and rapddu, and in Syriac and Hebrew this stem 
appears as raddf (AJSL 32, 64). Cf. Syr. itraddaf, to be hur- 
ried and to be put to flight, lit. te be caused to run; cf. Lev. 26: 
36: ué-radaf étém qél ‘alé nidddf, the sound of a shaken leaf 
will chase them. Heb. radadf means to chase, pursue, perse- 
cute, but the original meaning is to run; therefore raddf is often 
construed with ahré, after. See the fourth paragraph of my 
paper on Shalman and Beth-arbel in BA 10, part 2. 

The Heb. verb Sif is derived from a noun for foot correspond- 
ing to Assyr. sépu. In the last line of the Curse on the Ser- 
pent this denominative verb does not mean to tread under foot, 
to crush, but to tread on the heels of, i. e. to track, stalk, hunt 
down, waylay, seek to injure, persecute. J has correctly in the 
last hemistich insidiaberis. P. v. Bohlen, Genesis (Konigs- 
berg, 1835) p. 42 rendered in both hemistichs trachten nach (so, 
too, Dillmann; Gen.*). J. D. Michaelis (1775) translated: 
dieser wird deinem Kopfe, und du wirst seinen Fersen nach- 
stellen. 

The meaning to persecute (Arab. dttafa, taff@) suits not only 
the last two hemistichs of the Protevangelium, but also the two 


other passages in which this verb occurs. In Job 9:17 we must 
read: 


MAP PINID PONNN? 12017 (NT ON) 
POI YSD AIIM «Hw MAYWIIWN 


‘ 
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If I called, would He answer my call? 
I trow not He would heed my voice; 
For He would pursue me with a storm, 
and increase my wounds without cause. 


In Ps. 139:11 we have: 


PITYI We TP) DW WIS TDN) 


If I thought that darkness would stalk me, 
night would be daylight about me. 


The translation to fall on, to assail, suggested in Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s Hiob, p. 150, is inaccurate. 

The Curse on the Serpent consists of two triplets with 2 + 2 
beats in each line. Skinner, Genesis (1910) p. 78, says, The 
form of the oracle is poetic; but the structure is irregular, and 
no definite metrical scheme can be made out.* In the second 
line wu-mik-kél haiidt has-sadé after mik-kél hab-béhemé is 
seribal expansion based on the first line of the chapter, wé-han- 
nahas haid ‘artim mik-kol haudt has-sadé. Stade (ZAT 17, 
209) advocated excision of mik-kél hab-béhemaé u; but mik-kol 
hab-béhem4é includes all animals, both wild and domestic. The 
preposition min in this case does not mean more than all, but 
singled out from, i. e. thou alone of all animals; ef. my trans- 
lation of Am. 3:2 in TOCR 1, 269. The phrase thou wilt eat 
dust (bite the dust) means thou wilt be prone on the ground or 
thou wilt grovel. We use to bite the dust for to fall, be thrown, 


* The view that not only the poetical and prophetical books, but also the 
historical books of the OT were metrical was advanced more than sixty 
years ago by Archdeacon Leopold Haupt, of Gérlitz. An abstract of his 
investigation Uber die Metrik und Musik der Gesinge des Alten Testa- 
ments is printed in vol. 54 of the Neue Lausitzische Magazin, but the manu- 
script was completed in 1853; see p. 5 of Leopold Haupt’s preliminary 
publication (Leipzig, 1854) cited by Franz Delitzsch in his Psalmen’, p. 
28, n. 1. The report on the fiftieth meeting of the Oberlausitzer Geseil- 
schaft der Wissenschaften, Feb. 5, 1861, states that vol. 31 of the Neue 
Lausitzische Magazin (Gorlitz) records the fact that during the winter 
1853/4 Archdeacon Haupt delivered some lectures on ancient Hebrew 
poetry, in which he tried to show that the historical books of the OT were 
metrical. See now Sievers, Metrische Studien (Leipzig, 1901) p. 379, § 249 
(cf. also p. 78) and Die hebr. Genesis (Leipzig, 1904) p. 163 (ef. IN vii; 
TLZ 32, 630; Cornill’s Hinleitung’, p. 15, below). 
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vanquished. J. D. Michaelis compared the German phrase ins 
Gras beissen — to fall, to die. Grotius (1644) cited Mic. 7:17; 
Ps. 72:9; Is. 49:23, and Vogel (1775) added: Haec loca claris- 
sime docent dictionem terram comedere nil aliud significare 
quam toto corpore in terram projectum esse (cf. Mic. 42, n. 10). 
The last clause of v. 14, kol-1émé haiiéka, should stand at the 
end of the second line, not at the end of the third. For u-bén 
ha-’issé in the fourth line we must read wu-béndh; rés and 
‘agéb in the last line (GK** § 117, 11) are secondary additions. 
There is no connection between the verb Sif in this passage and 
the noun Séfifén in Gen. 49:17; this word must be derived from 
Aram. Saff, to crawl; cf. Delitzsch, Gen. (1887) p. 106, n. 1. 
The two triplets should be read as follows: 


YMITA-ON TNT NN 14 
TAN WIN ANT Yy-D 
pnm-93} sna 93D 
POIDNN TDN Pon Jana-oy 


YAYD IPI «MN TINY 15 
my yD wh pp 


PWN ANN sw NIT 





DPY(e) BRIG) AWRISQ) «MBA 73D1(8) TR 14 @) 
This may be translated as follows: 


14 JHVH@ said to the Serpent: 
Since thou hast done this thou art accursed 
Of all the beastss all the days of thy life . 
Thou shalt crawl on thy belly, biting the dust {}. 


15 I’ll put enmity between thee and her,v 
Between thy progeny and her progeny ; 
They will persecute thee,é thou wilt persecute them.¢ 





(a) 14 God (8) and of all the wild animals 
(y) 15 woman (5) head (e) heel 


The persecution of serpents on the part of man is supposed 
to be due to an atavistic belief that snakes lie in wait for all 
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human beings, although very few poisonous snakes will follow a 
man and attack him when he retreats (EB 25, 287*).* Danger- 
ous snakes generally keep away from inhabited places. Most 
people have an instinctive dread of snakes and a longing to 
destroy them, even if they are harmless. Some people in Europe 
even think that the small lizard, commonly known as blind- 
worm or slow-worm, is noxious. The Hebrew name of the gecko, 
sémamit (more correctly sammamit) means poisonous; the 
geckos are commonly regarded as poisonous, although they are 
harmless and useful; see my paper on Arab. samm poison = 
Sumer. Sem, dpoya in BA 10, part 2. 

A communication (by T. G. Dabney) to Science (reprinted 
in the Literary Digest, Feb. 19, 1916, p. 431) states that the 
great majority of the snakes to be encountered in this country 
are entirely innocuous, yet any intelligent person when unex- 
pectedly brought into close proximity to any kind of snake, 
large or small, venomous or non-venomous, or even a semblance 
of a snake, is suddenly seized by a panic of horror and fear, 
with an impulse to spring away out of the serpent’s reach as 
quickly as possible in a sort of blind terror. According to 
Mr. Dabney the probable origin of this instinctive horror of 
serpents, that still dominates the mind of civilized man, was 
during the countless generations when early man was slowly 
climbing up from his animal ancestry to his present eminence 
as Homo sapiens. Being without fire, and without clothing and 
shelter, he was peculiarly defenseless in an environment beset 
by deadly serpents against this, probably the greatest danger and 
greatest menace to racial survival that he had to encounter. 
Hence his instinctive horror of the serpent form. Among the 
inhabitants of India at the present time the annual mortality 
from attacks of serpents exceeds 20,000, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the British authorities to suppress the evil (EB™ 
25, 287). 

Mr. Dabney’s theory has been contested by the director of 
the International Herpetological Society, Allen S. Williams, 
who states that he can refer to tests innumerable with small 
children from two years of age upwards who showed no signs 


*EB" 22, 920a states, Every snake prefers being left alone to being 
forced to bite. 





= 
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of fear of serpents, but readily handled them, and were loath 
to part with pets which evidently pleased them. Mr. Williams 
thinks that the fear of serpents cherished by many adult human 
beings in the temperate zone on this hemisphere is chiefly due 
to the absorption of misinformation imparted to them in child- 
hood by their elders who in turn were similarly misled (see Lit. 
Digest, April 8, 1916, p. 966). 

This is no doubt true to a certain extent, but the fear of ser- 
pents is evidently based on the experience that the bite of some 
serpents is fatal. In a recent letter to the New York Times Mr. 
Williams emphasizes the fact that the average serpent is the 
most gentle and timid animal alive. Of all wild creatures ser- 
pents of most species are more quickly tamed and accustomed 
to proximity of human beings and contact with them than any 
creature, whether it wears scales, fur, fins, or feathers (cf. the 
Baltimore News, July 3, 1916, p. 6, col. 1). 

Serpents abound in Palestine, and several species are highly 
venomous, but deaths from snake-bites are rare (cf. Bedeker’s 
Palistina,’ p. liii). In the Story of Paradise the serpent sym- 
bolizes carnal desire, sexual appetite, concupiscence (see JBL 
34, 75). 


Johns Hopkins University. Pau Haupt. 
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THE CANAANITE PERIOD (1800-1200 B. C.) 


CHAPTER XVII 


HISTORY OF THE PERIOD 


The period about 1800 B. c. was a time of great national 
disturbances both in the East and in the West, affecting Baby- 
lonia, the Mesopotamian valley, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. 
The disturbing cause was a migration of peoples from the north 
which drove a wedge into the population of the upper Euphra- 
tes valley and crowded the old settlers eastward and southward. 
In Babylonia the invaders were Hittites and Kassites, the latter 
of whom seized the throne of Babylon about 1761 B. c.1 and 
ruled for over one hundred years. In Mesopotamia the invaders 
were the Mitanni from Asia Minor,? who dislodged the native 
Hittite and Semitic settlers, probably driving the former into 
Babylonia and the latter into Syria and Palestine. The effect 
of these changes was the bringing to a close of Babylon’s one 
thousand years of supremacy over Mesopotamia and Syria- 
Palestine; the founding upon the upper valley of the Euphrates 
of the kingdom of the Mitanni, which maintained its rank as a 
great nation for a century by the side of Babylon, Assyria, and 
Egypt; and the invasion of Egypt about 1800 B. c. by a Semitic 
people, known later as the Hyksos. 


The Canaanite Migration (1800 s. c.) 


In Egypt the Hyksos finally gained the upper hand in 1680 
B. C.; and, wresting the scepter of ruling authority from the 


*Meyer, § 454. The date given by Thureau-Dangin, quoted by Sayee, 
in PSBA., xxxiv. p. 169. 


? Tbid., § 45 ff.; Paton, pp. 63 ff. 
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contentious native princes, ruled for a period of about one hun- 
dred years. Of the Hyksos little is known, but from such 
facts and hints as are available it has been conjectured that 
they were of Semitic origin and that Palestine was, in the 
summit of their power, probably the center of their political 
control. This control, at one time, reached as far south as south- 
ern Egypt. In agreement with this hypothesis is the fact that 
the religion of the Hyksos possessed the Semitic-Amorite stamp, 
as their chief deity, Sutekh, was a Canaanite ba‘al, and as one 
of their kings, Jacob-her, or Jacob-el, bore the name of the old 
Amorite god Yakodb. Moreover the comparative ease with 
which the Canaanites, who were doubtless identical with the 
Hyksos, maintained their power in Canaan for many years, 
despite the repeated attempts of the powerful Pharaohs to con- 
quer them, clearly points to no small degree of organized govern- 
ment.* 

The name Ka-n-‘-na,* ‘‘Canaan,’ 


? 


applied now by the Egyp- 


tian king to Palestine, may have received its name from these 
new invaders. 

When the Hyksos were finally expelled from Egypt, the rule 
of Syria-Palestine passed under the scepter of Egypt, whose 


kings for two centuries enforced upon the Canaanites the’ most 
slavish submission. The annals of the Pharaohs for this period 
are filled with vivid descriptions of numerous Asiatic campaigns 
in which many Palestinian strongholds fell before the genius 
of Egyptian generalship.> A side-light from contemporaneous 
native sources on the extent to which Egyptian authority was 
maintained in Canaan comes from the well-known Amarna let- 
ters, already mentioned. These were written during the reigns of 
Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV (1411-1358 B. c.), and, with 
the royal annals, set in bold relief the political, social, and 
religious life of the time. 

The passing to and fro of armies and of messengers; the 
flowing of tribute into the royal coffers of Egypt from Pales- 
tine and Syria; the treaty relations between the kings of Egypt 
and those of Mitanni, the Hittites, Assyria, and Babylon; and 


* Breasted, HE., pp. 211-229. 
* Paton, p. 68. 
5 Breasted, HE., pp. 284 ff. 
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all the intercommunication that these relations involve presup- 
pose a fair degree of civilization. 

In the course of their residence through a period of four 
hundred years, the newcomers became so thoroughly amalga- 
mated with the old Amorite population that, at the beginning 
of the Aramean migration, Amorite and Canaanite were applied 
almost synonymously to the native population. However, in a 
general way the Amorites—Amor of the Egyptian monuments® 
and Ammuri’ of the Amarna Letters—occupied northern Pal- 
estine and Syria, while the Canaanites—the Haru of the Egyp- 
tian monuments*—oceupied southern Palestine. The Amorites 
stubbornly resisted the aggressions of the Egyptian monarchs 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties and blocked the 
northward march of the Reubenites in Gilead and of the Simeon- 
ites and Levites in Mount Ephraim—probably the first tribes 
of the Habiru to penetrate Canaan. 

Other groups of peoples, residing in Canaan prior to the 
Aramezan migration, whose relation either to the native Amor- 
ites or to the Canaanites is not clearly defined, are the three 
mentioned in the Egyptian. inscriptions, namely, Joseph-el and 


Jacob-el,® dwelling in Mount Ephraim, and Asher, dwelling on 
the Phoenician coast ;'° and others of Old Testament mention, 
namely, Gad,* Ammon,” and Moab,”* inhabiting the territory 
east of the Dead Sea, and Esau dwelling in Mount Seir. 
Hamor inhabited Shechem.*® 


The Aramaean Migration’® (1400 B. c.) 


During the reigns of Amenhotep III and Amenhotep IV 
Egyptian sovereignty over Canaan began to totter, the under- 


° Breasted, ARZ., iii. § 141, &e. 
* Knudtzon, 60:8, &e. 

8 Breasted, ARE., ii. §§ 798 A, 822, &e. 
* Miiller, pp. 162 ff. 

” Tbid., pp. 236 ff. 

1 MI., 10. 

Num. 21:24. 

18 21:11 ff. 

*Gen. 32:4(3); 33:14, 16. 

* Gen. 34. 

**See Paton, pp. 103 ff. 
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mining cause being due, in some degree at least, to another great 
racial disturbance like that which attended the Amorite migra- 
tion a thousand years earlier. Again the superfluous population 
of the Arabian steppe flowed over the brim of northern Arabia. 
This migration is known in history as the Aramean. It wrought 
great disturbances in Babylonia, Assyria, and in Syria-Palestine. 
Coincident with this racial movement was the invasion of 
northern Syria by the Hittites who drove the Amorites south- 
ward into Mount Ephraim and Gilead, where the latter came 
into contact with the Arameans. 
The Hebrew-Israelite Invasion. (1400 3B. c.)—The Arame- 
ans who invaded Syria-Palestine from the east and the south 
were known as the Habiru,’* a people which is doubtless to be 
identified with the Old Testament ‘Jbri,‘° ‘‘Hebrews,’’ as the 
names are phonetically equivalent. These Aramzans are styled 
by the Egyptian annalists, because of their racial characteristics, 
as Shasu,’® ‘‘bedouins’’; and by the Amarna Letters, because 
of their depredating raids, as SA.GAS,*° i. e., habbatum, ‘‘rob- 
bers.’’ Hither they themselves or two of their inclusive groups 
were known also to their native scribes as Akhlami** and Sutu.”* 
The invasion of southern Palestine by these peoples admirably 
coincides, in point of time, in the character of the invaders, and 
probably in the direction of approach, with the invasion of the 
same territory by the Leah tribes—Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and 
Judah,—who first assembled themselves at Kadesh in the Negeb 
prior to their advance on Canaan.** Pointing to this conclusion 
is an old account of the conquest which says that Simeon—and 
probably Levi who was connected with Simeon in an attack 
on Shechem—and Judah were the first of the Hebrew tribes 
to invade and settle in Canaan.** 
As Merneptah in recording the incidents of a victorious cam- 


7 Knudtzon, 286-290. 

% Gen. 14:13, &e. 

” Breasted, ARE., iii. §§ 86, 88, 100. 

* Knudtzon, 68, 87, 127-132, &e. 

* Tbid., 200. 

2 16:38, 40; 123:14, &e. 

* This conclusion and the following results have been tabulated by Paton, 
in JBL., xxxii. (1913), pp. 1-47. 

*Num. 14:44, 45; 21:1-3 (J); Judg. 1:1 ff. 
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paign into southern Palestine about 1227 B. c. relates how. 
‘*Tsrael is destroyed, its crops are no more,’’* we may assume 
that Israel was a Habiru, or an Aramean, tribe and that it 
embraced these Hebrew tribes who settled first in Palestine. 
Judah settled about Hebron,?* while Simeon and Levi appear to 
have pressed on as far as Shechem** where they met disastrous 
defeat from the Canaanites, or Amorites, of Mount Ephraim, 
resulting in the complete dispersion of Levi throughout the 
other Israelite tribes** and in the crowding of Simeon southward 
into the forbidding territory southeast of Judah.*® 

Probably before the Leah tribes penetrated Canaan at the 
South, the tribe of Reuben broxe away from its associated 
Aramean tribes about Kadesh, and, at the call of the Moab and 
Ammon, crossed Edom to fight against the Amorites of Gilead 
who were pushing their way southward into the territories of 
Ammon and Moab.*° 

In this newly acquired territory north of Moab Reuben set- 
tled, being the first of Israel to obtain an inheritance in Canaan, 
and thereby winning later the designation as the firstborn of 
Israel.** 

The Sojourn of the Rachel Tribes in Egypt—Now about the 
same time, i. e., 1400 B. c., that the first tribes of the Habiru, 
i. e., Israel, or the Leah tribes, invaded Canaan from the south, 
other Habiru tribes appear to have settled on the eastern fron- 
tier of Egypt, in the land of Goshen. The state of anarchy 
that prevailed during the reigns of Amenhotep IV offered a 
suitable opportunity for such a horde of bedouin tribes to ven- 
ture to reside in Egypt.*? The Hebrew tribes particularly con- 
nected with the Egyptian sojourn were, according to Hebrew 
tradition, the Rachel tribes Ephraim and Manasseh. After a 
prosperous sojourn, during which their numerical strength was 
so augmented as to threaten the stability of the Egyptian king- 


* Breasted, ARE., iii. § 617. 
** Judg. 1:17 ff. 

* Gen. 34. 

Gen. 49:5-7. 

* Josh. 19:1 ff. 

*° Num. 21:21 ff. 

Gen. 49:3. 

= Breasted, HE., pp. 379 ff. 
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dom, these tribes were subjected to bondage by a powerful mon- 
arch, probably Ramses II** (1292-1225 s. c.). 

The Exodus and the Wandering—Under this slavery they 
revolted, most probably during the days of anarchy immediately 
following the death of Seti II (c. 1205 zB. c.).** This state of 
anarchy was, in a large measure, due to an invasion of Sea- 
Peoples from the north (1220 s. c.) ;°> and, under the leadership 
of Moses, escaped into the desert. By Moses they were led to 
Mount Sinai in the land of Midian where they embraced more 
fully the religion of Yahweh. 

The Invasion of Canaan by the Rachel Tribes—Then, after 
various vicissitudes of nomadic life, the Rachel tribes entered 
Canaan from the east by crossing the Jordan at Jericho. After 
defeating the Canaanites at Jericho, Ai, and Beth-horon, Eph- 
raim and Manasseh settled respectively in Mount Ephraim and 
Bashan. 

In the course of time a portion of Ephraim obtained a con- 
sciousness of tribal independence and became known as Benja- 
min.*® Dan and Naphtali, two important Canaanite tribes 
living in the north of Palestine, made covenants with the new- 
comers, and so were admitted into the new confederacy. The 
fact that they are regarded in Hebrew tradition as sons of 
Israel by Rachel’s concubine, Bilhah,** indicates the inferior rank 
which they held in this confederacy. 

Thus the settlement of Canaan by the Hebrews was eventually 
accomplished, having been commenced first by the Leah tribes 
and now being completed by the Rachel tribes. To the former, 
since their settlement, were added, either by natural increase 
or by adoption from native peoples, the tribes of Issachar and 
Zebulun.** 


The Philistine Migration (1200 B. c.) 


Among these Sea-Peoples who, first during the reign of Mer- 
neptah, and later in the sixth year of Ramses III (1193 s. c.), 


Cp. Ex. 1:8, 11. 

* Breasted, HE., p. 474. 

*Tbid., pp. 477 ff. 

** Born in Canaan, Gen. 35:18. 
Gen. 30:5-8. 

* Sons by concubine Zilpah, 30:9-12. 
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issued from Asia Minor, overran Palestine, and penetrated 
Egypt were the Pulasate, or Philistines.*® These people settled 
along the Palestinian seaboard, and gave their name, first, to 
the great plain, which stretches from the coast to the hills of 
Judah and later, to the land of Canaan itself, namely, Palestine. 
Thus almost simultaneously the Rachel tribes from the east 
and the Philistines from the north entered Canaan to contest 
for many years the possession of Palestine. 

It is a convineing testimony to the virility and conservatism 
of the native religion that throughout the two hundred years 
when peoples were surging to and fro, struggling for the posses- 
sion of Palestine, the religion and culture of Canaan maintained 
themselves intact, and eventually won the devotion of the new 
proprietors. It was inevitable that the Hebrews who, as we have 
seen, were nothing more than uncultured bedouin tribes, should, 
on coming in contact with Canaanite culture, passively accept 
rather than actively resist the native religions. Accordingly 
we find that the incoming Hebrews adopted the cults of the 
multitudinous sanctuaries as their own. And in doing this they 
accommodated the conception of Yahweh to the ba‘als and of 
the ba‘als to Yahweh. The cults of the various sanctuaries, 
with their elaborate rites, extensive furnishings, and hereditary 
priesthoods, continued to flourish as they had before. However, 
at the time of the early prophets, on account of national misfor- 
tunes, the amalgamated ba‘al- and Yahweh-religion encountered 
its first setback in the reassertion of the monotheistic tendencies 
of the old Yahweh-faith and in the birth of ethical monotheism. 
Because of this religious change of front, incident to this reac- 
tion, forces were set in operation which eventually put the local 
sanctuaries under the ban of law and centralized the worship 
of Yahweh at Jerusalem. 


*® Paton, pp. 134 ff. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


EXCAVATED HIGH PLACES 


Many were the springs, mountains, hills, cities, and other 
places which were consecrated in the worship of the Amorite 
and Canaanite ba‘als. Many great religious centers, such as 
Hebron, Beer-sheba, Shechem, Shiioh, Beth-el, as well as a great 
many other places of less importance which flourished at the 
time of the Hebrew conquest, were adopted without reserva- 
tion into the religion of Yahweh. Palestinian nomenclature in 
many cases reveals the fact that there were a great number of 
other places, which at some time or other were noted as centers 
of worship, but which in the course of time had lost their original 
sanctity—the significance of their names remaining only to attest 
the fact. For lack of space a complete list of the Palestinian 
cult-places will have to be omitted from these articles; and 
only those given and discussed that have come to light in the 
excavations. 

In Beth-shemesh of West Dan Mackenzie found an ancient 
‘‘High Place’’ which he assigns to the early Israelite period.* 
This high place was situated within the walls in the ‘‘Central 
City Area’’ not far from what was probably an ancient sacred 
spring, from which the place received its present name, Ain 
Shems, ‘‘spring of (the) sun.’’ On this important site five 
stone massebahs were found lying on their sides in such a way 
as to suggest that they once had formed a sacred group of 
upright pillars, and that through some catastrophe—possibly the 
eapture of the city by Sennacherib—they have been knocked 
down never to be re-erected. 

Confirming the sacred character of this discovery, there were 
discovered two other near-by objects which deserve mention: 
one being a grotto-sepulcher lying about twenty feet eastward 
from the east end of the supposed alignment of pillars; and 
the other, ‘‘a mysterious hypogeum, or underground chamber,”’ 
lying at the west end of the same alignment. 


'PEFA., pp. 15 ff. 
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The objects which were found in these two*burying-places 
throw light upon the religion of the Canaanite period. Thus, 
in the grotto-sepulcher of the High Place, there were found 
jugs, vases, water-jars, saucers, bowls, and basins—all of which 
were clearly deposited with the dead. The bones of an infant 
were found in one jar.” Similarly the east grotto, or hypogeum, 
contained several lamps, bowls, vases, jugs, and images of don- 
keys represented as transporting water upon their backs.* 
Whether these tombs determined the site of the high place, or 
vice versa, it cannot be ascertained. 

In a field near this place in early Hebrew times existed a 
great stone which was greatly venerated by the inhabitants; 
for on it the sacred ark was set after its return from captivity, 
and by it the two cows who brought it back were offered as 
burnt-offerings.* 

Gath was the home of the ancient race of Anakim who may 
have been regarded as deified ancestors.*° At this place was dis- 
covered a Canaanite temple® having an intersecting door and an 
apse, the latter of which faced southward—coextensive with the 
main axis of the building—toward a similar semi-circular walled 
structure in the center of the room. The temple was about 
thirty feet square, and was divided into two nearly equal rooms. 
A peculiar skewed door-way with a much-worn sill bisected the 
east wall, while the south end of the temple was evidently 
formed by a row of pillars of which only three remained.* At 
a later period the temple was made about one-third larger, three 
additional rooms being added on the south. Rows of field stones 
with worn surfaces extending along by the bases of the pillars 
and between them, and even beyond the wall, seemed to indi- 
cate two different age-levels for the temple. This being so, one 
might be justified in venturing the assumption that these pillars, 
which in later times were utilized to support a porch, were 
primitive massebahs belonging to an old shrine. The apse and 


*pp. 42-46. 

spp. 46-51. 

*1 Sam. 6:14, 15, 18. 

5 Josh. 11:22, &e. 

*Bliss & Macal., pp. 33 ff. 

*™Bases of three others were found, from which fact it has been con- 
jectured that perhaps all may originally have formed a stone circle. 
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the semi-circular structure, referred to above, may have served 
as niches for placing idols. Near the temple bones of animals 
were found, which were evidently relics of sacrificial victims. 

Gezer.S 1. The shrine of the first Semitic settlers of Gezer, 
with its sacred cave and its two pillars, underwent during the 
Canaanite period such a process of enlargement that it becomes 
for us the greatest religious monument of that age.®° The whole 
area now embraced in the sanctuary extended, as exists to-day, 
approximately one hundred and fifty feet north and south, and 
one hundred and twenty feet east and west. In the middle of this 
area, and running from north to south, was—when the dis- 
covery was made and before the high place was covered over 
again—an alignment of monoliths standing on a stone plat- 
form which was about eight feet wide, and which was co-exten- 
sive with the line of pillars. Two pillars stood in the old shrine, 
but in this period only one of these remained standing, namely 
No. 2; while the other had fallen, or had been buried, possibly 
intentionally, as Macalister suggests, in order to save it from . 
detection and from capture by some enemy in a sudden raid 
upon the town. In the place of this buried pillar a huge mono- 
lith over ten feet high was set up. Other pillars were added 
from time to time, thus extending the line northward till the 
number of seven was completed about 1400 B. c. The height of 
these pillars ranged from five and one-half to nearly eleven 
feet, and they were set at intervals of three or four feet, except 
No. 2 which was seven feet from No. 1 and eleven and one- 
half feet from No. 3. This number seven appears to have been 
intentional, for this alignment of seven was kept intact for some 
time before three more stones were added. These three addi- 
tional ones, though set in the regular line, were grouped at some 
distance from the original seven so as to preserve both the 
numerical sanctity of seven and the esoteric value of ten.?° 

Each pillar was a rough untooled monolith, in keeping doubt- 
less with the Semitic notion that chiseling a fetish would injure 
its numen, and each presented its flat surface, if it had any, to 
the west. 


SIn Ephraim, Josh. 10:33, &. = mod. Tell Jezer, Baedeker, p. 13. 
® Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 381-406. 
” Tbid., p. 394. 
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Moreover, significant cup-marks were found hollowed out on 
the western surfaces of three: one each on No. 1 and 3, and two 
on No. 9. The cups were doubtless made in the pillars prior 
to their erection in the sanctuary, since in every ease these cut- 
tings were on the flat side which was probably the upper sur- 
face before it was quarried. 

Pillar No. 7 deserves special mention because it possessed the 
unique quality of being made from a different species of rock 
from that of the others, they being of limestone native to Gezer. 
This difference led Macalister to the conclusion that the pillar 
was taken, during some campaign of the Gezerites,.as a trophy 
from some other high place, possibly in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem. A groove was made on its top, evidently to keep 
a rope from slipping as the stone was being dragged into posi- 
tion. The view is strengthened by the incident of Mesha’s drag- 
ging the ariels of ‘Ataroth and of Nebo before Kemosh. 

Pillar No. 2 appeared to be, as has already been stated, the 
oldest stone in the alignment. It was evidently the object of 
greatest veneration, since its top presented the appearance of 
having been worn smooth as if it had been kissed by ardent 
devotees. Its antiquity obviously contributed largely to its 
enhanced sanctity and to the impartial bestowal of religious 
affection. Perhaps its numen was thought to be the parent of 
those of the other pillars. 

Standing almost flush with the western face of the alignment, 
and opposite to the space between Nos. 5 and 6, was discov- 
ered an object which may best be supposed to have been either 
a laver for ceremonial ablutions or a receptacle for liquid offer- 
ings. It is a stone block about six feet long, five feet wide, and 
two and one-half feet high, having a square-cornered cavity seven 
and one-fifth cubie feet in capacity, chiseled out in its upper 
surface. 

Two circular structures, whose purposes have not yet been 
satisfactorily explained, were found west of the alignment, one 
at the north and one at the south end. One was eighteen and 
the other thirteen feet in diameter. Both were paved with small 
stones, and were once completely walled up with rough stones to 
the height of six feet. 

East of the alignment and of the sacred cave is a bell-shaped 
cistern sixteen feet deep which evidently served as a refuse 
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depository for unconsumed sacrifices, since the bones of four- 
teen men, two women, two children, and of many beasts, namely 
those of cows, sheep, deer, and goats, were found in a confused 
mass at the bottom. 

On the north side were discovered walls of buildings which 
may have been apartments for priests. 

Finally there remains to be mentioned, as throwing more 
light on this place as a sanctuary, the fact that jar-burials of 
infants were found in the earth below the level of:the high 
place, thus proving either the rite of infant sacrifice or the 
sanctity which caused this place of worship to be used as a 
cemetery. Moreover, a great many cuit-objects, such as votive 
images of ‘Ashtart, amulets, and phallic emblems, were also 
found here and there over the entire area." 

All these objects of undoubted religious meaning, including 
the sacred cave, imply a large retinue of temple-attendants and 
an elaborate ritual system, of which the giving of oracles in 
the holy cave, preparing and offering the sacrificial victims, and 
keeping the sacred precints undefiled by unholy feet must have 
been parts. The Levites who later dwelt here may have been 
descendants from the ancient line of priests.’ 

2. The worship at the high place appears from a study of 
the levels to have declined about 1400 B. c. or soon after; but 
with this decline a second sanctuary probably emerged into 
prominence.** This shows a great advance in architecture over 
the first shrine. The primitive cave is here developed into a 
building with a columned portico similar, as Macalister pre- 
sumes, to the temple of Dagan which Samson wrecked. The 
temple probably had its ‘‘holy of holies’’ and a special room 
in which to house its precious metal-covered images. In a long 
narrow courtyard, south of the portico, there is an alignment 
forty-four feet long of five pillars. Two pillars appear to be 
absent in the alignment which originally must have embraced 
seven. The highest pillar is seven and one-half feet, and the 
others are of unequal height. In the rear of the building to the 
east are two circular structures, similar to those at the high 


“pp. 411 ff. 
” Josh. 21:21. 
* Macalister, HG., ii. pp. 406 ff. 
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place, completely filled with fragments of bones of sheep and of 
goats. These evidently served as depositories for unconsumed 
eareasses of sacrificial victims. A sacred eye-amulet and a 
bronze statuette of a female divinity were found in the fore- 
court of this temple.** 

Megiddo.*® 1. Schumacher discovered in the Hebrew level 
at Megiddo a walled room thirty-nine feet square which, when 
uncovered, was intersected by a wall dividing the house into 
two chambers of nearly equal size.* In this middle wall were 
two pillars ranging in height from three feet two inches to two 
feet six inches, one of which bore the Hebrew letter ‘‘L.’’ The 
other had its top sharpened to a slightly conical form. 

2. Another square-cornered building about thirty feet long 
by thirteen feet wide, with its longitudinal axis nearly north 
and south, was found situated in an open area measuring one 
hundred and fifteen feet by one hundred and thirty-one feet.’* 
In the midst of the wall, which divided this building into two 
chambers of equal size, were two great standing stones, which 
were over seven feet high, and which were separated by a space 
of over eleven feet. On the west side of one pillar was a cup- 
mark, and on the east side and on the top of the other were also 
eups. A stone table, in the top of which was a cup-mark, may 
possibly have been an altar. 

3. Another enclosure, measuring twenty-nine by nineteen 
and one-half feet, was also discovered at Megiddo. Although 
it belongs to the Hebrew period’® yet it may be mentioned for 
the sake of comparison. In the enclosing wall on two sides are 
six pillars, of which four bear peculiarly engraved marks; while 
one, three feet high, is worn by use into an oval shape. Another 
stone about two feet high gave the appearance of having served 
as an altar, since it showed traces of fire and bore on its upper 
surface a cup-mark ten inches wide. All kinds of vessels, an 
animal form in relief, a phallic emblem, an.amulet, and a censer 
were found in the enclosure, and appear to add evidence of a 
religious nature. 


4 Thid., iii Pl. cex. 22; cexi. 2. 

1K. 4:12, &e. 

*® 1000-600 B. c., MNDPV., 1904, pp. 48 ff.; Schumacher, pp. 110 ff. 
“ MNDPYV. 1904, p. 48; Schumacher, pp. 105 ff. 

18 About 600 B. c. Ibid., pp. 125 ff. 
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These three supposed cult-places all belong to the Hebrew 
level, and have been added merely for the sake of comparison 
with the structure of known high places. It is doubtful if all 
three of these were places of worship. If they were, each might 
have served in its generation as an open-air high place, and 
later its pillars might have been built into a house. 

Sinai. The temple of Serabit during the 18th and 19th 
dynasties of Egypt continued to expand along the lines begun 
in the former period.’*® Now an extensive system of rooms, 
most of which contained what were probably sacred pillars, sue- 
ceeded one another from the inner shrine outward. ‘These rooms 
were covered over with earth so as to resemble the typical sacred 
cave, which was a primitive dwelling-place of deity. Repairs 
and additions were made to the older structures including sev- 
eral new pillars that were added to the ‘‘shrine of the kings.’’ 
Worship at this temple waned after the passing of the 19th 
dynasty. 

Taanach.”° 1. In the level dating from 1300-800 B. c. Sellin 
believes that he has discovered at Taanach a cult-place of no 
small importance.*t. Two roughly squared pillars, each bear- 
ing a cup-mark—one on its side and the other on its top— 
were found built into the wall of a house. Their respective 
heights were four and one-half and three and one-half feet. 
They have been compared with similar stones found in Crete 
and in Cyprus, with the pillars named Boaz and Jachin stand- 
ing at the entrance of Solomon’s temple, and with the two pil- 
lars used in the worship of Melkart of Tyre.2* The fact that 
no other remains were found suggestive of worship casts doubt 
upon these conclusions, although, for the sake of comparison, 
this ‘‘high place’’ will be allowed to bear its testimony. 

2. Also in the Canaanite stratum ten pillars were found 
arranged in two parallel rows of five each.** Sellin compares 
these with those of the high place at Gezer, believing that he 
sees here also another place of worship. No cult-objects are 
mentioned. 


* Petrie, RS., pp. 97 ff. 

»T’-~* ’-n’-k’, Breasted, ARE., ii. § 426. In Issachar, Josh. 17:11, &e. 
Mod. Ta‘ annak, Baedeker, p. 228. 

 Sellin, pp. 68 ff. 

* Herod. ii. 44. 

*Sellin, p. 104. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


THE- SANCTUARY AND ITS FURNISHINGS 


The early Semitic sanctuary, which consisted of a rough stone 
pillar set up as an altar under some sacred tree or before some 
holy spring, developed at the beginning of the Hebrew period 
into an elaborate sanctuary of no mean proportions. This 
advanced stage of development, which the multiplicity of cult- 
objects and of ritual practices certainly implies—could have 
been reached only by an evolutionary process extending over a 
long period of years. The sanctity of time-honored shrines and 
of holy objects would naturally be enhanced through the accu- 
mulating traditions of heroes and of ancestors connected with 
them as supposed founders or as grave-haunting numina. 
Another possible cause for the expansion of the sanctuaries may 
have been the periodic overlaying of the land by foreign immi- 
grations, or the surging to and fro of the native tribes; for it 
might be expected that each tribe which made the sanctuary its 
own would add its peculiar coloring to the cult. However, 
we shall find ourselves led astray if we admit more than a limited 
degree of foreign influence as affecting the religion of Canaan 
and the development of the sanctuary. The native religion of 
Canaan has always been of that virile, independent type which 
has suffered little from foreign influence ; but which, on the other 
hand, has contributed largely to the religious conceptions of 
other nations, as, for instance, to those of Egypt and of Greece. 

This expansion of the sanctuary, however it came about, must 
be recognized as reflecting the religious progress of the Canaan- 
ites. The ancient worship of trees, springs, and stones still 
survived in spite of all the changes that took place, and still 
contributed no unimportant part to the religious rites of the 
times. However, certain developments of these cult-objects came 
about. The sacred tree furnished, as a by-product, the sacred 
wooden post, or ’asherah, which object in turn by being carved 
and adorned with the precious metals probably gave rise to the 
iconic representation of the deity; while at the same time the 
holy tree and the ’asherah through the law of religious conserva- 
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tism continued to receive the same veneration as ever. ‘The 
sacred cave, now generally too crude for an age of culture, was 
supplanted by the dark inner shrine of the temple, or adytum; 
while the temple itself came to assume a substantial character, 
to provide shelter and protection for the precious cult-objects 
and trophies; yet, in spite of this new departure, tle sacred cave 
still persisted. Furthermore, the sacred spring, so essential in 
many primitive shrines, came to be conventionalized in the 
sacred water of the laver, which was placed at the door of the 
sanctuary for the purpose of lustration; yet many sacred 
springs at the same time retained their primitive sanctity. This 
mingling of the primitive with the cultured elements of religion 
in Canaanite and in Hebrew times is nothing new. One need 
only observe the same conditions that are present in any religion 
and in any country at the present time. 

The most usual word to designate the Canaanite sanctuary is 
bamah, ‘‘high place,’’ which originally meant any high, rising 
ground, such as a mountain, hill, or ridge ;* but, since in ancient 
times? the tops of hills and of mountains were regarded as favor- 
able places of worship, this term became the stereotyped name 
for all sanctuaries, whether they happened to be on a high place 
or not. Thus in Canaanite times the bamah, or sanctuary,* 
was located not only on hill-tops* but also in the valleys, 
ravines,® cities,®° and even at the gate of a temple.‘ 

The general structure of the high place appears from the 
expressions that describe its manner of erection, such as ‘‘to 
build’’ or ‘‘build again’’;* or its manner of destruction by 
pious reformers, such as ‘‘to demolish,’’ ‘‘break down,’’ ‘‘take 
away,’’ ‘‘burn and beat to dust.’’® From these one gathers 
that it must have been an artificially-constructed platform of 
earth, which was probably held intact by an encircling terrace 


*See p. 28. 

*See p. 29. 

® Am. 7:9. 

41 K. 14:23; 2 K. 16:4; 17:10. 

5 Ezek. 6:3. 

*2 K. 17:9, 29, 32; 23:8; 2 Chr. 

72 K. 23:8, 

$2 K. 17:9; 21: 

*Num. 33:52; . 22:48; . 23:8, 15; Hos. 10:8. 
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of stones. How large this platform was can only be inferred 
from the space which the usual holy objects of the sanctuary 
necessarily required. Thus, space was necessary for the fire- 
altar which commanded an imposing place beside the holy tree, 
and for the massebah and the ’asherah which flanked the altar 
before the entrance of the temple, and possibly for the temple 
itself. The accompanying plan seems to fulfil generally the con- 
ditions implied in the arrangement of the various holy objects 
which are frequently mentioned as connected with the high 
place, and which will be treated in detail later; namely altar,’® 
massebah, ’asherah, tree,!? temple,’* and images." 
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al—altar t—tree 
as—’asherah p—porch 
m—massebah h—temple 


The number of the sanctuaries was multitudinous in Hebrew 
times, and, from the fact that the Hebrews generally adopted 
them on entering the land, it may be supposed that earlier the 
number was no less. They existed in all the cities of Israel and 
Judah, ‘‘on every high hill,’’ ‘‘under every green tree,’’ in 
the ravines and in the valleys. Throughout the long period of 
the Judean monarchy, while the Deuteronomic reform of sup- 
pressing the local sanctuaries and of establishing a central sanc- 
tuary at Jerusalem progressed, or suffered reaction at the hands 


2 K. 18:22; Is. 36:7; Ezek. 6:6. 

11 K. 14:23; 2 K. 17:10; 18:4. 

% Jer. 17:2 (text probably corrupt). 

2 K. 17:29, 32. 

42 K. 11:18; 2 Chr. 23:17; Ezek. 6:4, 6; Mie. 1:7. 


13 
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of good or of bad kings, the high places passed through many 
vicissitudes of demolition and of reconstruction. This is another 
evidence of the virile type of the native religion, which flour- 
ished for years after the most radical steps of suppression had 
been championed by the advocates of pure monotheism, whose 
efforts were backed by the authority of law. While this reform 
was going on, the persistency with which heathen reactions 
occurred against the state orthodox religion is well described 
by the oft-repeated refrain of the writer of Kings that ‘‘the 
high places were not taken away, and the people still sacrificed 
and burnt incense in the high places.”’ 

The tree, which was one of the most primitive sacred objects 
in the sanctuary,’> appears to have had an important connec- 
tion with the Canaanite high place. Whether the oft-repeated 
phrase ‘‘every green tree’’ associated with a sanctuary, is to be 
literaily interpreted as applying to every tree, or merely to 
the sacred trees, is difficult to determine. Important considera- 
tions would seem to point to the latter alternative, since altar,’® 
’asherah, massebah,"" and possibly bamah** are declared to be 
under every green tree; while these same sacred objects are 
at the same time known to be the indispensable adjuncts of 
every high place. Accordingly it may well be supposed from 
the clause ‘‘upon every high hill and under every green tree’’!® 
that a holy green tree was an important requisite for every 
high place, whether located in a valley, in a city, or on a hill. 
The significance of the sacred tree with its associated rites can- 
not for this period be distinguished from the primitive con- 
ceptions of tree-worship already dealt with in a former chapter. 

The massebah. Having considered in a former chapter 
the massebah”® in respect to its primitive origin as a bethel, 
or altar, it remains for this period to discover so far as possible 
its relation to the other cult-objects of the sanctuary, its form, 
appearance, and possible significance. While the ‘‘rock,’’ 


* See pp. 21 ff. 

%* Jer. 17:2 (text doubtful); Ezek. 6:13. 

"2K. 17:16. 

*Cp. Deut. 12:2 with 2 K. 16:4; 2 Chr. 28:4. 

* Deut. 12:2; Jer. 3:6, 13; ep. 17:2; Ezek. 20:28. 
See pp. 34, 35. 
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**stone,’’ and ‘‘circle’’ in a few isolated instances continued 
to exist in several sanctuaries, probably serving the same func- 
tion as the massebah, it will be sufficient to confine attention to 
the latter, since it is by far the most commonly-mentioned of 
all sacred objects of this class belonging to the high place. The 
meaning of massebah implies that it was something set up, 
which fact further implies that it was of elongated form. The 
fact that the single pillars at Beth-el, Ramoth-gilead, and 
Shechem were of stone justifies the position that all were of 
that material. The language used with reference to their demo- 
lition*? by the iconoclasts confirms this conclusion. The Old 
Testament offers no hint relative either to their appearance or 
size, except that in the latter case the standing pillar at Gibeon 
is called a ‘‘great stone.’’?? 

If, then, the massebah was an erect stone of considerable 
size, such a description fully agrees with the stones uncovered 
in the excavations. These pillars, wherever found, are of 
unequal height, and range from five and one-half feet to nearly 
eleven feet at Gezer,?* from six to seven feet at Gath,** from 
two and one-half feet to seven feet at Megiddo,?> and from three 
and one-half to four and one-half feet at Taanach.2* In form 
they are generally elongated, and consist of rough untooled 
monoliths with thicknesses in fair proportion to their heights. 
More precisely, some are in cross section roughly rectangular 
or square, some roughly round or oval, while some are even 
slightly tool-dressed, as at Megiddo. Especially in the case of 
those at Gath, and more particularly those at Gezer, the tops 
of these pillars are of such a rough and pointed character as to 
preclude the possibility of their having been used as support- 
ing stones in buildings. Doubt about the religious significance 
of those found at Megiddo and at Taanach has already been 
expressed.?* One characteristic feature about many of these 


4 Cp. Ex. 23:24; 34:13; Deut. 7:5; 12:3. 
22 Sam. 20:8. 

* See pp. 172, 173. 

“See p. 171. 

*% See p. 175. 

°° See p. 176. 

* Vincent and Macalister. 
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pillars, possibly pointing to their having been used for religious 
purposes, is the existence of ecup-marks on several of them. Out 
of a total of forty pillars found seven bore cup-marks: three. 
having one each at Gezer, two having one each at Taanach, and 
two having one and two each respectively at Megiddo. All the 
cups are on lateral surfaces, except two at Megiddo. It is 
not known, of course, whether these markings were incised prior 
to the installation of these pillars in the sanctuaries or after- 
wards, but probably the former was the case.** 

As has been observed in a former chapter, there was, accord- 
ing to Old Testament evidence, only one massebah in the typical 
Canaanite sanctuary.*® How then can this representation be 
harmonized with the number found at Gezer and elsewhere? 
There were discovered at Gezer in one place ten, and in another, 
five; at Gath, three; at Taanach, in one place, ten, and in 
another, two; and at Megiddo, in three different places, two, 
two, and six respectively. The most obvious explanation is 
offered by the great high place at Gezer, where the smallest 
and oldest pillar bears on its top evident signs of having been 
greatly venerated by kissing. This one may have been the 
sacred pillar, while the other stones may have been set up merely 
for honorific or symbolic purposes. Such a pillar as this greatly- 
venerated one at Gezer is conspicuously absent from the other 
sanctuaries that have been excavated, if such they be. How- 
ever, another explanation is offered by number seven in the align- 
ment at Gezer, which shows evidence of having been dragged 
thither, possibly as a trophy from some shrine of a hostile - 
tribe, and made to do homage, like the others in the alignment, 
to the ba‘al of the ancient pillar. The pillars composing the two 
high places at Gezer and the one at Gath formed an align- 
ment, while those at Taanavh formed, in one place, two rows of 
five each. No prevailing orientation in the alignments has been 
observed. 

According to Hosea, Micah, and the repeated observations of 
the Deuteronomic and priestly writers, the pillar forms, along 
with the altar, ’asherah, and sometimes a tree and a graven 


*S See p. 173. 

Cp. ‘‘Thou shalt not set up a massebah,’’ Lev. 26:1; Deut. 16:22. 
Masseboth in 2 K. 10:26 should read ’asherah, since the former could not 
be burnt, being made of stone. 
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image, an indispensable feature of the typical Canaanite sanc- 
tuary.®° 

Whether the massebah was the exclusive symbol of the mascu- 
line, or ba‘al, principle of deity, is open to question. There are 
some considerations that seem to favor the view that some stones 
at least were the fetishes of goddesses. The word massebah 
appears in the feminine gender in both the singular and the 
plural. A feminine conception is favored by Jeremiah’s declara- 
tion that idolaters ‘‘say to a stock, Thou art my father, and to 
a stone, Thou hast brought me forth.’’** Furthermore, a con- 
ical stone, broad at the base and tapering to a point at the top, 
is referred to by Tacitus as sacred to the Paphian Venus.** A 
cone answering to such a description was found at Idalium. 
This conical pillar seen by Tacitus has been compared with cer- 
tain pillars which the king of Egypt set up in Syria, and which 
Herodotus saw bearing inscriptions and yvvaixds aidoia, or a 
~ feminine emblem.** 

On the other hand, the weight of evidence favors the view that 
the pillar embodied the masculine conception. It is known that 
a ‘“‘massebah of ba‘al’’ existed at Samaria** where the ba‘al- 


worship later was strongly intrenched.** Shechem** and Oph- 
rah** were centers of the ba‘al-cult where sacred stone-fetishes 
were greatly venerated. Moreover, the masculine significance 
is observed in the Assyrian Bait-ili as the name of a Phoenician 
god, who evidently took his name from bethel the fetish itself; 
in the Greek baitulos for a sacred stone ;** in the pillars at the 
entrance of the Temple bearing the masculine names Jachin and 


® Deut. 7:5; 12:3 (pillar, altar, asherah, and image); Ex. 34:13; 2 
Chr. 14:2 (3) (pillar, altar, asherah); Deut. 16:21, 22 (pillar, altar, 
asherah, tree); 1 K. 14:23; 2 K. 17:10 (pillar, asherah, tree); 2 K. 
10:26, 27 (pillar, asherah. Emended text). Mic. 5:12, 13 (13, 14) (pillar, 
asherah, image); Hos. 3:4 (pillar, altar (sacrifice), image); Hos. 10:1 
(pillar, altar); Ex. 23:24; Lev. 26:1 (pillar). . 

Jer. 2:27. 

® Hist. ii. 3. 

TT, 106; see p. 12 and note 35. 

“2 K. 3:2. 

10:18, &. 

* Judg. 9:5, &e. 

76:21, 26. 

§ See p. 33. 
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Boaz;*® in the dedication of about two thousand votive-tablets 
to Baal Hammon at Carthage ;*® and in Old Testament refer- 
ences to Yahweh as the ‘‘Rock’’*t and to Joseph, the deified 
hero of Shechem, as the ‘‘Shepherd of the stone of Israel.’’*? 
Some even go so far as to assert that the pillar was a phallic 
emblem in analogy with the pillar as it developed in Greece 
where it acquired a head and a phallus.“ “The ‘figured 
stones,’’*t which appear to have been common in the high places, 
and which were rigidly condemned by Hebrew Puritanism, may 
point to this interpretation, but cannot confirm it. 

The ritual of worship which the massebah called forth prob- 
ably consisted, according to primitive conceptions already men- 
tioned,** chiefly in sprinkling the stone with oil and water and 
probably with blood. The religious act of bowing down to 
‘*figured stones’’ and ‘‘bowing the knee to ba‘al,’’** together 
with the fact that the oldest pillar at Gezer showed signs of 
wear, seem to favor the idea that the sacred pillar was wor- 
shipped by being kissed. 

The ’asherah was some sort of a wooden post which in nearly 
every sanctuary served as an idol. Its origin is doubtless to be 


traced to the sacred tree, whose sanctity suffered no diminution 
even after dying; so that its dead trunk, at least in part, was 
eventually carried to the high place and set up under the 
holy tree. It was made of different kinds of wood,*’ or holy 
trees, and could be ‘‘cut down”’ or ‘‘hewn down’’ and ‘‘burned 
with fire.’** It stood upright, since it is referred to as ‘‘set 


1 K. 7:21. 

* Cooke, p. 104. 

“See Sir, Chap. XXVIII. 

“Gen. 49:24 (text corrupt). 

*Lucian says (De Syria Dea, 16) that there were, in the porch of the 
temple at Hierapolis, two phalli dedicated by Bacchus to Juno. This 
view is held by Movers, Benzinger (p. 323 ff.), Paton (BW., vol. 36 pp. 
26 ff.), but opposed by W. R. Smith (Smith, RS., p. 456) and Kittel 
(Kittel, p. 128 ff.). Such passages as Is. 57:8; Ezek. 16:17; and Hos. 
2:8 are hardly conclusive. 

“Lev. 26:1 (Ph); Num. 33:52 (Ps). 

“See pp. 32 ff. 

#1 K. 19:18; ep. Ex. 23:24. 

* Deut. 16:21. 

“Ex. 34:13; Deut. 7:5; 12:3; Judg. 6:26, 28. 
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up,’’ or ‘‘planted,’’ ‘‘eut down”’ or ‘‘hewn down,”’ or ‘‘ plucked 
up.’”*° Its location was by the side of the fire-altar and the 
massebah usually under the sacred tree. The one at Ophrah 
was of sufficient size to furnish fuel for consuming a- bullock 
as a burnt offering.*® 

At first, no doubt, it was a rough unembellished post; but, 
as time went on, and as a love for the esthetic gradually devel- 
oped, it came to be ‘‘carved,’’ or ‘‘made with fingers,’’ into 
iconic shapes®! appropriate to embody the conception of the 
supposed indwelling numen. It is easy to suppose, therefore, 
that from this sacred post there developed the graven image, 
which eventually took on the adornments of gold and of silver. 
Thus the ephod may have developed from the ’asherah for it 
was carved and overlaid, as its name implies, either with gold 
or with silver. However, the ’asherah continued at the same 
time in its rough primitive form alongside of this later develop- 
ment. Some sort of hangings or garments with which to adorn 
it were made by the women.*? A marble post, found at Rds 
el-‘ Ain by the source of the Habir, with its top engraved after 
the likeness of the veiled goddess, has been compared with the 
old wooden ’asherah.** One might infer from the strong lan- 
guage of Jeremiah: ‘‘Israel committed adultery with stones 
and stocks,’’** and from that of Hosea: ‘‘My people ask coun- 
sel at their stock . . . for the spirit of whoredom hath caused 
them to err and they have played the harlot,’ that the ’ash- 
erah usually bore some markings emblematic of the sexual life. 
This inference is further favored by the contempt which the 
writers both of Kings and of Chronicles®* felt for this cult-object 
when they describe the pesel ’asherah, ‘‘carved image of Ash- 
erah,’’ as miphleseth la-’asherah, ‘‘a thing-to-shudder-at for 


Deut. 7:5; 16:21; Judg. 6:25; 2 K. 17:10; 21:7; Mie. 5:13 (14). 

%° Judg. 6:26. 

321 K..15:13 —2 Chr. 15:16; 2 K. 23:4; Is. 17:8; ep. 2 K. 17:16; 
21:3. 

22 K. 23:7. Read O°ND ‘‘hangings,’’ instead of O'N3, ‘‘houses,’’ 
so Kittel. 

 Benzinger, p. 326, fig. 245. 

3:9. 

4:12. 

1 K. 15:13 = 2 Chr. 15:16. 
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(or to) Asherah,’’ thus calling in derision the symbolized deity 
by the name of the obscene fetish. 

The ’asherah was doubtless regarded as a sort of bethel, or 
conventional abode of the deity, and as such was analogous to 
the pillar. What relation it bore to the sacred tree, by which 
or under which it usually stood,** or to the massebah and the 
altar, near which it stood, is impossible to say, except that in 
some way it was consulted for oracles. The rites incident to 
this consultation can only be imagined. On an Assyrian monu- 
ment from Khorsabad there is represented an ornamental pole 
erected beside an altar. Priests are standing and _ touch- 
ing the pole in the act of worship, possibly applying some liquid 
offering to it..* W. R. Smith compares this evidence of wor- 
ship of the sacred pole with the worship of the sacred stump 
of an erica at Byblus, which, as the myth has it, was wrapped 
in a linen cloth, anointed with myrrh as a corpse, and presented 
by Isis to the Byblians; and he suggests that ‘‘the rite of 
draping and anointing a sacred stump’’ may supply ‘‘the 
answer to the unsolved question of the nature of the ritual prac- 
tices connected with the Asherah.’*® That some liquid offer- 
ing was in some way applied to the ’asherah may safely be 
inferred from the mention of vessels made for its cult.®° 

The ’asherah was probably generally conceived as an embodi- 
ment of the feminine conception of deity, although Jeremiah’s 
reference to idolaters’ calling ‘‘a stock . . . my father’’* seems 
to favor a masculine idea. On the other hand, the language of 
Hosea and Jeremiah cited above; the mention of ‘‘to Ashtart 
in the ’asherah’’ as one of the limiting posts of a late Semitic 
sanctuary ;** the feminine form of ’asherah itself; as well as its 
similarity in orthography and in sound to ‘ Ashtart, the mother- 
goddess, demand a feminine conception. 

There was in all probability only a single ’asherah in each 
of the high places, if one may be allowed to infer from the usage 


* Jer. 17:2. 

** Given in Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. p. 461. 
Smith, RS., pp. 188n, 191, 192n. 

2 K. 23:4. 

2527. 

“ Cooke, p. 48; KAT.*, p. 437n 
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at Ophrah,* Samaria,** and Jerusalem.** Whenever the plural 
’asherim is mentioned, the language is general and is applicable 
to all the high places taken in the mass. 

The iconoclastic propaganda of the time of Josiah was the 
first open revolt of pure religion in putting these crude objects 
under the ban of the law. In accordance with this law it was 
specifically commanded not to ‘‘plant’’ but to ‘‘eut down,”’ 
‘‘hew down,’’ and ‘‘burn with fire’’ the ’asherim in the high 
places. 

Mizbeah, the Hebrew word for altar, meaning ‘‘place of 
slaughter,’’ seems to imply by its etymology that it came first 
into use in ancient times when the function of the altar was 
merely to furnish an abode for the deity who was thought to 
receive through it the blood of sacrificial victims. Burnt-offer- 
ings belong to a later and more reflective stage in the develop- 
ment of the idea of sacrifice; but no ritual of burnt-offering 
invented a distinctive term expressive of its own nature to sup- 
plant the already-existing name that grew out of a more primi- 
tive type of offering. This primitive use of the altar, involv- 
ing the dedication of rocks, pillars, and stones in nature-wor- 
ship, has already been dealt with.** It is perhaps sufficient here 
to remark that the primitive practice of sprinkling blood on 
stone altars or on pillars still went on; but by its side the 
offering by fire appeared in a flourishing condition in the earliest 
period of Hebrew history, which fact proves the rite to be 
indigenous to the soil. The command in the oldest legal code 
proscribing the use of altars of tool-dressed stones with ascend- 
ing steps** reveals a conservative reaction against the refined 
type of altars prevailing in Canaan. According to the primitive 
conception, the rough stone, or upright pillar, was the ‘‘altar,’’ 
and at the same time the abode of the deity. To touch that 
abode with a tool was thought to injure the indwelling deity, 
and to ascend it by steps was regarded as uncovering the naked- 


® Judg. 6:25, 28. 

*1 K. 15:13; 16:33; 2 K. 13:6; 17:16. 

$2 K. 21:3, 7; 23:4-15. 

* Deut. 7:5, &e. 

* See pp. 32 ff. 

*® Ex. 20:25, 26; Deut. 27:5, 6; Josh. 8:30, 31. 
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ness of the offerer to the deity below. Then, too, it may be sup- 
posed that the altar of which Yahweh approved was built of 
unhewn stones in contrast to the Canaanite altar of tool-dressed 
stones. This Canaanite type of altar, used especially for fire- 
offerings, plainly was not conceived of as the dwelling-place of a 
ba‘al, but merely as a conventional stone-table on which to 
offer sacrifices in the presence of the deity who was embodied 
in the pillar, ’asherah, or holy tree, or was symbolized by them. 
When consideration is taken of the high stage of civilization 
attained by the Canaanites, as shown both by pottery and by 
other remains in the excavations and by their early history, it 
is reasonable to expect to find a more highly developed system 
of offerings for this period than that possessed by the incoming 
Hebrews. 

The language that describes the altar’s construction—viz., 
to ‘‘build,’’ ‘‘make,’’ and ‘‘rear up’’*°—and that describes its 
demolition—viz., to ‘‘break down,’’ ‘‘rend,’’ and ‘‘throw 
down’’*°—clearly implies that the stones were laid one on top 
the other. The stones were probably so placed as to form a 
two-terraced stone structure with a hollow center for an earth 
filling.“ The central terrace, apparently about the height of 
uw man, served as the place where the offering was consumed, 
while the lower surrounding terrace served as a standing-place 
for the priests. Such an altar with steps meets the demands of 
the expression ‘‘go up unto’’ and ‘‘bring down from.’’ 
There were horns” attached in some way to the altar, probably 
projecting out from each of the four corners. The purpose of 
these horns is unknown, except that on occasions penitent sup- 
pliants laid hold on them in seeking the protection of the deity.” 

The altar evidently occupied a central position with respect 
to the other objects of the sanctuary. On the one hand, it 
stood in most cases beside or under the sacred tree” near the 
’asherah ;** and, on the other hand, at least in the ease of the 


Gen. 8:20; 35:1, 3; 2 Sam. 24:18. 

Deut. 7:5; 1 K. 13:5; 18:30; 19:10, 14. 

™ Soil implied for the growth of thistles, Hos. 10:8. 
21 Sam. 2:28; 1 K. 1:53; 12:32; ep. Am. 9:1. 
% Jer. 17:1, 2; Am. 3:14. 

%1 K. 1:50, 51; 2:28; ep. Ex. 21:14. 

% Deut. 16:21; Jer. 17:2. 

* Deut. 16:21; Judg. 6:19, 24. 
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one at Beth-el, a few paces from the front entrance of the tem- 
ple.**7 The altar at Beth-el obviously stood before the bull- 
image,** which indicates that the latter, for the purpose of 
shelter, stood under the porch. 

In the time of Hosea,*® and undoubtedly earlier, there were 
as many altars in the land as there were places of wor- 
ship. Offerings by fire were made ‘‘upon altars in all 
the high places.’’*° Their number in the time of Jere- 
miah equalled that of the streets of Jerusalem. It is 
definitely known that fire-altars existed at fourteen differ- 
ent Canaanite sanctuaries,*? at many of which the more primi- 
tive type of altar, the stone fetish, continued to be worshipped 
in the primitive way. Because of the nature of its construe- 
tion no fire-altar would be likely to survive to the present 
time, even if it escaped the notice of zealous reformers. Accord- 
ingly, no altar of this type has as yet been discovered in the 
excavations. The ‘‘altars’’ found at Megiddo** do not answer 
these conditions. 

Every high place where sacrifices were made probably had 
a refuse depository for the disposal of the unconsumed animal 


sacrifices after the analogy of the depositories found at Gezer,** 
possibly at Megiddo,*> and in the celebrated hypogeum of 
Mycenae.** 

Every high place had also its laver or lavers which were 
placed at the entrances of shrines to hold the sacred water for 
purposes of ablution. It is probable that this object in its most 
primitive conception was essentially a receptacle for holding 


7 Am. 9:1. 

1 K. 12:32; ep. Ex. 32:5. 

® Hos. 8:11; 10:1. 

2 K. 16:4. 

Jer. 11:13. ; 

* Bamath-ba‘al, Num. 22:41; Rosh ha-Pe‘ér, 23:28, 29; 24:1, 2; 
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Har Sinay-Horeb, Ex. 24:4. Har Karmel, 1 K. 18:30 ff.; Kiryath-ha- 
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the water of some sacred spring. At first it was probably 
worshipped as a conventional holy spring, its waters being 
regarded as possessing healing and divining powers; but, as 
time went on, it came to be explained as another means of 
rendering the worshipper ceremonially ‘‘clean’’ prior to his 
entrance to the sanctuary and his participation in the fune- 
tions of worship. The temple in the Wady Serabit el-Khadém 
in the Sinaitic peninsula had at least four lavers, which were 
arranged in a series extending from the outer to the innermost 
shrine, thereby indicating repeated acts of washings.*’ Solo- 
mon’s temple had ten lavers, five at each front corner of the 
temple.** One thick-rimmed stone receptacle, found in the high 
place at Gezer, probably served this same purpose.*® 

The image. Iconic representations of the deity found on 
Canaanite soil by the immigrant Hebrews could not have been 
of sudden origin, but must have passed through, a series of 
developments extending through centuries. To fill the gap 
between the ancient primitive rough stone or wooden fetish and 
the graven or molten image, years of reflection on the nature of 
the deity were necessary. As civilization and a love for the 
esthetic developed there was created a desire for a more refined 
symbol of the deity than existed in the pillar or the sacred post ; 
and this desire led, as we may suppose, to crude attempts at 
carving anthropoid and possibly animal features on the sacred 
post. Other attempts followed until there resulted the finished 
product in the carved image overlaid with precious metals. 
Probably a more definite and impelling motive than simply a 
love for the esthetic led to their production. This motive grew 
out of the notion that an image modelled after the conception 
of the deity offered the greatest invitation to the nwmen to come 
and dwell within it so as to be within easy approach of the wor-’ 
shippers. In the course of time there was a divergence, prob- 
ably due to different conceptions of deity, in the forms which 
the image took. Thus, three or four special forms demand con- 
sideration, namely, the carved image, the teraphim, the ephod, 
and the cast image. 


* Petrie, RS., p. 105. 
1 K. 7:30, 38, 39, 43. 
© See p. 173. 
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The carved image is represented by the Hebrew words, pasil 
and pesel. Pasil may be the older and the cruder species, since 
in no ease has any Old Testament writer observed that it 
embodied any particular human or animal form. For that 
reason—though this is only an inference from silence—it may 
have been a lateral development of the ’asherah, being made of 
wood, and being capable of being torn down and burnt.*° 
Eventually its carved form came to be overlaid with precious 
metals.*! Its importance in the high place must be inferred from 
the frequent mention of it along with the other indispensable 
objects such as massebah, altar, and ’asherah.** The pasil sym- 
bolized, if it did not actually represent, the presence of the 
deity®* in whose honor sacrifices and fire-offerimgs were made.** 
Images of this sort existed in many sanctuaries, at least in that 
of Gilgal,®* and in later times in those of Samaria and of Jeru- 
salem.°* 

Pesel, being derived from the same root as pasil, may be 
merely a verbal variation, if not a later development of it. The 
pesel was fashioned by the hands of skilled craftsmen from 
cedar, holm, oak, or fir timber®’ into images representing the 
forms of the human male and female and of beasts.** The 
finest product of its kind was overlaid with gold and silver,*® 
and, when installed in a shrine, received the homage paid to 
gods expressed in terms of obeisance and prayer.‘ With the 
exception that the pesel is frequently mentioned with the cast 
image as. a condemned idol, there is no hint that it found a 
place alongside of well-known holy objects, which fact may 
point to its use being limited wholly to private shrines.1% 


» 25; 12:3. 
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Etymologically massekah, ‘‘cast image,’’ means something 
‘‘noured,’’ hence an image that was made by casting in a mould. 
It was made of gold or of silver,°? and required the skill of 
the craftsman who fashioned the casting into its final form 
with an engraving tool.1°* The bulls of Beth-el*®* and of Dan’® 
were of this type, and, because of their small size, were called 
‘‘ealves.’? Other forms than that of the bull are not definitely 
known from the Old Testament; but it appears probable that 
some of the forms mentioned in Deuteronomy—for instance, 
birds, fish, and creeping things—were of this type, although 
they are classed with carved images under the generic term 
pesel.°* The serpent-image of brass at Jerusalem was prob- 
ably of this sort..°7 Although its use was forbidden by the 
earliest Hebrew law,’®S yet this kind of image does not appear 
to have been found generally at the sanctuaries.‘°® The case of 
the bulls is unique; but even these may not have been of the 
purely ‘‘east’’ type, since the language used with reference 
to their destruction implies that they could be ‘‘splintered.’’!?° 
The ritual expressing the homage paid to the bull-image con- 
sisted of offering sacrifice before the image’ and kissing it.’* 

The ’ephod appears to have been some sort of a portable 
image which was consulted for oracles by some means of divina- 
tion.** Since the word ’ephdd is derived from a root mean- 
ing ‘‘covering,’’ it may safely be inferred that the image had 
a heart of wood. Over the wood silver, or gold, was laid, seven- 
teen hundred shekels of the latter being used in making the 
one at Ophrah.** It was ‘‘set up’’ as an idol and stood, 
probably like the one at Nob, free from the wall.** Hosea men- 


102 Bx. 32:4; 1 K. 12:28; Is. 30:22; Hos. 13:2. 
103 Ex. 32:4; Deut. 27:15; Hos. 8:6; 13:2. 
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tions the ephod along with sacrifice, pillar, and teraphim as 
serving an important religious function in his day.*** 

The teraphim usually appears in close connection with ephod 
as an image to be consulted for oracles.''* There was one in the 
house of Michal, which apparently was fashioned in human 
form, and was about the size of a man."** Smaller ones were 
probably made of precious metals.**® 

To sum up, then, we may say that the pasil, massekah, ’ephéd, 
and teraphim were common objects of worship in the sanctu- 
aries; that pesel and teraphim were made in human form and 
pesel and massekah in animal forms; and that each one was 
regarded as a god, or at least as his symbolized presence. The 
expressions ‘‘appear before Yahweh’”*° and ‘‘bread of the 
face’’** must find their ultimate origin in the respective cus- 
toms of appearing before an image of the deity and setting some 
offering of bread before it. 

Furthermore, without any assignment to the classification 
above, we have reference to images fashioned in the human 
form in a silver statue of beaten work, perhaps a god, taken as 
spoil by Thutmose III;}** in the statue of Dagon having head 
and hands;'** and in an image of Amon placed by Ramses III 
in a temple of his own building in the land of Zahi.*** Perhaps 
the numerous representations of ‘Ashtart found in the excava- 
tions may have been copies of larger images which were used 
particularly in the sanctuary. The smaller ones would be used 
in private shrines and for votive offerings.***> The forms of the 
bull, the serpent, and the lion appear likewise to have been 
reproduced in small votive images that are found in the exca- 
vations,'** or that are represented in art motives.!** 
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Some august ceremony, in which an image of a god was ecar- 
ried in a procession, seems to be indicated in the words: 


“*Ye have borne the Sakkith of your king and the Kéwan of your 
images. ’ 


The Temple. In the cities of Samaria, and undoubtedly in 
those of Judah also, were enclosures connected with the high 
places called ‘‘temples,’’ or ‘‘houses of the high places,’’!*® 
which probably came into existence to meet the demands of an 
expanding ritual system. The images of the gods required hous- 
ing for security from robbers, since the idols were usually 
wrought out of precious metals, and since the priests needed 
apartments for dwellings. The buildings at Jerusalem, Shiloh,*® 
Gezer,"* Gath,** and Megiddo'** were built of stone, so that 
it may be supposed that the others were also. In the main room 
of the temple probably stood the images, as did the ephod at 
Nob*** and at Dan,'** the ark at Shiloh,*® the statue of Amon 
in his temple in the land of Zahi,’** the image of Dagon at 
Ashdod,'** and the molten bulls at Beth-el**® and Dan.** 
Whether the lishkah, ‘‘hall,’’ was originally the main room or 
an adjoining room is not known; at any rate, such a hall, or 
chamber, was a part of the temple at Ramah‘! and at Jeru- 
salem,’** and apparently was used for banqueting purposes on 
festal occasions; since in the one at Ramah the sacrificial meal 
was eaten, and in the one at Jerusalem wine was drunk. Apart-~ 
ments for priests in the sanctuaries, like those at Shiloh and at 
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Nob, must be assumed. Besides the temples already mentioned, 
there was a temple at Gubula,’** one ,at Ashkelon,*** one at 
Dibon,?** one at Shechem,’** and, to infer from proper names, 
one each in probably as many as twenty-four other places.*** 

The Stronghold: Connected with many sanctuaries there was 
probably a stronghold which served as a place of asylum for 
fugitives seeking the protection of the deity. Such were the 
six cities of refuge’** and probably two other cities whose names 
reveal a theophorous element and the existence of a tower or of 
a stronghold.*® A sariah was in some way attached to the 
house of Ba‘al-berith in the tower of Shechem,**® while on the 
top of a ma‘éz at Ophrah an altar was built.** It is not 
clearly known what these words mean, but perhaps ‘‘strong- 
hold’’ will best meet the conditions of the respective contexts.’*” 
Yahweh is often called a ma‘dz.** Since Shechem was a city 
of refuge, the sariah to which the men of Shechem fled for 
asylum from their enemies may be that holy place of safety 
which was peculiar to all the six cities of refuge. 
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CHAPTER XX 


SACRED OBJECTS FOR PRIVATE USE 


The practice, already begun in the early period, of represent- 
ing the gods in iconic form for private use assumed at about the 
close of this period great proportions. The first feeble efforts 
of the early Semites to add other human features to crude 
objects of stone, already resembling in the natural state the 
anthropoid form, issued finally through the infusion of Egyptian 
and Cypriote influences in producing distinctive works of art. 
At the same time that this industry went on in the hands of 
skilled artisans, who usually made images in moulds, the erude 
objects of the amateur continued to be made from stone objects 
representing probably the human form.' 

Expensive idols appear to have been made skilfully at an early 
date; for, even in the time of Thutmose III, mention is made - 
of two statues taken as spoil, one of silver, and the other of 
lapis lazuli,2 which were evidently idols. Akizzi’s image of 
Shamash taken by the Hittites* must have been made of precious 
material to require gold for its ransom. No images of gold 
and silver have been found in the excavations; but many made 
of clay, terracotta, and bronze have come to light. A remark- 
able bronze image of the nude goddess about four inches high, 
found at Gezer in the early Hebrew level, had a tenon on the 
bottom to fit into a mortice; which undoubtedly suggests, in 
connection with over thirty lamps, many plates, saucers, jugs, 
and bowls found with it, that this was part of a shrine and 
constituted its most precious object. For the same purpose as 
these undoubtedly were the foreign gods which Jacob buried 
under the tree at Shechem,*> the household teraphim which 
Laban,°® Michal,* and many others* had, and the images which 
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the Philistines abandoned on the battlefield.° The conclusion 
is justified, therefore, that iconic representations of the gods 
were commonly made for individual use in private shrines; and 
from this it may be supposed that at some stage in the develop- 
ment—probably when they began to take on the most orna- 
mental features—these images were installed in the publie sane- 
tuaries. In the case of Micah’s ephod’® at least the private 
idol falls into the hands of a robbing tribe who put it into 
their own public sanctuary at Dan. 

The most common images found in the excavations at Taan- 
ach,"? Megiddo,’? Gath,’* Lachish,'* Gezer,’*> and Beth-shemesh** 
represented ‘Ashtart. These images were made of terracotta 
and clay, the latter preponderating, especially in the shape of 
plaques in low relief. These strikingly emphasize the sexual 
and maternal features of the goddess of love, being generally 
of nude form with prominent hips and breasts, and hands either 
outstretched or placed on the breasts. The prevailing type shows 
a strong Egyptian influence, since ‘ Ashtart is pictured with the 
head-dress, or wig, and the adornments of Hathor, the Egyptian 
goddess of love. Some specimens represent her as pregnant, 
others as playing on a tambourine, and still others as holding 
lotus flowers and a serpent, which emblems may stand for the 
charm and the peril of her cult. These images were most numer- 
ous in the levels corresponding to 1000 B. c., or about two hun- 
dred years after the Hebrews entered the land, and were found 
with lessening frequency from that point back to about 1600 
B. c., and forward to. about 800 B. c. Another type of image, 
that of the dea nutriz, both in the Cypriote pillar’’ and in the 
Ashtartoid vase, appeared at Gezer after sed B. c. and gradu- 
ally superseded the plaque. 

The significance of these images of ‘Ashtart for the religion 
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of the Canaanites is very great. It shows not only what a great 
role the sexual element played in religion, but furnishes also ade- 
quate grounds, even if no other existed, for the summary denun- 
ciation of the prophets and of later reformers who exposed 
these works of men’s hands’® to ridicule and branded them as 
abominations.”° 

Further evidence of the worship of the sexual element comes 
from the widespread use of the phallic emblems, which were 
probably worshipped for the fruitfulness which they were 
thought to impart. Similar practices prevailed, at one time at 
least, in Babylonia”! and prevail even to-day in Palestine and 
in India. Such emblems were found at Sinai,?* Megiddo,”* and 
by the basketful at Gezer in the level of the great high place 
whither they were probably brought as votive offerings to some 
deity of fecundity.** 

Besides the human, many animal forms appear in nearly all 
the tells; which fact, together with the sacredness with which 
the Canaanites regarded many of the animals, perhaps as totems, 
adds another chapter to the religion of the Canaanites. Some of 
these forms may be explained as art motives; but even art 


motives in their ultimate source spring from the soil of religious 
conceptions. The various animals represented in iconic form 
that have been found in the excavations, or that are known 
from other sources are the cow,”* goat,” sheep,?* horse,?* camel,?® 
lion,*° dog,*! donkey,** monkey,** mouse,** serpent,*> hawk,*® 
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and dove.** There is little wonder, then, in view of the manu- 
facture and worship of these animal forms, that a strict pro- 
hibition appears in the Deuteronomic Decalogue commanding, 
‘*Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven image, nor the like- 
ness of any form that is in the heaven above, or that is in the 
earth beneath, or that is in the water under the earth: thou 
shalt not bow down thyself unto them, nor serve them.’’** 

A pottery model of a shrine about eight inches long, having 
a quaint seated figure and a small vat—the latter probably for 
ablution purposes—on each side, was found at Gezer in the 
early Canaanite level.*® The blackened base showed that it had 
been used. Perhaps some image once stood in or back of it, 
and supplied a religious need in some household. 

The excavated levels that correspond to this period reveal 
besides images a large number of amulets in the form of scarabs, 
concretions, fossils, perforated femur-head bones called ‘‘spin- 
dle whorls,’’ pendants, and boar’s tusks.*° Egyptian influence 
accounts for the greatly extended use of scarabs and of many 
other amulets, but this fact lessens in no wise their importance 
for the native religion. It was and always has been customary 
for primitive people to wear on their persons all sorts of 
charms for the purpose of warding off the evil eye and of invit- 
ing the influence of beneficent spirits. Many of the images and 
plaques of ‘Ashtart reveal signs of bracelets, anklets, neck-beads, 
and pendants; which fact proves that these things were com- 
monly worn. In early Hebrew times it was customary for the 
Hebrews“! and the Ishmaelite warriors to wear earrings, and 
for the camels to wear crescents and pendants suspended by 
chains from the neck.‘ It was the proper thing, when wor- 
shipping the ba‘als in the time of Hosea, for the worshippers to 
deck themselves with nose-rings and jewels.** 
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CHAPTER XXI 


OFFERINGS 


In determining the extent and character of the Canaanite 
ritual of offering we are, to a large extent, dependent on prac- 
tices in vogue during the early Hebrew period. It is apparent 
at once that the task of differentiating between those rites which 
were distinctively Canaanite and those which were peculiarly 
Hebrew is a difficult, if not an impossible, one. However, if 
early Hebrew literature and known Canaanite survivals be used 
as the basis of inquiry, the task will not be so formidable. It 
must be recognized at the start that the Hebrews could have 
had only a simple and primitive system of offerings prior to 
their residence in Canaan, and that even these rites partook of 
the same fundamental Semitic type as the Canaanite offerings. 
Moreover, since the Hebrews generally adopted the local high 
places when they settled in Canaan, and worshipped the ba‘als 
down to the reformation of Josiah, it is to be taken for granted 
that the ritual of offering by which these ba‘als were worshipped 
in their respective sanctuaries was also taken over from the 
Canaanites into the religion of Yahweh. 

The material of offering may be divided into four classes, 
namely, animal, vegetable, human, and votive. Of these the 
animal offering was probably the most important on account of 
its antiquity, since it was the product of the nomadic life which 
antedated the agricultural. It may be supposed from later 
Hebrew conceptions that only clean animals, or those which were 
not taboo by being totems, and only those which were used for 
food made up the list of sacrificial animals. Perhaps the most 
direct evidence that animals were used as offerings comes from 
the excavations at Gath and at Gezer, where in the sanctuary of 
each place the refuse of animal bones was found. At Gath? 
the bones were those of the camel, sheep, and cow; at Gezer,? 
those of the sheep, cow, deer, and goat. In the pre-prophetic 


* Bliss and Macal., p. 33. 
*See p. 174. 
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period of Israel’s history the animals which appear to have been 
offered in sacrifice were the bull,? cow,‘ calf,> and heifer* of 
the herd ;* the ram,* he-lamb,® she-lamb,’® he-goat,! she-goat,’* 
and kid’ of the flock;'* and the turtle-dove.** In Phoenicia 
and Cyprus the kid and the sheep were sacred to Aphrodite. 
Here the boar was also sacrificed. Those parts of the animal 
in which the deity was thought most to delight were the blood,* 
the fat,‘* and sometimes even the broth of boiled meat.** 

The products of agriculture, such as grain,’® meal,?° bread,’ 
raisin cakes,?* wine,”* and oil,2 which were due the ba‘als, 
were thought to be required also as offerings to Yahweh. 

An offering at Gezer in which the human victim served as 
the sacrifice may be inferred from the case of a girl about 
eighteen years old*® whose body had evidently been barbarously 
severed at the waist, and the upper part of it deposited in a cis- 


® par, Ex. 24:5; Num. 23:1, &.; Judg. 6:25, &e.; 1 Sam. 1:24; 1 K. 
18:23; Is. 1:11; Hos. 14:3 (2). 

* parah, 1 Sam. 6:14. 

°“egel, Mic. 6:6. 

®*eglah, Gen. 15:9; Deut. 21:3. 

*bakar, Ex. 20:24; Num. 22:40; 2 Sam? 24:22; 1 K. 1:9; 8:5; 
19:21. shor, Judg. 6:25; 2 Sam. 6:13; 1K. 1:19; Hos. 12:11 (12). 

8 *ail, Gen. 15:9; 22:13; 31:38; Num. 23:1; 1 Sam. 15:22; Is. 1:11. 

® kebes, Is. 1:11. 

” kabsah, Gen. 21:28, 29. 

1 ‘attid, Is. 1:11. 

2 ez, Gen. 15:9. 

8 gedit, 1 Sam. 10:3; Judg. 6:19; 13:15, 19. 

4 son, Gen. 4:2; Ex. 20:24; Num. 22:40; 1 Sam. 14:32, 34, &.; 1 K. 
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Ex. 24:5 ff.; Deut. 12:15, 16, 27; 15:22, 23; 1 Sam. 14:32-34; 2 
Sam. 23:17; Ps. 16:4. 

™ Deut. 32:37 f.; 1 Sam. 2:15; 15:22. 
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tern on top of fifteen adults who apparently had met death by 
a single catastrophe, such as an epidemic. Outside, at the mouth 
of the cistern, the skulls of two young girls—evidently 
beheaded—were also found. These facts justify Macalister in 
hazarding the conclusion that here are signs that human vic- 
tims were sacrificed to propitiate some vengeful, destroying 
demon. Several cases of human sacrifice which occurred in 
the early Hebrew times are undoubedly to be attributed to the 
lingering influence of Canaanite religion which required a human 
victim on oceasions. The custom of offering yearly a virgin 
at Ramoth-gilead?* and the sacrifice of the first-born son at 
Shechem*’ are to be inferred, in spite of evident attempts on the 
part of Old Testament writers to obscure the facts by literary 
devices. Making sons and daughters to pass through fire flour- 
ished as a rite down to the last days of the Hebrew monarchy.** 
Enemies taken in war were often devoted to death by the con- 
quering tribe ;*° while occasionally, in times of great extremity 
or calamity, the eldest son was sacrificed, as in the case of 
Mesha’s son,*° or the descendants of an offending king were 
hanged, as in the case of the seven sons of Saul.*! 

Sacrifice of the first-born infant appears to have intrenched 
itself as a custom in the native religion; for how otherwise can 
the provision be explained in the old Hebrew legal code demand- 
ing that every first-born of men be redeemed with some animal ?** 
Micah obviously condemns this heathen practice of giving the 
first-born for transgression and the fruit of the body for the 
sin of the soul.** It has been suggested with some plausibility** 
that this custom of sacrificing the first-born, which was so preva- 
lent in Canaan, has left clear traces in the excavations at Gezer*® 
and Taanach** where were found, buried in water-jars under the 


*6 Judg. 11:37 ff. 

7 Gen. 22. Modri-Yah, 22:2, probably = Moreh, 12:6. 
*°2 K. 23:10; ep. Lev. 18:21; 20:2-5; Deut. 12:31. 
* Josh. 6:17; 1 Sam. 15:3, 33. 

2 K. 3:27. 

*2 Sam. 21:9. 

® Ex. 13:15; 34:20. 
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floor-level of the high place, many remains of very small chil- 
dren. However, the facts that the usual food- and drink-vessels 
were present with these, and that all traces of fire were absent, 
preclude the idea that these were sacrificial victims ;** for there 
are few exceptions to the rule, as is evident from the cases cited 
above, where the victim was offered in any way except by fire. 
Instances of foundation-sacrifice—a custom inherited from the 
first Semitic period—were found at Gezer.** Skeletons of two 
adults and the torso of a youth were found deposited under a 
wall with the usual food- and drink-receptacles. The torso 
of the youth showed that it had been severed at the waist, pos- 
sibly in some barbarous rite to propitiate some evil-threatening 
demon hostile to the stability of buildings. The burial was 
made over the other skeletons and directly under the wall. Bur- 
ials of this sort, of adolescents or of adults, were rarely found in 
comparison with the number of infants or of very young chil- 
dren.*® The latter were found invariably buried in large water- 
jars under the corners of houses throughout all the strata down 
to the Hellenistic, but with lessening frequency in the later 
levels. Coincident with the gradual decline of this sort of sacri- 
fice Macalister observed the gradual emergence of another cus- 
tom which began in the second Semitic age, namely, the lamp- 
and bowl-deposit. The proof that this deposit is a survival of 
foundation-sacrifice, or preserves its spirit, is to be seen in two 
remarkable cases. The first is that of an infant buried in the 
usual way under the wall, except that two lamps were also 
deposited with the remains—a custom which as time went on 
came to embody the spirit of the offering and finally to supplant 
it altogether.*° The other case, which is even more convine- 
ing, was that of a model of a foundation-sacrifice which con- 
sisted of small silver and bronze human images that were buried 
with miniature saucers under a foundation wall.*t Thus at 


W. H. Wood (BW., xxxvi. pp. 166 ff.; 227 ff.) concludes, after a 
broad survey of the evidence gathered from many sources which throw 
light on the subject, that the ‘‘jar burial’’ custom revealed in Palestine 
agrees with similar customs elsewhere and cannot be cited as proving 
infant sacrifice. E. Meyer expresses similar views (Meyer, § 471). 
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least two expedients were found which were thought to pre- 
serve the spirit of the old rite. The pure lamp- and bowl-deposit 
was found under walls in a great many instances, and appeared 
to be most common about 1000 B. c. By far the greater number 
were found at Gezer, which furnishes the best material for the 
study of the custom, although cases are also cited from Lach- 
ish** and from the Shephelah tells.** The deposit was invariably 
placed in the corners of rooms or under the thresholds, either 
‘in the middle of an unbroken stretch of masonry’’ or ‘‘beside 
the lowest stone of the wall’’ and ‘‘against the inner face.’’** 
The deposit itself consisted usually of a saucer-lamp standing in 
a bowl and covered by an inverted bowl. These terracotta bowls 
were of the newest and most artistic type, especially after 1000 
B. c., if not before. Indications were present, in many cases at 
least, to show that some sort of liquid, possibly blood, or its 
substitute grape juice, was deposited in the lower bowl. In a 
few instances wood-ashes were found in the lower bowl. These 
facts all point to the conclusion that blood, or grape juice, 
and coals of fire, or a lighted lamp, could fittingly embody the 
spirit of the old foundation-sacrifice which required the human 
victim. 

Finally, as representative of the type of offering known as 
votive, the excavations reveal, in close connection with sanctu- 
aries, a number of alabaster vases, cups, bowls, bracelets, wands, 
sistra, and animal figures at Sinai;*® many plaques and images 
of ‘Ashtart, phallic emblems,** and imitation axeheads and dag- 
gers at Gezer;** and similar things elsewhere. Votive tablets 
of ‘Anath and of Sutekh were found in Egypt.** Of similar 
character perhaps were the five golden mice and five golden 
tumors given to Yahweh by the Philistines,*® the ariel given to 
Kemosh,*° and the silver and gold given to the ba‘als.* 
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The manner of offering was determined both by the prevail- 
ing conception of the deity with respect to his abode and by the 
nature of the offering itself. For convenience the latter may 
be divided into five classes, namely: slaughter-, burnt-, vege- 
table-, human-, and votive-offerings. 

The slaughter-offering (zebah), which has been observed to 
be the most primitive, consisted chiefly of a sacrificial meal of 
animal flesh in which the worshippers religiously participated. 
Probably every beast that was slain for food*? was ceremonially 
killed, and was eaten before some holy object, such as an image 
of the deity®* or a holy tree,®* at the high place, and the blood 
was poured out as a drink-offering to the deity either over the 
holy stone or at its base.*> The priests who assisted in the cere- 
mony probably received certain portions as a fee,** while the 
refuse was ceremonially burned, none remaining over night.*” 
This kind of sacrifice was common at the local high places which 
came into possession of the Hebrews.** 

The burnt-offering (‘dlah) represents a later stage in the 
development of the conception of offering, and may have orig- 
inated from the custom of burning the refuse of the sacrifice 
which was too sacred to leave. For this purpose another sort 
of altar came into use. At first probably only the inedible or 
taboo portions were consumed, but after a time occasions arose 
which demanded a holocaust, or a whole burnt-offering (Kalil) .*° 
Burnt-offerings were commonly made at all the high places,” 
being usually accompanied by the slaughter-offering.** The 
upward direction which the smoke of the offering took furnished 
the name ‘dlah, ‘‘that which goes up,’’ for the burnt-offering ; 
while the aspect and the scent of the smoke gave rise to ketoreth, 
‘fodor,’’ or ‘‘smoke of burnt sacrifice,’’ which is cognate with 
katar, ‘‘to make a sacrifice smoke.’’ Katar, which is translated 


® Smith, RS., pp. 240 ff. 
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in the American Revised Version as ‘‘to burn incense,’’ is very 
often employed by the Old Testament writers to describe all 
the rites of worship practiced at the high places.” 

The vegetable-offering represented the products of agricul- 
ture,®* or the first-fruits of increase, and was, because of its very 
nature, of later origin than the slaughter-offering. This type 
differed from the slaughter-offering in the fact that the offerer 
did not as a rule share in its consumption, but gave it entirely 
to the priests for the maintenance of the sanctuary. In Hebrew 
times it was brought in a basket and deposited at the altar.** 
Included in the vegetable-offering was leavened bread, which in 
some cases was laid on the altar with sacrificial flesh,** or in 
other cases was exposed before an image of the deity—whence 
the name ‘‘bread of the face.’’** Wine, which was possibly a 
substitute for blood, since it was poured, like blood, over the 
sacred pillar®’ as a drink offering, or libation (nastk), to the 
indwelling numen; and oil which was applied to sacred objects, 
particularly to the pillar,°* were other varieties of the vegetable- 
offering. 

In human-sacrifice the victim, as we may believe from the 
practices carried on at Jerusalem and from the intended course 
of Abraham in offering Isaac, was probably first slain before 
some symbol of the deity, and was then offered as a burnt- 
offering. Exceptions to this rule occurred in the execution of 
Saul’s sons, in the slaughter of prisoners taken in battle, in the 
ease of the girl at Gezer, and in foundation-sacrifices. In eases 
of the foundation-sacrifice the victim was probably buried alive, 
while in the first three mentioned cases the offering was probably 
made before the deity. 

Votive offerings of all kinds, as for instance the plaques of 
‘Ashtart, were presented at the sanctuary, possibly being broken 
as a ritual act, since those found were nearly all in that con- 
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dition. Sacred pillars and ariels, captured from some shrine 
of a hostile tribe, and the spoils of war, such as the armor of 
Saul®® and sword of Goliath,”° were also presented as dedica- 
tory offerings at the sanctuary, and were there kept as trophies 
in the presence of some divine symbol. 

The priests played a prominent part in the ritual of present- 
ing the offerings to the deity, and of course received certain 
prescribed fees.” 

The occasion on which the offering was brought to be pre- 
sented to the deity was determined by the season of the year, 
or by the change of the calendar, or by the varying vicissitudes 
of life. The yearly feasts, which corresponded respectively with 
the foaling season and the grain and the fruit harvests, offered 
extraordinary and appropriate occasions for worshippers to pre- 
sent themselves with an offering before the deity at the sanc- 
tuary. Less important occasions were perhaps coincident with 
the four changes of the moon, and were called the new moon- 
and the sabbath-feasts.” 

There was a multitude of other less formal occasions which 
grew out of the events and exigencies of life. The offerer 


sought a divine boon when undertaking an expedition,” receiv- 
ing a theophany,* making a marriage feast,* recovering from 
sickness,”* digging a well,” or making a treaty."* Other occa- 
sions were those in which the offerer sought to avert such calami- 
ties as pestilence,”® defeat in battle,®° or the falling of a build- 
ing.*' Finally, there were those cases in which vows were paid 
for boons sought and received, such as birth, cireumcision,** the 
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weaning of a son,** and many other events that brought good 
fortune.** 

Significance of the offering. Since man, in the midst of a 
world of mysterious natural phenomena and events, regarded 
himself as absolutely dependent for his very existence and wel- 
fare upon the caprice of the gods, it naturally followed that 
he must secure and maintain amicable relations with them; and, 
since the gods were considered as having like passions and 
needs with men, the effort was undertaken by means of gifts 
to render the disposition of the gods favorable. This idea of 
gift, or tribute, then, must represent one of the most primitive 
and fundamental conceptions of offering. It is expressed in the 
Hebrew minhah which included originally both animal and 
vegetable tributes.*® Because of its antiquity—being rooted in 
the conditions of nomadic life of which it is a natural expres- 
sion—the animal offering continued to be regarded, even to late 
times, as the most acceptable gift that could be presented to the 
gods. Its primitive method of presentation was, as we have 
seen, by a communal meal in which the deity was thought to 
participate in common with his worshippers. The blood which 
was possibly taboo, and which was, therefore, sacred to the 
deity, was ceremonially poured on the sacred stone as a drink- 
offering to the indwelling numen. It is not impossible that in 
early times the blood was considered to be the choice part of 
the animal, and was partly drunk and partly poured or sprink- 
led on the sacred stone; but gradually the god’s share increased 
to such proportions that little, if any, was left to the worshipper. 
This gave rise eventually to the explanation that the blood was 
too sacred to drink, and was therefore taboo. Be that as it 
may, in the communal meal a'common bond was established 
between the worshipper and the deity; and that bond meant 
the identification of the deity with the tribe in all its fortunes. 
This common relationship appears to have given rise to the 
term, shelem, ‘‘peace-offering,’’ which really defines the broader 
term, zebah, ‘‘slaughter-offering.’’** 

21:8. 

#1 Sam. 6:14. 
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The worshipper felt impelled to give a tribute of animals to 
the deity, not only because such were the best that he had, but 
also because they were required; for was not the offspring of 
all animals, as well as that of man, really a gift from the deity 
who presided over fecundity? Accordingly, an ancient law 
required that the first-born of man and of beast should be ren- 
dered as a tribute to the deity. This law was originally, we 
may believe, carried out to the letter, so that every first-born 
offspring (peter) was sacrificed in some way to the deity of 
fertility. The severity of the provision as applied to man and 
to the beast of burden, as the ass, was mitigated by the law of 
substitution, or redemption.** A ram was substituted in the 
case of Isaac. 

Moreover, the law of the first-born passed over, with the 
development of agricultural life, to the first-fruits of the ground, 
so that the first ripe grain, and the first bread so hurriedly baked 
from it that it was still unleavened, and the first products of 
the wine, oil, and wool were regarded as sacred to the deity, and 
had, therefore, to be presented at the sanctuary before the rest 
of the crops could safely become food for the producers.** The 
sanctuary at Beth-el, and perhaps also others, levied an impost 
upon the surrounding land, so that the worshippers were 
required to bring an annual or triennial tithe for the general 
maintenance of the sanctuary.*® The justice and the antiquity 
of this law is recognized in the story of Jacob. Since oil was 
an unguent for anointing the person for glad festal occasions, 
the worshipper thought to confer the ‘‘oil of gladness’’ upon 
the deity by anointing his fetish. Wine also which ‘‘cheereth 
God,’’®’ was similarly applied, being possibly a later substitute 
for the blood of the sacrifice. The bread that was laid on the 
altar, or set before the image of the deity, became literally the 
‘“bread of the god.’’®? 

Through some cause or other offering by fire emerged into 
practice, and continued by the side of the slaughter-offering. 
This new form discloses a step upwards from the material 
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toward the spiritual conception of deity ;°? for in this the flesh 
of the sacrifice is transformed by fire into the etherealized sub- 
stance of smoke and of odor, and, therefore, was easily received 
as a sweet savor by the god whose abode may have been either 
in the sky, the sacred tree, or in some other sacred object. Thus 
it was a common thing among the early Hebrews, and undoubt- 
edly also among the Canaanites, ‘‘to make sacrifices smoke’’ at 
all the high places** to the graven images of ‘‘other gods.’’®* 

The motive in offering a human victim as a foundation-sacri- 
fice was by extraordinary means to seek the favor of the ground- 
demons, who, if not placated, might cause swift destruction to 
the building. 

The various motives that lay back of every offering with 
respect to the occasion on which it was offered have already 
been mentioned: namely, to institute and to maintain amicable 
relations with the deity so as to expect his help, to restore fav- 
orable relations which had suffered interruption through sin, 
and to fulfil vows and to render thanks to the deity for past 
favors. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


MISCELLANEOUS RITES 


Lustration, which embraces all the ceremonial acts that ren- 
dered the worshipper ‘‘clean,’’ or religiously fit to approach 
the deity, is, as has already been seen, inherent in primitive 
religion. One of the first acts of this sort was fasting, which in 
its ultimate origin was a physical preparation for the saeri- 
ficial meal of holy flesh; but later it came to be a preparation 
also for other acts of worship, as for instance the worship of 
the dead. Another act was either the washing’ or the casting 
aside of the daily garment* and the putting on of a special one. 
Still another was washing in the water of the laver prior to 
entrance upon the functions of worship. It was regarded as 
very offensive to the deity that one should bring into his presence 
anything of common use, such as the every-day garment, or 
even anything upon the body that washing could take away. 
It is probable that amulets were thought to possess some sancti- 
fying influence for the wearer as he went in to worship.* 

Mourning, or lamentation, was the uttering of weird sounds 
and shrill cries in certain forms of worship. It had a promi- 
nent place in the cult of the dead,*® but was not wholly confined 
to this ritual. It was also an expression of repentance for sin 
and a means of securing again the divine approval. As such it 
seems to have been common at the high places.* It is not known 
that the wailing for Tammuz, or Adonis, had any place in 
Canaanite worship; but if so, then, mourning was a method of 
disclaiming responsibility for the death of the agricultural god 
and of making supplication for his return at the time of the 
spring feast, as for instance at Byblos.’ Weeping as a religious 
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practice was carried on at many of the sanctuaries; as for 
example at Abel-mizraim,* Beth-el,? Hebron,'® Rachel’s grave," 
Mizpeh,'* and Jabesh-gilead.™* 

Anointing. The consecration of persons to the sacred offices 
was a religious rite that consisted usually in pouring oil on their 
heads. The kings of Egypt poured oil on the heads of Syrian 
princes when appointing them to office.'* The origin of this 
rite was probably the libation of oil which the worshipper poured 
over the sacred fetish as an offering to the indwelling numen.* 
This act of bestowing regal honor upon the god passed over 
into conferring like honor upon persons. As the oil for such 
purposes was probably kept within the precincts of the sanetu- 
ary, the anointing rite would be viewed as a sacrament, estab- 
lishing a mystic fellowship between the deity who hallowed the 
oil and the prince or the priest who was anointed. It was a 
short step only from this rite to the one, so common in the Old 
Testament, in which the act of pouring oil on the head of the 
person was accompanied by the indwelling of the spirit of the 
deity, imparting superhuman strength and wisdom. The cere- 
mony of anointing was usually performed at a sanctuary before 
some symbol of the deity, such as a sacred pillar,’® a stone,’* 


or a spring.’* Priests'® and prophets,*° as well as princes, were 
formally anointed for their sacred vocations. 

The Canaanite, in common with all Semitic worshippers, 
ancient and modern, expressed his personal humility and reli- 
gious reverence when in the act of worship by the bodily posture 
of obeisance or prostration before the image of the deity. The 
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princes of Palestine, the unwilling devotees of the Pharaoh, 
were compelled to prostrate themselves in humble submission and 
worship before the symbols of the Pharaoh. This is clearly seen 
in the significant language, used over and over again in the 
Amarna letters, in addressing the king. One typical example 
will suffice :*? ‘‘To the king, my lord, . . . thus Widia, the man 
of Askaluna, thy servant, the dust of thy feet, the stable-slave 
of thy horse: to the feet of the king, my lord, I bowed down 
seven times, way down with belly and back.’’ This prac- 
tice continued in later times when the worshippers of ba‘ al bowed 
upon their knees to some image,”* when Israel bowed down to 
the gods of Peor®* and of Canaan,”* and when individuals bowed 
to angels?> and to Yahweh.** The oft-repeated command not to 
bow down to the gods of Canaan** symbolized in the iconie forms 
of man, beast, bird, fish, and reptile further attests this pre- 
vailing attitude of worship. 

Kissing, as an act betokening affection and friendship in 
domestic and social life, came to be an expression of reverence** 
and even of subservience to a conqueror. Conquered slaves 
kissed the feet of the conqueror, or the ground upon which he 
walked, in token of submission.*® As a religious act expressing 
affection for a god, it was closely associated with bowing. As 
the worshipper bowed before the image of his god, he showed 
his affection by kissing the image. Thus all but seven thousand 
of Israel bowed the knee to ba‘al and kissed his image.*® Those 
who sacrificed at Beth-el during the prophetic period were wont 
to kiss the image of the bull.** 

Burning incense as an offering of sweet odor before the sym- 
bols of the deity is to be inferred from the custom of Palestinian 
princes, whenever they wished to surrender to the Egyptians, 
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of burning incense on the top of the city walls in token of wor- 
shipping the Pharaoh.*? Large quantities of incense flowed 
as tribute to Egypt from Palestine.** A jar of incense was 
found at Gezer** in the level corresponding to about the year 
1000 B. c.; while censers, belonging to about 900 B. c. and later, 
were found at Gezer,** Megiddo,** and Gath.** There is no ref- 
erence to the use of incense or of censers in the Old Testament 
prior to the time of Jeremiah. The frequent mention in the 
English version of burning incense at the high places and else- 
where has reference solely to the smoke and the odor of burnt- 
offerings.*® However, in spite of this silence, it may safely be 
inferred that the Hebrews, who used incense extensively in the 
Persian. period,*® adopted the practice from the Canaanites. 
Music doubtless occupied no insignificant place in the reli- 
gious observances, especially in the glad festal occasions when 
the women danced. It is interesting, as connecting music with 
the cult of ‘Ashtart, to note that pottery images of the goddess 
representing her striking a tambourine have been found at 
Gezer*® and at Megiddo.*: This suggests that the sacred women 
of her cult employed music in the rites of the sanctuary, possibly 
for the purpose of adding a sensual charm. The sistrum, which 


was a kind of rattle used in Egypt to call attention to the acts 
of worship and to frighten away demons, probably has its 
analogy in the Canaanite rattle, of which several pieces in pot- 
tery have been found at Gezer,*? Beth-shemesh,** Lachish,** and 
Taanach;** and in the Hebrew mena‘ane‘im, ‘‘sistra.’’ The 
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use of musical instruments in religious worship is strikingly 
shown by the band of raving prophets coming down from the 
high place and marching to the music of the harp, tambourine, 
and lyre;** by the great procession attending the bringing of 
the ark to the accompaniment of lyres, harps, tambourines, sis- 
tra, and cymbals;*? by the employment of tambourines and 
shalishim*® in the war-dance,*® and of pipes in the king’s coro- 
nation ;°° by the use of the harp in expelling evil spirits from 
demoniaes ;*? and by the playing of a minstrel to inspire divine 
utterance in a prophet.®*? The lyre,®* harp,®** tambourine,** 
pipe,** and eymbals*’ are elsewhere mentioned as employed in 
producing sacred music. 

Vocal music in the form of chants or rhythmical utterances 
was a natural accompaniment of instrumental music and of 
the dance. Thus song was an expression of joyous emotion. 
On occasions of great outbursts of praise to the deity, as for 
instance, when water was found in the desert,°* or when a vic- 
tory was won,*® or a feast was kept, song was a fitting vehicle 
of religious joy and praise. A singer in the court of the prince 
of Byblos sang in the presence of Wenamen to quell the adverse 
emotions of an agitated mind.” 

The Dance. The joy which came to the worshipper from a 
sense of unity with his god expressed itself also in the bodily 
movements of the dance. The feast of new wine was the occa- 
sion for the maidens of Shiloh to dance in the vineyards.” Other 
occasions when joy took the outward expression of the dance, 
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which was usually accompanied by instrumental music, were 
when a new image was being dedicated to the service of the sane- 
tuary ;**= when David danced at the head of the procession as 
the ark was being brought back ;** when Miriam and her maid- 
ens danced at the time of the great deliverance from the 
Egyptians ;** when Jephthah’s daughter danced with her com- 
panions ;** and when the Amalekites™’ and the women of Saul’s 
time** danced in time of victory. As a token of grief or of 
despair at the deity’s refusal to grant a petition, a sort of limp- 
ing dance was participated in on Mount Carmel by the prophets 
of ba‘al who encircled the altar in a state of frenzy.*® <A similar 
limping dance may have existed at Peniel, as is suggested by 
the story of Jacob limping after his encounter with the angel.*° 
The fact that the Syriac word meaning ‘‘to dance,’’ is cognate 
with the one meaning ‘‘to mourn,’’ suggests that the dance 
was an act of worship that was carried over to the rites con- 
nected with the cult of the dead. The place-name, ’Abel- 


”° 


meholah,"* ‘‘dance-meadow,’’ indicates a sanctuary which took 
its name from this religious practice. 

The rite of religious prostitution attached itself to the cult 
of the Semitic mother-goddess, ‘Ashtart, and spread throughout 
the Semitic world, finding a home in later times in all the 
important temples of Western Asia. The origin of the prac- 
tice was, as we have seen, the looseness of the marriage-bond in 
primitive society. In the primitive stage of society known as 
the polyandrous the mother of the tribe was the honored wife of 
several husbands who could be chosen or rejected at her will. 
This conception of motherhood was carried over to the chief 
deity, who, in harmony with her human counterpart, was 
regarded as unchaste and as given to promiscuous unions with 
masculine gods. As a mother-goddess she was petitioned for the 
boon of offspring, and as an unchaste wife she was emulated by 
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her worshippers; who, to insure her favor ard to win her 
blessings of fruitfulness, religiously engaged in the practice of 
prostitution, which, in spite of rising ethical standards, persisted 
for centuries under the very shadow of the sanctuary.” 

Under whatever name this goddess was worshipped, as for 
example, Ishtar, Astarte, Aphrodite, Venus, Anaitis, Ma, Rhea, 
or Cybele, the same distinguishing rites gave the cult a primi- 
tive Semitic stamp. At Babylon it was an established religious 
requirement for every woman, regardless of social position, to 
sacrifice her chastity once in her life to Ishtar at her temple, 
and to dedicate the hire thus earned by consecrated harlotry to 
the service of the temple.** A well-established custom at Hier- 
apolis required every woman to sell her chastity to a stranger at 
the temple of Astarte.** A similar custom prevailed at Byblos, 
where, on a certain feast day of the annual mourning for Adonis, 
all women had either to sacrifice their hair, or to give the hire 
of a harlot as an offering to the goddess.** Similar practices 
were in vogue in Cyprus” and in Lydia.” 

In the course of time, however, with the increasing popularity 
of monogamous marriage and the decreasing hold of the old 


communal order, religious requirements of this sort took various 
mitigated forms. Instead of offering the harlot’s hire, a woman 
might give her hair™ or an obscene symbol to the goddess. 
With these possibilities of substitution, the majority of women 
were exempted from the requirement; nevertheless, the prac- 
tice still went on, but was now confined to a special class, a mem- 
ber of which was known in Babylonia as kadishtu, or ‘‘temple- 


9? 


votary,’’ and in Canaan as kedeshah. A multitude of conse- 
erated harlots of this kind served at the sanctuary of the god- 
dess Ma at Comana in Pontus, whither crowds of men and of 
women flocked from the neighbouring cities and country to 
attend the festivals and to pay their vows to the goddess.*° A 
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similar class served at the temple of Venus at Ashkelon at the 
time of the Scythian invasion, for Herodotus*™ tells that the 
goddess inflicted a venereal disease upon the Scythians who 
visited the temple. For a woman thus to dedicate her service 
to the goddess at the sanctuary for a period of years, either 
before marriage or for life, was regarded as meritorious. At 
Tralleis in Lydia,*? there was found a marble column support- 
ing a votive offering on which was inscribed the record of a 
certain woman who had at the command of her god served as a 
harlot, and whose mother before her had served in the same 
capacity. The publicity thus given by this memorial shows 
that no shame, but rather honor, was attached to such a profes- 
sion. Strabo** relates that the daughters of the highest nobles 
of Akilisene of his own time, and of Lydia formerly, conse- 
erated their virgin daughters to live as courtesans before Anaitis 
a long time before they gave them in honorable marriage. 

Not only sacred females, but also sacred males were dedi- 
cated to the service of the goddess. The latter, in the service 
of the mother-goddess Cybele, were known as Galli, or eunuch- 
priests, who often went dressed in female attire, paraded through 
the towns and villages of Syria and of Asia Minor, and invited 
the, populace to unholy rites.S* In Cyprus, in the worship of 
Venus who was represented by a bearded statue as being both 
masculine and feminine, men and women were accustomed to 
offer sacrifices, the men wearing women’s clothes, and the women, 
men’s.*° Similar rites were in vogue at Aphaka*® and at Hier- 
apolis.*’. 

With later survivals before us which clearly define the nature 
of the old ‘Ashtart-cult, we are now in a position to weigh the 
evidence for the existence of these practices either as stated or 
as implied in Canaan. Israel first came into contact with this 
rite at Ba‘al-beth-pe‘or, where the people joined the Moabites in 
their religious feasts, worshipped their gods, and ‘‘played the 
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harlot with the daughters of Moab.’’** . In Canaan they must 
have found similar rites, for otherwise the later survivals can- 
not be explained. It appears that from the time of Asa onward 
there were kedeshim, or sacred men, connected with the cult 
of the high places. The first reform which had for its aim the 
suppression of these ‘‘sodomites’’ began as early as the time of 
Asa,*® was continued by Jehoshaphat,®® but was not thoroughly 
carried out until the reformation of Josiah. In the latter 
reform the kedeshim were put down, and their cells which 
had been set apart in the house of Yahweh were destroyed. In 
these cells it is stated that the women wove garments for Ashe- 
rah.*' Hosea testifies that it was customary for men to ‘‘go apart 
with harlots, and to sacrifice with the kedeshéth ;°? which practice 
is referred to by Amos in the assertion that ‘‘a man and his 
father go unto the same maiden.’ 

Moreover, these rites were so intrenched in the religion of the 
high places that Jeremiah despaired of finding a single bare 
height which had eseaped desecration.** Kedeshéth seem to 
have been in attendance at the sanctuary at Timnath,®” and, 
according to late interpolations, at Samaria,®® and at Shiloh ;** 
while the ‘‘snaring net’’ at Mizpah and on Tabor*® suggests a 
similar institution. The connection of these rites with the cult 
of the high places is significant when it is remembered that ‘ Ash- 
tart was closely associated in worship with the ba‘als, and that 
the sarictuary was a favorite resort of those seeking mother- 
hood. If the boon was granted, possibly through the means of 
these rites, such offspring was regarded as especially sacred in 
the service of the deity,®® and in some cases even as sons of the 
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god.’°° Jeremiah’s de¢laration that the idolaters were wont to 
‘‘say to a stock, Thou art my father; and to a stone, Thou 
hast brought me forth’’;'®' and the charge that the land had 
‘‘ecommitted adultery with stones and with stocks’’? suggest 
that the massebahs and ’asherahs were in some symbolic or 
physical way associated with the rites of sacred prostitution. 
This would not be strange in view of the widespread use of the 
phallic emblems both in ancient and in modern times.’” 

It is little wonder, then, that, with the ascendancy of ethical 
religion, these obscene practices should be rigorously proseribed 
by the prophetic writers,’°* and by the Deuteronomic code which 
says ‘‘There shall be no kedeshah of the daughters of Israel, 
neither shall there be a kadesh of the sons of Israel. Thou shalt 
not bring the hire of a harlot, or the wages of a dog,’® into the 
house of Yahweh thy God for any vow.’”°* Eunuchs also, 
because of physical mutilation, were excluded. ‘‘A woman 
shall not wear that which pertaineth to a man, neither shall a 
man put on a woman’s garment; for whosoever doeth these 
things is an abomination unto Yahweh.’’'°* 

Having traced the analogy of these native survivals of the 
old eult of ‘Ashtart with similar survivals throughout the Sem- 
itic world, the assignment of these practices to the Canaanite 
period is entirely justified. Direct evidence is seant but 
undoubtedly sure. Thus the large number of phallic images 
and of plaques of ‘Ashtart, found in the excavations, bear out 
the sexual character of the religion of this period.’’? The asso- 
ciation of ‘Ashtart with the old ithyphallic Min of the Egyptian 
triad,’’® and the fact that there were handmaids in the service 
of the ba‘alat of Gebal,’™ add more links to the chain which 
bind these sacred rites to the religion of Canaan. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


HOLY PERSONS 


The three classes of specialists who in the first period were 
skilled in the art of interpreting the divine oracles in the respec- 
tive fields of nature, of mental and emotional states, and of 
the events of life continue to exercise their functions through 
this period and into the Hebrew period. It is almost impossi- 
ble, however, from such evidence as is at hand, to differen- 
tiate between the three classes, since the functions of each 
overlap to a certain degree those of the others. The reason for 
this confusion is partly a lack of perfect adjustments of the 
simpler Hebrew religious system to that of the Canaanites. 
However, in spite of this lack of perfect cleavage, it seems best 
to consider the three classes separately, with the addition of a 
possible fourth. 

1, The kahin, ‘‘diviner-priest,’’ or the hartom, ‘**magician,”’ 
who corresponded as already observed to the Babylonian bari, 
or har-tum, ‘‘liver-diviner,’’ was the recognized specialist whose 
function was to inquire by oracular means into the disposition 
of the gods of nature and to reveal the same to men. He was 
at once the divinely authorized priest who could offer the sac- 
rifices in a way acceptable to the deity, and the soothsayer who 
could divine the feeling or the will of the deity by the sacred 
media. As priest it was his duty to preside over the sacrificial 
meal by slaying the victim, inspecting its liver for omens, pour- 
ing its blood upon the sacred stone, and blessing the food'; and 
to tend to the functions of the sanctuary by offering the daily 
sacrifice, as at Gebal,? guarding the sacred objects in the temple 
night and day, keeping the holy lamp lighted,* and setting fresh 
bread before the image of the deity.* As diviner, it fell to him 
to be the custodian of the sacred lot and to make inquiries 
through it whenever exigencies arose.* 
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The number of priests at a sanctuary probably varied in pro- 
portion to the importance of the sanctuary as a religious center. 
In the Hebrew period there appears to have been a considerable 
number at certain sanctuaries; as for instance at Shiloh,* Sama- 
ria,’ Beth-el,s Mizpah, Tabor,® Ashdod,’ and in particular at 
Nob™ where there were eighty-six. The Lewiyim, Levites, who 
were scattered throughout the land with no territorial inheri- 
tanee,?? apparently were regarded as the divinely ordained 
priestly class in the early monarchy, but were refused recogni- 
tion as such by Jeroboam who chose ‘‘other priests’’ for the 
high places.* Micah, the Ephraimite, was seemingly glad to 
engage a Levite-priest for the service of his house.** It is not 
impossible that the Levites were lineal descendants of the 
Canaanite priests who officiated at the sanctuaries, and hence 
inherited from them all the traditions peculiar to the sacerdotal 
function. The fact that the priests of the outlawed high places 
were not permitted to officiate at the central sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, and because of this were degraded to the rank of Levites, 
or second grade priests;> and the silence of the early litera- 
ture as to the origin of the priestly class—all accounts which 
may have connected them with the idolatrous high places prob- 
ably being expunged by orthodox’ scribes—seem to favor this 
hypothesis. Be that as it may, there were, nevertheless, in many 
sanctuaries before the reform of Josiah numerous priests ;* and, 
in many eases, as at Jerusalem,'* Beth-el,** Shiloh,’® Nob,”° and 
Horeb,”* there was over the local guild one leader who was called 
the priest. These same conditions undoubtedly prevailed at an 
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earlier time. Like the Hebrew priests,”* those of the Canaanites 
wore an official garb, and probably received their right to 
office through descent. For services rendered the Hebrew priest 
was given a fee, as the expression ‘‘fill the hand’”* implies. 
In one ease the fee consisted of a fixed salary with board and 
clothes,”* in another, portions of the sacrifice.2* Similar customs 
are to be assumed for the Canaanites. 

Finally, it may be said that, though late sources have been 
used freely to determine the nature and the profession of the 
priesthood, yet the implications arising from certain ritual prac- 
tices which have early Babylonian parallels and from the usage 
of many of the great sanctuaries warrant the conclusions that 
have been reached. 

2. The interpreter who sought divine revelations through 
the emotional and mental states of frenzy, ecstacy, and vision, 
was known to the Canaanites as ro’eh, ‘‘seer,’’ but to the 
Hebrews as hdzeh, ‘‘seer,’’ and nabi’, ‘‘prophet.’’ A remark- 
able case belonging to this period is found in the account of 
Wenamon who was a royal messenger from Egypt to the court 
of Byblos: ‘‘Now when (the prince of Byblos) sacrificed to his 
gods, the god seized one of his noble youths making him fren- 
zied so that he said: ‘Bring (the god) hither!’ Bring the mes- 
senger of Amon, who hath him. Send him, and let him go.’”* 
**Now, while the frenzied (youth) continued in frenzy during 
the night, I. . .’”? 

This same religio-psychological phenomenon of which this case 
is a clear instance manifested itself in the time of Samuel. 
Samuel said to Saul: ‘‘When thou art come thither to (the 
hill of God), thou shalt meet a band of prophets coming down 
from the high place with a harp, a tambourine, a pipe, and a 
lyre before them; and they shall be prophesying: and the spirit 
of Yahweh will come mightily upon thee and thou shalt proph- 
esy with them.’”* On another occasion, after Saul’s messengers 
had prophesied one after another, ‘‘the spirit of God came 
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upon him also, and he . . . prophesied until he came to Naioth 
in Ramah. And he also stripped off his clothes, and he also 
prophesied before Samuel, and lay down naked all that day 
and all that night.’”® 

The prophets of ba‘al, while calling upon their god to accept 
their offering on Carmel, danced about the altar with such 
frenzy that they ‘‘cut themselves after their manner with 
swords and lances, till the blood gushed out upon them.’’*° 
Such fits of madness generally characterized the average prophet 
even down to late times ;*! while as late as the time of Zechariah, 
it appears to have been customary for members of the guild 
to tattoo their foreheads or faces.** It was inevitable, with the 
rising conceptions of the true spirit of prophetism, that a reac- 
tion should set in against these extreme methods of obtaining 
a divine message by frenzy, madness, and trances. Accordingly, 
such a protest registers itself in the proverb, ‘‘the prophet is a 
fool, the man that hath the spirit is mad,’’** and in Amos’ dis- 
claimer that he was neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet.** 

In addition to violent physical exercise, there were also other 
means of producing or of heightening the ecstatic state, such 
as being clothed in sacred garments like the veil of Moses,** 


or the garment of the Arab soothsayer, or possibly the distine- 
tive hairy mantle of Elijah** and of other prophets,** or per- 
haps the linen ephod that David wore on one oceasion as he 
danced before the ark;** or being anointed on the head with 
oil ;*° or listening to vocal,*® or to instrumental music.*! The 
dream also was considered as a sort of divine possession; and 
in consequence the rd’eh was called upon, as was the bari in 


19:23, 24, 

1 K. 18:28. 

20:37; 2 K. 9:11; Jer. 29:26; Zech. 13:6. 
* 13:6. 

*® Hos. 9:7. 

ee Eek A 

% 34:33-35. 

2 K.1:8; 2:13, 14. 

* Zech. 13:4; ep. 1 K. 20:41. 
2 Sam. 6:14. 

1 K. 19:16; 2 K. 9:1-10. 
*1 Sam. 10:5. 

“2 K. 3:15. 
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Babylon, to interpret its divine import. Sleeping at sacred 
places,** or under holy trees,** was thought to enhance the dream- 
state. In late Hebrew times this vehicle of revelation was 
diseredited.** 

In the Hebrew period the seers visited the high places,** 
probably being sympathetic with the worship and taking a 
prominent part in it, at least, so far as it was free from the 
influence of a foreign ba‘al-cult. Jeremiah charges them with 
prophesying by ba‘al.*® : 

There can be no doubt that this type of prophetic eestacy was 
taken over bodily by the Hebrews from the Canaanites.*7 That 
it became generally clarified of its baser elements as time went 
on and came to serve a worthy end in the ascendancy of purer 
monotheism, no one will deny, but this development lies outside 
of the scope of this work. 

3. The interpreter of the events of life who noted the bene- 
ficial or the harmful results which issued from individual actions 
had also a function to perform in the scheme of revelation. 
In early Hebrew times the function of this specialist, the hakam, 
or sage, so overlapped that of the prophet that in many eases 
they are one and the same person. Originally, however, the 
function of each was distinct from that of the other. The obser- 
vations of the hakam on human conduct took final shape in the 
book of Proverbs and in the Wisdom literature. In addition 
to this the wise men were the medicine-men who, by dispensing 
drugs, or by applying remedies,** or by going through ineanta- 
tions, could drive the supposed demons from the unfortunate vic- 
tims.*® Moreover, they were versed in the occult arts, and played 
the magician by tying magic knots, by creating spells, by raising 
the dead,®*® by making iron swim," by calling down fire from 


“Gen. 28:12; Petrie, RS., pp. 67-69, 190. 
* See p. 24. 

“Num. 12:6 ff.; Jer. 23:25 ff. 

*1 Sam. 10:5, 10; 19:18 ff. 

# 23:13. 


“So Harper (Amos and Hosea) and Kautzsch (Rel. of Is. in HBD. p. 
653). 

*Ts. 38:21. 

“2 K. 5:11. 

1 K. 17:21; 2 K. 4:29, 34, 35. 

16:6. 
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heaven,** by causing droughts** and plagues,®** by making rain,** 
by producing water for a thirsty army in the desert,®* by smit- 
ing a hostile army with blindness,** by dividing the waters of 
a river for a foot-passage,®* by turning rods into serpents and 
back into rods again,®® by sweetening a bitter spring,®° by ren- 
dering poisonous food harmless,** by multiplying oil, meal,*? and 
bread, by finding lost asses,°* by revealing secrets,** and by 
foretelling future events.°° For their services they received 
fees.** 

4. To a fourth class of holy persons belonged the kedeshah 
and the kadesh who have already been considered under 
Religious prostitution.*®® 


®1 K. 18:36, 38; 2 K. 1:10, 12. 
84K. 17:1. 

“Ex. 7:20 ff. 

1 K, 18:41 ff. 

2 K. 3:16 ff. 

18. 
8, 14. 


56 
oT 
58 


2 K. 2:2 
"4:41, 
@1 K. 17:16; 2K. 4:3 ff. 
4:43, 44, 
1 Sam. 9:6; 10:2. 
®2 K. 6:12. 
1 K, 22:5 ff.; 2K. 7:1; 13:19. 
1 Sam. 9:8; 2 K. 5:5,15; 8:9; Mic. 3:11. 
* See pp. 216 ff. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


FEASTS 


Annual fall and spring feasts,’ occasioned by the passing of 
summer to winter and of winter to summer; and the new- 
moon- and sabbath-feasts, occasioned by the transition of the 
moon into its various phases, continued to be observed, as Hebrew 
survivals and Babylonian analogies of such Amorite feasts show, 
throughout this and down into the Hebrew period. However, in 
view of the probable development and extension of agricultural 
life, it may be supposed that the annual feasts, with the addi- 
tion of a harvest-end feast, assumed more of an agricultural 
character. As such they became occasions for rendering the 
seasonable tribute of the land to the ba‘als of the sanctuaries. 

The old lunar calendar, which probably still held sway, was 
necessarily readjusted from time to time, as in Babylonia,” in 
order to make it harmonize with the agricultural season. This 
brought the appointed feasts in their appointed months. To 
these three annual feasts, which Hosea calls the ‘‘days of the 
ba‘als,’”*> all males were required to come, and to appear, not 
‘‘empty,’’* but with an offering before the symbol of the ba‘al® 
who gave the grain, new wine, oil, wool, and fiax.° The tithe, 
which was levied by the sanctuaries on all adjacent land, was 
required to be brought every third year for the maintenance 
of the high place.’ The feasts were participated in by all, both 
rich and poor, and were characterized by great jubilation® 
expressed in such rites as ‘‘eating and drinking’’ before the 
deity,® joining in the processions,’® dancing, arraying them- 

*See pp. 58 ff. 

* Clay, Amurru, p. 57. 

® Hos. 2:15 (13). 

*Ex. 34:20. 

° 34:23; ep. 1 Sam, 1:22. 

®* Hos. 2:10, 11 (8, 9). 

*See p. 209. 

8 Ex. 32:6; Deut. 14: 

1 


26; 16:11; Is. 30:29. 
°1 Sam. 1:4-15; 2:12-17. 

2 Sam. 6:1 ff.; 1 K. 8:1 ff. 

1 Ex. 32:6, 19; Judg. 21:21, 23. 
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selves in gorgeous garments and jewels,’* and probably indulg- 
ing in the unchaste rites that were then so prevalent.* 


The Autumn Feast 


The first Canaanite agricultural feast occurred at the ‘‘going 
out of the year,’’** or ‘‘at the year’s revolution,’’* in the first 
month, or Ethanim, and coincided with the old sabbath-feast 
on the fifteenth day of the month.*° This marked the end of 
the olive harvest and of the vintage season. This probably was 
the feast which the Shechemites celebrated when on one occa- 
sion ‘‘they went out into the field, and gathered their vine- 
yards, and trod the grapes, and offered a praise-offering, and 
went into the house of their god, and ate and drank.’’* A 
similar vintage feast, at which the maidens were wont to dance, 
was held annually at Shiloh, being called by the Hebrews ‘‘the 
feast of Yahweh.’ Hither resorted every devout person with 
his offering to present to the deity at the ‘‘yearly sacrifice,’’ 
joining with others in eating the sacrificial meal,?® and drink- 
ing wine which often caused drunkenness.*° At the dedication 
of Solomon’s temple in the first month, or Ethanim, this feast 
was observed with great pomp and ceremony.” At Beth-el the 
same autumnal feast was observed, although it was kept one 
month later in Bul,”* being ordained by royal decree to occur 
at that time probably for political reasons. Very likely it: 
originally came in the first month. 


The Spring Feast 


The second annual feast was that of massdth, or ‘‘unleavened 
bread,’’* which coincided with the full-moon-sabbath of the 


® Hos. 2:15 (13). 

* Cp. 1 Sam. 2:22-24; see pp. 216 ff. 
4 Ex. 23:16. 

34:22. 

1° See pp. 61 ff. 

™ Judg. 9:27. 

#8 21:19-21. 

*1 Sam. 1:3-5. 
1:13, 14. 

21K. 8:1 ff. 

2 12:32. 

% Ex. 23:15; 34:18. 
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seventh month, and probably also with the primitive spring 
feast which was the prototype of the Hebrew passover.** The 
melting together of these three feasts had the effect of making 
this feast the most important of all the year; and, after the 
exchange of the Canaanite for the new Babylonian calendar at 
the time of the Exile, became the first Jewish feast of the year. 
This feast came at the beginning of the harvest when the sickle 
was first put to the standing grain, and was held for the pur- 
pose of paying tribute to the ba‘al who gave the grain. Accord- 
ingly, every male was required to appear before the deity, bear- 
ing possibly a sheaf of the first ripe barley for a wave-offering,”* 
and unleavened bread made in such haste from the new meal 
that it did not have time to ferment. The significance of these 
offerings of the first sheaf and the first bread, as has been sug- 
gested under Offerings, probably lay in a taboo which rested on 
the whole crop until the tribute was paid to the ba‘al. 


The Summer Feast 


The harvest-end feast came on the ninth day of the ninth 
month, that is, the next day after the second sabbath in the 
month.2"> This feast was the climax that marked the end of 
seven weeks of joyous harvest festivities, and, hence, received 
the name hag-shabi‘édth, ‘‘feast of weeks.’’* Each male was 
required to appear before the deity bringing his offering of two 
unleavened loaves of baked bread. These first loaves, baked 
from the new wheat flour, were, when presented, waved before 
the deity as tributes. In later times at least, entire house- 
holds, including the dependent poor, participated in the joy 
of this occasion.** 

Judging from the character of these three feasts, which are 
radically different from anything that the Hebrews who entered 
the land as nomads could have contributed, the conclusion is 
justified that they are of Canaanite, if not of Amorite, origin. 


** See p. 59. 

* Lev. 23:9-14 (Ph). 

** Lev. 23:15, 16; Deut. 16:9 ff. 
Ex. 23:16; 34:22. 

* Deut. 16:11. 
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THE CANAANITE PANTHEON 


CHAPTER XXV 


PANTHEON: NATURE GODS 


’EI, as a general Semitic title for deity, has already been dis- 
cussed in the former period, where theophorous names, belong- 
ing to this period and later, having the element ’él/, were cited as 
evidence confirming its use. The three-fold division of the pan- 
theon into gods of nature, gods of the inner consciousness, and 
gods of the events of life, will be followed here as there. 


Gods of Nature 


Ba‘al, as the general title for any nature-god, probably began 
to be used in the preceding period; but in this period the appel- 
lation attained to a great popularity. The first evidence of its 
use in Canaan comes from as far back as the sixteenth century, 


and possibly this may presuppose an earlier origin. Through 
the influence of early Semite traders and Egyptian relations 
with Canaan the cults of many of the be‘dlim found a home on 
Egyptian soil. The Egyptian king is frequently described on 
the monuments as fighting ‘‘like Ba‘al.’’ During the time 
covered by the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties, there 
were many persons, both Semitic foreigners in Egypt' and native 
Palestinians,” who had nemes compounded with ba‘al. 

Ba‘al, like ’el, could be applied to any nature-deity; but, 
while the latter defined its nature particularly as a power, the 


* B-‘-ri-mont(ev) = Ba‘al-Montu (Montu=war god); ~§-ri-ru-manu 
= Baf‘al-ram, ‘‘ba‘al is high’’; Sauf-b-‘-ri = Sauf-ba‘al, ‘‘his protec- 
tion is ba‘al’’; Sh-ma-b-‘-ira-u = Shem-ba‘al, ‘‘name of ba‘al,’’ of 
Gaza, Miiller, p. 309n; M-h’-r’-b-‘-r’ = Mahar-ba‘al, ‘‘ba‘al hastens,’’ an 
Egyptian butler, Breasted, ARF., iv. §§ 423, 443; Roy, the servant of 
Ba‘al of Gaza; B-‘-l-tw-R’-m-g-w = Ba‘ alat-Remeg, chief of Tyre, ibid., 
iii. § 630. 

* T’-k’-r’-B-‘ -r = Zakar-ba‘al, prince of Byblos, Breasted, ARE., iv. §§ 
566, 567; Ba‘aluia, Knudtzon, 170:2; Amur-ba’alu, ibid., 170:38; Ba‘lu- 
mehir, 245:44; 257:3; Ba‘lat-, 273:4; Pu-Ba‘lu, 314:3; Shipti-Ba‘lu, 
330:3; 331:4, &.; Guli-Ba‘al, at Taanach, Sellin, p. 114. 
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former characterized it as a proprietor, or owner, of an object 
or a locality. If the proprietary nwmen was considered to be 
masculine, he was called ba‘al, if feminine, ba‘alat. Every 
natural object, therefore, which exhibited in any way mysterious 
or miraculous phenomena was regarded as the abode of a ba‘al 
or a ba‘alat. The object and the phenomena might be identical, 
yet the two in the Semitic mind were dissociated or distinguished 
from the indwelling or actuating ba‘ al who was lord or possessor 
of the object. Because of this capacity to distinguish between 
the numen and its dwelling-place Semitic religion in its final 
development was able to attain to monotheism; while other 
religions, such as the Indo-European, ever remained pantheistic.* 

Moreover, the ba‘al could have no existence apart from the 
object in which he was thought to dwell, or apart from the 
phenomenon which he was thought to produce, since, in the very 
nature of the case, the term proprietor describes that intimate 
relationship. There could then be no individual god Ba‘al with 
a well-defined nature and with various local manifestations‘ 
for the following reasons.® 1. Ba‘al never became a proper name 
for a deity as ‘Ashtart, or Zeus. 2. It was used in place-names 
such as Ba‘al Lebanon, Ba‘al Hermon, thus distinguishing 
between two ba‘al forms in a way in which ‘Ashtart and Zeus 
were never used. 3. The use of the article with ba‘al® served to 
specify a particular ba‘al. 4. No image of a god Ba‘al is men- 
tioned in the Old Testament as a feature in a sanctuary; nor 
has any image of a Ba‘al come to light in the excavations." 

The ba‘als were as numerous as the natural objects which 
exhibited in any way the phenomena of life and activity. A 
classification of these objects and places will, then, classify the 
ba‘ als. : 

The presence of a ba‘al or ba‘alat of a spring or well,® exercis- 
ing authority over the fountain, was manifested, it was thought, 
by the bubbling or the flowing of the water. 

A ba‘al of a tree® showed signs of his presence and favor in 


* Paton, in HERE., ii. p. 285. 

*So Baethgen, p. 17. 

* Fully presented by Paton, in HERBE., ii. p. 284. 

*hab-ba‘ al, Judg. 2:13, &.; 1 K. 16:31, &.; Jer. 2:8, &.; Zeph. 1:4. 
* PEFQS. 1904, p. 112. 

*See p. 18. 

*See pp. 21 ff. 
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the tree’s foliage, growth, and fruitage. By the side of the 
ba‘ al-tree and the ba‘al-spring the nature-worshippers were wont 
to erect stone pillars as bethels, or primitive houses, for the ba‘als 
to dwell in. In this way gifts of water, oil, and other liquids 
were conveniently offered to the respective ba‘al of these sacred 
objects. 

Since the sacred trees and springs formed in many eases the 
nuclei of later sanctuaries, and since cities grew up around 
these holy objects and places, the ba‘als of the same grad- 
ually came, in the minds of the worshippers, to extend their 
authority over the cities adjacent to their shrines. Thus the 
ba‘al of Me‘on was Ba‘al-Me‘én, and his sanctuary was called 
Béth-ba‘al-Me‘dn. The ba‘al of Shechem was Ba‘al-berith who 
was also called by the more general title, “Hl-berith..° Nearly 
all of the cities of the North-Semitic peoples had each its own 
special ba‘al after whom persons were named.'' Many Old 


 Judg. 8:33; 9:4. 

PHOENICIAN NAMES: ’BY-B‘L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 205; °DN-B‘L, ibid., 
p. 208; B‘L-GD, B‘L-HNT, B‘L-YHN, B‘L-YTN, B‘L-MLK, p. 240; 
B‘L-PLS, B‘L-RM, B‘L-ShLM, p. 241; GR-B‘L, p. 253; BRK-B‘L, p. 
245; YHR-B‘L, p. 288; YHW-(B)‘L, p. 287; HNN-B‘L, p. 278; YTN- 
B‘L, p. 292; ‘ZRT-B‘L, p. 339; ‘ZR-B‘L, ‘Z-B‘L, p. 338; ‘BD-B‘L, p. 
333; RM-B‘L, p. 369; ShMR-B‘L, ShM‘-B‘L, p. 378; B‘L-PLS, Ldzb. 
HNE. i. p. 353; B‘L-YTN, Ldzb., HNE., ii. p. 404; ’°B-B‘L, ibid. p. 
403; NSR-B‘L, p. 408. 

Punic NamMEs: ’B-B‘L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 205; ’°BN-B‘L, ibid., p. 206; 
BD-B‘L, p. 233; ’RShT-B‘L, p. 227; ’MT-B‘L, p. 221; B‘L-’ZBL, 
B‘L-’RShT, (B)‘L-HL, B‘L-HLS, B‘L-HN’, B‘L-YHN, B‘L-YSh(PT), 
B‘L-MGL’, B‘L-ML’K, v. 240; BSL-‘ZR, B‘L-‘LK, B‘L-‘MS, B‘L-PD’, 
B‘L-ShLK, B‘L-ShPT, p. 241; HN-B‘L, p. 277; HLS-B‘L, p. 275; BT- 
B‘L, p. 246; HPS-B‘L, p. 279; MLK-B‘L, p. 310; MHR-B‘L, p. 306; 
YSh-B‘L, p. 291; MTN-B‘L, MTNY-B‘L, p. 319; ‘S-B‘L, p. 345; 
‘ZR-B‘L, p. 338; SPN-B‘L, p. 359; SDM-B‘L, p. 356; ShPT-B‘L, p. 
380; ShHR-B‘L, p. 374; ’BR-B‘L, Ldzb., EPH. i. p. 352; B‘L-HN’, p. 
353; B‘L-YHLS, B‘L-YSP, p. 353; B‘L-‘ZR, B‘L-LK, B‘L-PLS, B‘ L- 
ShLK, Ldzb., EPH. ii. p. 404; B‘L-TTY, BT-B‘L, p. 405; ’DN-B‘L, 
p- 403; SPN-B‘L, p. 410. 

Neo-Punic Names: ’DN-B‘L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 208; B‘L-PG’, B‘L- 
P‘L, BYL-SD, B‘L-SSh’N, BSL-ShLK, B‘L-ShM‘, B‘L-ShPT, p. 241; 
B‘L-TM‘, p. 242; HN-B‘L, p. 277; GR-B‘L, p. 253; BRK-B‘L, p. 245; 
MTN-B‘L, p. 319; M‘NK-B‘L, p. 314; ‘ZR-B‘L, p. 338; ‘BD-B‘L, p. 
333; BSL‘ M-B‘L, B‘L-YTN, Ldzb., EPH. p. 404; BRK-B‘L, p. 405; 
’DR-B‘L, p. 304; BIN-B‘L, MTN-B‘L, p. 408. 
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Testament place-names whose origin must be Canaanite, attest 
the widespread belief in the authority which local ba‘als exer- 
cized over their respective cities..12 The accession of one ba‘al 
to supreme authority over a city or a territory often meant an 
absorption, or a subordination to the grade of demons, of all 
the lesser ba‘als included within that sweep of power. These 
demons were not necessarily evil, but were merely inferior 
numina which exercised certain recognized, but limited, powers. 
Such were the se‘irim, ‘‘goat-like forms,’’* sa‘tr, ‘‘desert 
satyr,’’ lilith, ‘‘night hag,’’* and shedim, ‘‘demons.’** The 
ba‘ als of cities in Judah in the time of Jeremiah were as numer- 
ous as the cities themselves.*® 

From the city outward and over the adjacent territory, the 
authority of some of the local ba‘als extended so far that, as 
in the case of Ba‘al-judah, Ba‘al-gad, and Ba‘al-shalishah,* a 
ba‘al became proprietor of a district in which his worshippers 
dwelt. This extension of authority from the primitive shrine 
of the ba‘al imposed upon every husbandman whose land was 
ineluded in the sweep the duty of paying at harvest-time the 
accustomed offerings to.the ba‘al who gave the bread, grain, 
wine, wool, oil, flax, water, and fruit. In his district or pro- 


prietorship the ba‘al was supreme'*; and his supremacy had 
to be acknowledged by new residents, who in turn had to give 
up the worship of the ba‘al dominant in the locality whence they 


ARAMAIC NAMES: B‘L-’DN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 240; B‘L-‘ZR, p. 241; 
B‘L-DGN, B‘L-NTN, Ldzb., EPH. i. p. 362. 

NaBATHAN NAMES: B‘L-’DN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 240. 

HEBREW NAMES: B‘L-HNN, p. 240; B‘L-NTN, p. 241. 

PALMYRENE NAMES: B‘L-TG’, p. 241. 

* Ba‘ alath, Josh. 19:44, &e.; Ba‘ al-hamén, Song of Sol. 8:11, &e.; Ba‘ al- 
hasér, 2 Sam. 13:23; Ba‘al-Sephdn, Ex. 14:2, &.; Ba‘al-tamar, Judg. 
20:33; Ba‘alath-be’er, Josh. 19:8— Ba‘al, 1 Chr. 4:33; Bamdth-hab- 
ba‘al, Jer. 19:5, &e.; Béth-ba‘al-me‘én, Josh. 13:17; Gur-ba‘al, ‘‘dwell- 
ing of ba‘al,’’ 2 Chr. 26:7; ep. also Ba‘al-shalishah, 2 K. 4:42. See 
ba‘als of mountains, p. 234, note 26. 

* Lev. 17:7; 2 Chr. 11:15; Is. 13:21. 

“Ts. 34:14. 

® Deut. 32:17; Ps. 106:37. Read lash-shedim, Hos. 12:12 (11) instead 
of shewarim, ‘‘bullocks,’? Harper, Amos and Hosea, p. 390. 

* Jer. 2:28; 11:13. 

“Gray, p. 132. 

*® Palestine was Yahweh’s land, Hos. 9:15. 
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came. The loss of territory meant the loss of its ba‘al. The 
loss of Canaan was bitter to David in exile’® and to Israel in 
captivity’® because it involved the loss of Yahweh. The new 
settlers in the northern kingdom had to be instructed in the 
‘‘law of the god of the land.’ The fathers of Israel exchanged 
the ‘‘other gods’’ which they ‘‘served beyond the River’’ and 
those of Egypt*? for the nature-gods of Canaan. A change of 
country meant to Ruth a change of religion.** Jacob buried the 
local gods of Shechem before he went to Beth-el.2* Kemosh 
was more powerful in Moab than was the god of the invaders.*® 

There were also ba‘als of the sky and of atmospheric phe- 
nomena that manifested their power in the north, sun, moon, 
storm, lightning, dawn, heat, cold, light, darkness, and dew. 

Every mountain, to infer from a number of ba‘al-names asso- 
ciated with mountains,*° and perhaps every hill, had its ba‘al. 
The idea of a ba‘al’s holding proprietorship over a mountain 
may have originated from the conception of a ba‘al of the sky, 
because of their nearness to each other ;?" or from the conception 
of a ba‘al of a spring, because of the usual proximity of springs 
to mountains. 


There were several Canaanite nature-gods to whom the term 
ba‘al was applied. The chief ba‘al of Canaan, as known by the 
Egyptians during the eighteenth to the twentieth dynasties, 
was Sutekh, or Set, or Montu, the war-god; for ba‘al was the 
Egyptian chronicler’s favorite simile for describing the valor 
of the Pharaoh in battle.2* That particular ba‘al-worship which 


*2 Sam. 15:19, 30. 

* Hos. 3:4. 

22 K. 17:26 ff. 

* Josh. 24:2, 14, 15. 

*% Ruth 1:16. 

*Gen. 35:4. 

%2 K. 3:27. 

** Ba‘ al-berith probably connected with mount Gerizzim, Judg. 8:33; 
9:4; Ba‘al-Gad near mount Hermon, Josh. 11:17, &.; Ba‘ al-hermon, Judg. 
3:3, &.; Ba‘al-pe‘dr, Num. 25:3; Ba‘al-perasim, 2 Sam. 5:20; Har 
Ba‘alah, 1 Chr. 13:6; ep. 1 Sam. 7:1; Bamath-ba‘al (corrupted to 
Baméth), Num. 22:41; Josh. 13:17; ep. Num. 23:1-3; Ba‘al-lebanon, 
CIS., i. 5. 

Cp. above, p. 29. 

** Breasted, ARE., iii. §§ 86, 122, 144, 312, 326, 338, 463. 
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Jezebel and Ahab introduced into Israel was that of Melkart, 
ba‘al of Tyre.2® Sin, the moon-god, who had an important 
temple at Haran is, on a relief of Bar-rekub, called the ba‘al of 
Haran.*® Melekh appears to have been ba‘al worshipped by 
sacrifices of children.** The ba‘al of Pe‘ér and of Me‘én was 
probably Kemésh, or ‘Ashtart-Kemésh, mentioned on the Moab- 
ite stone.*? The tribal god of fortune, Gad, was probably a 
ba‘al, as appears from the place-name Ba‘al-gad.** Sephon, a 
constituent in Punic names,** betrays a similar character. 
The war-god of the Hebrews, Yahweh, who probably assumed 
the characteristics of Addu, appropriated to himself the con- 
ception of ba‘al applied both in a loreal and a national way, but 
it was the latter conception that finally survived. Most of the 
Hebrew personal names compounded with ba‘al** are probably 
to be understood as referring to Yahweh. 

An intimate relation seems to have existed between ‘Ashtart 
and the ba‘als since they are frequently mentioned together in 
the Old Testament** and in Phoenician inscriptions. The simi- 
larity or the identity of natures, implied by this association, 
must lie in the sphere of animal and vegetable fertility. In 


°1 K. 16:31, 32; 18:21-40; 19:18; 22:54 (53); 2 K. 3:2; 8:18; 
10:10-28; 11:18, &e. 

*® Cooke, p. 182. 

* Cp. Jer. 7:31; 19:5 with Lev. 18:21; 2 K. 23:10. 

© MI. 17. 

% Josh. 11:17, &e. 

** See note p. 232. 

* *Abi-‘albdn, 2 Sam. 23:31, probably = ’Abi-ba‘al; Be‘al-Yah, 1 Chr. 
12:5; Be‘el-yada, 1 Chr. 14:7 = ’El-yada, 2 Sam. 5:16; Ba‘al-Hanan, 
Gen. 36:38, &.; Bil‘am, Num. 22:5, &e., probably for Ba‘al-‘am; Ba‘ sha’, 
1 K. 15:16, &., probably for Ba‘al-Shemesh; Ba‘al-zamar, in time of 
Ahab, S. S. Times, Jan. 7, 1911; Ba‘alis, Jer. 40:14, probably for Ba‘ alim, 
‘*hafals’’; *Ish-bosheth, ‘‘man of shame,’’ 2 Sam. 2:8, &. = ’Esh-ba‘al, 
1 Chr. 8:33; 9:39, probably for *ish-ba‘al, ‘‘man of ba‘al,’’ changed to 
avoid offense; Mephi-boseth, 2 Sam. 4:4, &¢. = Meri-ba‘al, 1 Chr. 9:40 = 
Merib-ba‘al, ‘‘ba‘al is an advocate,’’ 1 Chr. 8:34, &., altered to avoid 
offense; Y6-ba‘al, ‘‘ Yahweh is ba‘al,’? LXX for MT ‘Ebed, Judg. 9:26; 
Yosheb-bashshebeth, 2 Sam. 23:8; probably for Yish-ba‘al, ep. 1 Chr. 
11:11; Yeru-bosheth, 2 Sam. 11:21 — Yerub-ba‘al, ‘‘let ba‘al contend,’’ 
Judg. 6:32, &. It is significant that all ba‘al-names have been eradicated 
from the book of Samuel by jealous scribes. See Jastrow, in JBL., xiii., 
pp. 19 ff. 

% Judg. 2:13; 1 Sam. 7:4; 12:10. 


' 
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ancient times ‘Ashtart was the causer of fertility both of ani- 
mals as well as of the vegetable kingdom; but as masculine dei- 
ties came into competition with her, the field of fertility was 
divided, the animal kingdom being reserved for ‘Ashtart and the 
plant world for masculine deities. Thus ‘Ashtart gave offspring, 
and the ba‘als gave the increase of the field. Moreover, there 
may be an indication in this observed relationship that the cults 
of ‘Ashtart-ba‘al shared to some extent with the Babylonian- 
Assyrian religion the tendency to assign sexual counterpart to 
every god or goddess. It is significant at any rate to observe 
that ba‘ai meant husband, and that because of this strong sex- 
ual bias in the Canaanite religion the local cults were signally 
condemned by the champions of monotheism. 

As has been mentioned, there was no image of a particular god 
Ba‘al; but on the other hand, there were images or pillars** 
in which special ba‘als were thought to dwell. The massebahs, 
discovered at Gezer and elsewhere, and so often mentioned in 
the Old Testament as essential objects in the high places, were 
the chief media through which these nature-deities were wor- 
shipped. 

The attitude of the ba‘al toward his worshippers who dwelt 
within his territory was beneficent or hostile according as they 
gave or withheld what was due him of the increase of the soil. 
If offerings were properly rendered in season, the worshipper 
could expect continued prosperity; but if not, the wrath of the 
ba‘al was sure to show itself by sending drouth, blasting, mil- 
dew, pests, devouring fire, earthquake,** famine,*® pestilence,*® 
eclipses,*t and even rain.*” 

The vehicles of divine revelation to man were, to a large 
extent, the phenomena of nature, which invariably received a 
supernatural interpretation. The fact that a boon was granted 
or was withheld was sufficient to reveal the divine disposition. 
Moreover, these methods of knowing the divine will and feeling, 
on account of their infrequency and lack of definite significance, 


* See pp. 32 ff. 

8 Am. 4:6-11. 

2 Sam. 21:1-14; 24:13. 

#2 Sam. 24:13. 

* Joel 3:4 (2:31); Am. 5:18, 20. 
“© Ezr. 10:9-14. 
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were not sufficient. Consequently recourse was had to that large 
body of divining practices which were common throughout the 
Semitic world. The specialist who was skilled in interpreting 
signs and oracles was the kahin or hartom, the divining priest.** 

Nothing is more certain than that Israel in general served the 
ba‘als with no compunctions of conscience up to the prophetic 
period. Amos and Hosea were the first prophets who con- 
demned the practice of identifying Yahweh with the local ba‘als 
of Canaan. Hosea says that Israel ‘‘kept sacrificing to the 
ba‘als, making offerings to images.’’** Not only is this preva- 
lent apostacy directly affirmed by many passages, but it is also 
implied by the stringent prohibitory legislation,*® as well as by 
the frequent substitution, by jealous scribes, of bosheth, ‘‘shame- 
ful thing,’’ for the original ba‘al in the Hebrew text** and by 
the alteration of many names compounded with ba‘al such as, 
Mephi-bosheth for Meri-ba‘al and Yeri-bosheth for Yerub- 
ba‘al.*" 

Besides the special nature-gods discussed in the foregoing 
period, whose worship continued on in this period, the following 
gods may be mentioned: 

Resheph, ‘‘the lightning flash,’’ Addu’s most terrible mani- 
festation, came, just as Birku, ‘‘lightning,’’ did in Babylonia,** 
to be deified and worshipped as a separate deity in Canaan, 
Egypt, Syria, and Phoenicia. The epithets rashbu and rash- 
ubbu, ‘‘red-glowing,’’ especially applied to the Assyrian fire- 
god are thus significant.*? The main sources of our knowledge 
of this god are the Egyptian monuments, for his cult was ear- 
ried to Egypt by Canaanite captives.*° His nature ccincided 
substantially with Addu’s as a god of war and of the storm. 
An Egyptian artist pictured him with spear, shield, and club, 


* See p. 221. 

#11:2, Harper, Amos and Hosea, p. 363. 

* Deut. 7:5; 12:3; 16:21, 22. 

* Jer. 3:24; 11:13; Hos. 9:10; ep. the substitution of accyvvy in 1 K. 
18:19, 25 (LXX) for ba‘al. 

* See note 35, p. 235. 

* KAT, pp. 446, 451. 

© Tbid., p. 478. 

% Breasted, HE., p. 460; Erman, A., Handbook of Egyptian Religion, 
p. 73. 
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and wearing an Asiatic head-band bearing a gazelle’s head*'; 
while on a Phoenician seal of the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
he is portrayed in Egyptian dress wearing a crown, necklace, and 
apron, and holding a club.** He was sufficiently popular in 
Egypt to be mentioned by the royal chronicler in a simile deserib- 
ing the prowess of Ramses III: ‘‘The officers are mighty men like 
Resheph . . . His name is a flame, the terror of him is in the 
countries.’”*** His name appears, along with that of his wife 
Edom, in a magical formula®* and won recognition in Egyp- 
tian®> and Syrian*® nomenclature. In the Hadad-inseription 
from Zenjirli®’ Resheph, with three other deities, is represented, 
like the primitive Addu,®* as a god who gave the increase of 
fields and vineyards. 

In Phoenicia his cult went back at least to the fourteenth or 
fifteenth centuries, and continued in Cyprus to a late date.®® 
At Kition a votive tablet was found dedicated to the god Resh- 
eph-hes, ‘‘lightning,’’ or ‘‘flame-arrow,’’*® which suggests, in 
view of two Old Testament passages in which Yahweh has evi- 
dently absorbed the function of this deity, that Resheph was a 
god of pestilence and disease. . 


**My arrows (hes) will I exhaust against them, 


And they shall be devoured by the fire-bolt (resheph).’’™ 


‘*And his flash is like light(ning) ; 
He has horns (of light) from each of his hands: 
He maketh them the hiding-place of his might. 


* Miller, pp. 311, 312; Egyptological Researches, p. 33; Spiegelberg, in 
OLZ., 1908, col. 530. 
* © Miiller, p. 312. 

* Breasted, ARE., iv. § 40. 

* Rshpu and ’A-tu-ma, Miiller, p. 316. 

* «House of Resheph,’’ an Egyptian city, Miiller, p. 311. 

°° Rashpina mentioned by Tiglath-pileser III, Rost, Die Keilschrifttexte 
Tiglat-Pilesers III, Annals, 126; Kleinere Inschriften, i. 5; iii, 1; KAT, 
p. 478, 

* Lines 4-8. 

i: — p. 69. 

* Ldzb., HNE., p. 370; Ldzb., EPH., i. pp. 150, 151; ao pp. 50 ff. 
” CIS., i. 10; ep. CIS., i. 90, 91. 
* Deut. 32:23, 24, 
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Pestilence travels before him, 
And fire-bolts (resheph) issue at his feet.’’** 


In other passages Yahweh assumes the functions of Addu, or 
Resheph, the god of the sky and of the storm; for he descends 
in the smoky cloud and touches the mountains,” utters his thun- 
derous voice,®* shoots forth his flashing arrows (hes), his shining 
lightning (barak) as a lance,®* and confounds his enemies. Here 
it is to be noted that the Hebrew hes, ‘‘arrow,’’ is used in 
parallelism with barak, ‘‘lightning,’’ which in turn is a syno- 
nym for resheph. Moreover, this observation seems to suggest, 
in connection with the parallelism of hes with resheph, noted 
above, that the lightning was thought to be the god’s weapon for 
sending pestilence to man and to beast. Since the sun was 
also regarded as a causer of disease, another reason is, there- 
fore, patent why Shamash and Addu were closely associated.®* 
Resheph survives in two Phoenician personal names,®** and pos- 
sibly in the variant form Reseph in Reseph, an Aramean place- 
name,®* in the Old Testament personal name Rispah,® and in 
Melkart-Rispa, a Punic deity." Barak, also survives in the Old 
Testament place-name Bené-berak and in two Old Testament* 
and in a Palmyrene™ personal name. 


Regem, ‘‘storm,’’ and Shahar, ‘‘dawn,’’ two other phe- 
nomena of nature, were obviously deified; since the former 
appears in two Old Testament names, Regem™ and Regem- 


melek,”° and the latter in Punic*® and in Old Testament personal 
names.*? 


= Hab. 3:4, 5. 

® Ps. 144:5; Hab. 3:10; Zech. 9:14. 

*1 Sam. 7:10; ep. Ps. 77:19 (18); 81:8 (7); 104:7. 

©2 Sam. 22:15— Ps. 18:15 (14); Ps. 144:5, 6; ep. Zech. 9:14. 
See p. 73. 

= * BD-RShP, Ldzb., HNE., p. 335; RShP-YTN, p. 370. 

% 2K. 19:12 — Is. 37:12. 

® Rispah, 2 Sam. 3:7, &e. 

” Ldzb., HNE., p. 312. 

™ Josh. 19:45. 

” Barak, Judg. 4:6, &e. 

% BRK, Ldzb., HNE, p. 246. 

#1 Chr. 2:47. 

* Zech. 7:2. 

®<BD-Sh-HR, Ldzb., HNE., p. 335; ShHR-B‘L, p. 374. 

™ ?Ahi-Shahar, ‘‘brother of Dawn,’’ 1 Chr. 7:10; Siehar-Yah, 1 Chr. 
:26; Shehar-’el, instead of Shaharaim, ep. LXX Saarel, 1 Chr. 8:8. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


PANTHEON: SACRED ANIMALS 


As the ba‘als were thought to hold proprietorship over sacred 
springs, trees, and mountains, so it was likewise fancied that 
they even possessed and animated animals; so that all the 
peculiar traits and movements of most, if not all, animals were 
ascribed to the powers of their particular actuating ba‘als. 
Accordingly, a large number of creatures, including beasts, birds, 
reptiles, and insects, attained in the primitive mind, in one way 
or another, to various Gegrees of sanctity. Some facts concern- 
ing the sanctity with which animals were held, evidently point 
to the prevalence at one time of a totemistic stage of religion ; 
other facts, to the use of animals as a divining means in the 
hands of the priesthood ; other facts, to the partiality which was 
shown certain animals as most appropriate for sacrifice; while 
still others, to a certain inexplicable reverence which may have 
issued from any one of the above sources, or from some other 
source. 

It is admittedly a primitive type of religion which invests 
the creatures with sanctity, or religious awe; and for that rea- 
son it might appear that the treatment of this theme should 
appropriately be placed in the first or second period of Pales- 
tinian history, but for the reason that almost no evidence comes 
to our notice from so early a time it seems best to place this 
chapter in this period, whence cumes substantially all our evi- 
dence for the sanctity of animals. Because of the difficulty 
involved in determining the ultimate source of these facts, one 
of two inferences may be drawn: that the custom to invest 
animals with a sacred regard either commenced with the early 
inhabitants of Canaan, as it did with the early Egyptians, or 
that it came in either with the Canaanite or the Aramean migra- 
tion. The evidence is as follows: 

The ox particularly bore a sacred character in the ‘ Ashtart- 
ba‘al cults. When Jeroboam adopted the sanctuaries at Beth-el 
and Dan as centers of national religion, he chose a popular 
symbol of the ba‘al, namely, the bull. This symbol of deity 
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has left its traces throughout the Semitic world. It appears in 
the bull-forms supporting the molten sea’; in the horns of the 
altar?; in the metaphorical reference in poetry to Joseph as 
‘*the bull of Jacob’; and in a large number of images of bulls 
found in the exeavations.* A bronze statuette of the goddess 
‘Ashtart, having two horns, was found at Gezer.® The cow 
among the Phoenicians was sacred to ‘Ashtart®; and the bull, 
in South Arabia, to ‘Athtar.* Semitic words for heifer,® cow,’ 
wild ox,’® and wild cow"! are found in proper names. 

The serpent in mythology is constantly mentioned as native 
to springs” and flowing rivers. In the story of Eden, it haunts 
the environs of the rivers and the trees of the garden.** The 
Arabs, even to-day, attribute the virtue of medicinal waters to 
their being inhabited by the Jinn in serpentine forms.** From 
their hidden haunts in the crevices and the holes of the rocks one 
ean see how the idea originated that they came from the under- 
world.’> Moreover, the peculiar characteristics of the serpent— 
its subtlety,’® suddenness of attack from ambush, and weird 

14K. 7:25, 44. 

* See p. 188. 

*Gen. 49:24. Read ’abbir, ‘‘bull,’’ instead of ’abir, ‘‘mighty one.’’ 
Cp. Skinner, Genesis, p. 531. 

*The most common type found at Gezer. Macalister, BSL., p. 115; 
Macalister, EG., i. p. 305; ii. p. 411. Several in the Shephelah tells, 
PEFQS., 1902, pp. 341 ff.; three at Jericho, Sellin, in MNDPYV., 1907, p. 
68; two at Gath, Bliss and Macal., p. 137, pl. 69, figs. 1, 2;—all of Canaan- 
ite and early Hebrew levels. 

*See p. 196. 

° According to tradition ‘‘Astarte put upon her head, as a mark of 
her sovereignty, a bull’s head.’’ Hebraica, x. p. 31. 

* Barton, p. 201. 

*In place-names: ‘Eghlath-shelishiyah, Is. 15:5; Jer. 48:34; ‘Eglon, 
Josh. 10:3, &.; and in personal names: ‘Eglah, 2 Sam. 3:5; ‘Eglon, 
Judg. 3:12, &. 

*parah in place-name hap-Parah, ‘‘the cow,’’ Josh. 18:23. 

™re’em in Re’timah, Gen. 22:24. 

™Le’ah, ‘‘wild cow,’’ Gen. 29:16, &., Néldeke, in ZDMG., 1886, p. 
167. 

* Benzinger, p. 328. 

*Gen. 2:10-14; 3:1 ff. 

“Smith, RS., p. 168. 

* The serpent in Hades becomes a type of the Devil in Rev. 

6 Gen. 3:1. 

“Gen. 49:17. 


- 
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hisses—contributed to the belief that a ba‘al inhabited it and 
manifested these powers, which, to primitive people, possessed a 
supernatural character.5 From this conception the widespread 
belief in the vocal and magical powers of the serpent*® is an 
inevitable consequence. Reverence for the serpent is further 
seen not only in proper names” but also in the use of images 
of serpents as objects of worship; e. g. in Babylonia,”* in the 
wandering in the wilderness,?? and in the temple at Jerusalem.** 
At Gezer an image of a bronze cobra was found that may have 
been a votive offering.** 

The Gazelle was reversed in many parts of the Semitic world.” 
In Asia Minor,?° and probably in Canaan,?* this animal was 
sacrificed at the sanctuaries, or the high places.** Its blood was 
taboo among the Hebrews**; in Phoenicia it was symbolic of 
‘Ashtart®®; in South Arabia, of ‘Athtar®*®; and in Arabia it was 
a sacrificial animal* and an object of worship. At Mecca it 


Gen. 3:1 ff.; ep. Barton, p. 97. 

*” Serpent-heads were found by Sellin in a small jar at Taanach which 
were probably used for magical purposes. Cp. nahash, ‘‘divination,’’ with 
nahash, ‘‘serpent.’’ ; 

*mnahash, ‘‘serpent,’’? in the placenames: ‘ir-nahash, ‘‘city of ser- 
pent,’’ 1 Chr. 4:12; and in the personal names: Nahash, ‘‘serpent,’’ 1 
Sam. 11:1, &.; Nahshén, Ex. 6:23; Nehushta’, 2 K. 24:8; zdheleth, 
‘‘serpent,’’ in the place-name *Eben haz-gdheleth, ‘‘stone of the serpent,’ 
1 K. 1:9; saraph, ‘‘serpent,’’ in personal name Saraph, 1 Chr. 4:22; 
hub’b, ‘‘serpent,’’? (Arabic) in the personal name Hobab, Num. 10:29; 
hayyah, ‘‘serpent,’’? (Arabic) in the personal name Hawwah (Eve), Gen. 
3:20; shephiphon, ‘‘horned snake,’’ in the personal names Shephiipham, 
Num. 26:39, Shephiiphan, 1 Chr. 8:5. 

** There were serpent-forms in the temple of Marduk at Esagil, KAT, 
pp. 503 ff. Cp. Bel and the Dragon. 

2 Num. 21:9. 

* The brazen serpent which Hezekiah destroyed was called nehushtan 
which probably means ‘‘bronze god.’’ 

** Macalister, BSL., p. 76, fig. 14; Macalister, HG., ii. p. 399. 

* Smith, KM., p. 197. 

*° Laodicea, Porphyry, De Abstinentia, ii. 56; Smith, RS., pp. 466 ff. 

72 Sam. 1:19 marg. 

* Deut. 12:15, 16, 22. 

* See Barton, in Hebraica, x. p. 36, 

Smith, RS., p. 466. 

t Thid. 
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was worshipped in image form.*? Sebi, the word for gazelle 
lingers in one place-name* and in two personal names.** 

The pig appears, from a find of bones of this animal at Gezer, 
to have been a sacrificial animal among the cave-dwellers.** Its 
uncleanness among the Hebrews points to an ancient sanctity 
which obtained among the Canaanites. Possibly also the pig 
bore a sacrosanct character in the early Hebrew times, since 
hazir, the Hebrew name for pig, appears in the name of a guild 
of priests, namely, Hezir.*° In spite of the legal ban against eat- 
ing swine’s flesh as a sacrifice, the custom seems to have 
revived after the Exile.** The wild boar was sacrificed te 
Aphrodite in Cyprus** and was sacred to Astarte at Byblos.*® 
At the latter place tradition connects the boar with the killing 
of Adonis.*° 


The wolf, aside from being a motive in jar-handles, as at 
Taanach,*' is shown to have been regarded as a sacrosanct ani- 
mal by being mentioned in poetry as a symbol of warlikeness,** 
and by being preserved in proper names.** 

From the many images of lions found in the excavations,** 
from those mounted on the steps of Solomon’s throne,** from 
the use of ‘‘lion’’ as a figure for strength in Hebrew poetry,** 


and from relics in proper names** one may safely draw the 


“= Ibid., pp. 444, 446. 

% Sebo-yim, Gen. 14:2, &e. 

* Sibya’, 1 Chr. 8:9; Sibyah, 2 K. 12:2[1]. 

* See p. 7. 

%* Neh. 10:21 (20). 

“Ts. 65:4; 66:3, 17; ep. Ezek. 8:10. 

* Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 45. 

* Barton, in Hebraica, x. p. 35. 

*See p. 95. 

* Sellin, p. 107. 

“Gen. 49:27. 

“ze’eb, ‘‘wolf,’’? in the place-name Yekeb-ze’eb, ‘‘wine-vat of (the) 
wolf,’’ and in the personal name Ze’eb, ‘‘wolf,’’? Judg. 7:25. 

“Very frequently at Megiddo, Schumacher, p. 90, figs. 128-130; MNDPYV., 
1906, pp. 56, 57, figs. 52, 53. Lion stamped on a jar handle at Jericho, 
Sellin, in MNDPYV., 1907, p. 68. 

*1 K. 10:19, 20. 

“Gen. 49:9; Num. 23:24; 24:9; Deut. 33:22. 

“laish, ‘‘lion,’? in placenames: Laish, ‘‘lion,’’ Judg. 18:7, &e.; 
Laishah, Is. 10:30; in the personal name Laish, ‘‘lion,’? 1 Sam. 25:44, 

17 
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conclusion that this animal also received a holy regard. In 
addition it should be mentioned that one of Ishtar’s husbands** 
was a lion, and that the ancestral god of Baalbek was worshipped 
in the form of a lion.*® 

In Deuteronomy the offspring of sheep is called the ‘ashtardth 
of the flock,®® which shows that this animal was peculiarly sacred 
to the goddess of fertility. The ram*' and the lamb* were sac- 
rificed as burnt-offerings; while the Hebrew equivalents for 
lamb,® ewe,°* and mountain sheep®> remain in proper names. 
The sheep was sacred to Aphrodite in Cyprus.*® 

In Egypt the Canaanite goddess of war was pictured seated 
on a horse.** Horses were dedicated to the solar cult at the 
time of Josiah,®°* while further evidence of the sacred character 
of this animal is observed in proper names.*® 

The ass was sacrificed in Egypt in the cult of Set, or Sutekh, 
one of the borrowed deities of Canaan ; while the flesh of the wild 
ass was eaten by certain Arab tribes, but was regarded as taboo 
by others.°° This animal’s power of speech™ and its great 
strength—its name being figuratively applied to a tribe**—sug- 


&e.; shahsa’, ‘‘lion,’’? (Aramaic) in the place-name Shahasim, ‘‘lions,’’ 
Josh. 19:22; ’arye, ‘‘lion,’’ in the personal name ’Aryeh, 2 K. 15:25. 

“Gilgamesh Epic, cp. Hebraica, x. pp. 12, 13. The lion was also con- 
nected with Ishtar as war goddess, KAT.*, p. 431. 

“Smith, RS., p. 444. 

7:13; 28:4, 18, 51. 

Gen. 22:13; Num. 23:1 ff. 

"1 Sam. 7:9. 

8 kar in the place-name Beth-kar, ‘‘house of (the) lamb,’’ 1 Sam. 7:11. 
Cp. personal name Keran, Gen. 36:26. 

**rahel in the personal name Rahel, Gen. 29:6, &e. 

% zemer in personal names: Zimr-idi, Knudtzon, 144:4, &e.; Zimri, 
Num. 25:14, &e. 

5° Johannes Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 45. 

* About 1500-1200 B. o., Erman, A., A Handbook of Egyptian Religion, 
p. 73. Ishtar was the wife of a horse in the Gilgamesh Epic, Hebraica, x. 
p. 12. 

82 K. 23:11. 

* sis, ‘‘horse,’’? in the place-name Hasar-siisah, ‘‘abode of a mare,’’ 
Josh. 19:5 — Hasar-siisim, ‘‘abode of horses,’? 1 Chr. 4:31. In the 
personal names: Sasi, Num. 13:11; ‘BD-SSM, Phoenician name, Ldzb., 
HNE., p. 334; ep. p. 330. Cp. Sismay, 1 Chr. 2:40. 

Smith, RS., pp. 468 ff. 

* Num. 22:28. 

@ Gen. 49:14. 
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gest that there was a ba‘al of the ass. Two names reveal the 
Semitic word for ass.** ; 

The goat was the favorite sacrificial animal of Aphrodite, and 
was generally venerated among the Greeks.** In Canaan proper 
names only remain to suggest a lingering sanctity. These names 
are formed from the Semitic words for he-goat,* she-goat,°* wild- 
goat," mountain-goat,®> kid, and ibex.” 

The mouse apparently had some religious significance among 
the Philistines, who made images of it in gold to offer for a 
trespass committed against the sacred ark.": It seems to have 
been venerated by certain idolaters after the Exile.** Two Old 
Testament™® and many Punic™* personal names survive to show 
that the mouse was held to be sacred. 

Among the Phoenicians the dove was sacred to Astarte”; 
and, in Arabia, to a goddess.** Two Old Testament personal 
names preserve this ancient reverence." 

Holy dogs were kept for religious purposes in a Phoenician 
sanctuary**; and, from the frequency with which keleb, ‘‘dog,”’ 


“hamor, ‘‘ass,’? in personal names: Hamran, 1 Chr. 1:41 = Hemdan, 
Gen. 36:26; Hamor, ‘‘ass,’’? Gen. 33:19. 

* Smith, RS., p. 472. 

® sa‘tir in place-names: Har Se‘ir, ‘‘mount of (the) goat,’’ Josh. 24:4, 
&¢.; Bamath has-Se‘irim, ‘‘high place of the he-goats,’? 2 K. 23:8 
(Emended); in personal names: Se‘ortm, 1 Chr. 24:8; She‘ar-Yah, 1 
Chr. 8:38. 

* se‘irah in the place-name has-Se‘trah, Judg. 3:26. 

* *arn@é (Aram.?) in personal names: ’Aran, Gen. 36:28; ’Oren, 1 
Chr. 2:25. 

*S ya‘ el in personal names: Ya‘el, Judg. 4:17, &.; Ya‘alah, Ezr. 2:56; 
dishon in the personal name Dishon, 1 Chr. 1:38 = Dishdn, Gen. 36:21, &e. 

“gedit in the place-name ‘En-gedi, ‘‘spring of (the) kid,’’ 1 Sam. 
23:29, &.; in personal names: GDY (Punic) Ldzb., HNE., p. 248; NBY- 
GDY (Palmyrene) ibid., p. 321. 

*terah, a kind of ‘‘ibex,’’ (Smith, KM., p. 220) in the place-name 
Terah, Num. 33:27, 28, and in the personal name Terah, Gen. 11:25, &e. 

™1 Sam. 6:5. 

=Ts. 66:17. 

8 ‘akbar in the personal name ‘ Akbor, Gen. 36:38; 2 K. 22:12. 

*<* KBR, Ldzb., HNE., p. 340. 

® Smith, RS., p. 294. 

%® Barton, in Hebraica, x. p. 65. 

™ yOnah in the personal name Yonah, 2 K. 14:25, &.; yamdamah, ‘‘ dove,’’ 
(Arabic) in the personal name Yemimah, Job 42:14. 

 CIS., i. 86A, 15. Cooke, pp. 67 ff. 
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is contained in Old Testament,*® Hebrew,*® Phoenician,*t Naba- 
tean,*? and Sinaitic® personal names, it may safely be inferred 
that this animal was sacred throughout the Semitie world. 

Art motives of the camel and the fox found at Taanach* sug- 
gest a reverence for these animals. The former was sacrificed 
among the Arabs, but was regarded as unclean among the 
Hebrews. The Semitic words for these respective animals, 
namely, beker, ‘‘young camel,’’*> and shii‘al, ‘‘fox,’’** are 
found in proper names. 

Beyond the fact of their appearance in proper names, there 
is no evidence to indicate religious veneration for the following 
creatures of the animal world: stag,*’ fish,‘* antelope,*® rock 
badger,®® hyena,®' leopard,®? weasel,’* partridge,** raven,°° 


” Kaleb, Num. 32:12, &e.; Keliibay, 1 Chr. 2:9; Kelib, 1 Chr. 4:11, &e. 

° KLB, Ldzb., HNE., p. 296. 

“ KLB’, KLB-’LM, p. 296. 

“= KLB’, KLBW, KLYBT, KLYBW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 296; ’“KLBW, 
. 214. 

8S KLBW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 296; ’BN-KLBW, p. 206. 

** At Taanach, Sellin, p. 107. 

* beker in personal names: Beker, Num. 26:35, &¢.; ep. Bokri, 1 Chr. 
8:38; Bikri, 2 Sam. 20:1; BKRW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 236. 

*In placenames: Shi‘al, 1 Sam. 13:17; Hasar-shi‘al, ‘‘haunt of a 
fox,’’ Josh. 15:28, &.; Sha‘albim, perhaps ‘‘haunt of foxes,’’ Judg. 
1:35; She‘alim, 1 Sam. 9:4; in the personal name Shii‘al, 1 Chr. 7:36. 

= ayyal, ‘‘stag,’’? in the place-name, *-yw-rw-n—= ’Ayyalon, ‘*deer- 
field,’’ 1. Breasted, ARE., iv. § 712 = Ayaluna, Knudtzon, 273:20; Josh 
19:42; Judg. 1:35. 2. Judg. 12:12. ‘Opher, ‘‘young hart,’’ in place- 
names: ‘Ophrah, Josh. 18:23, &.; ‘Ephron, 2 Chr. 13:19; Har ‘Ephron, 
Josh. 15:9. In personal names: ‘Epher, Gen. 25:4, &e.; ‘Ophrah, 1 Chr. 
4:14; ‘Ephron, Gen. 23:8, &e. 

S niin, ‘‘fish,’’? in the personal name, Nin, Ex. 33:11, &e. 

®te’d, ‘‘antelope,’’ in Be’er-lehi-te’d, ‘‘well of (the) jaw-bone of 
(the) antelope,’’ Gen. 16:14, emended text, see p. 20, note 19. 

® shaphan, ‘‘rock badger,’’ in the personal name Shaphan, 2 K. 22:3, 
&e. 

“In the place-name Gé has-Sebd‘im, ‘‘valley of the hyenas,’’ 1 Sam. 
13:18; and in the personal name Sib‘dn, Gen. 36:2. 

“=namer, ‘‘leopard,’’? in place-names: Beth-nimrah, ‘‘house of (the) 
leopard,’?’ Num. 32:36; Mé-Nimrim, ‘‘waters of (the) leopards,’’ Is. 
15:6, &. Sinaitic personal name NMRH, Ldzb., HNE., p. 323. 

* holed, ‘‘weasel,’’ in personal names: Heled, 1 Chr. 11:30 = Helday, 
1 Chr. 27:15; Huldah, 2 K. 22:14; HLDH, Ldzb., HNE., p. 274. 

*hoglah, ‘‘partridge,’’ in the place-name Beth-hoglah, ‘‘house of 
(the) partridge,’? Josh. 15:6, and in the personal name Hoglah, Num. 
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sparrow,”*® falcon,”’ bird of prey,°* lizard,®® dolphin,’°° worm,’™ 
bee,’°? fly,’ flea,*** hornet,’®® locust,’®* and scorpion.’ 

The Deuteronomic construction of the second Commandment 
forbidding any one to make a graven image in the likeness of 
anything that is in the heaven or on earth, or in the waters 
under the earth’®* clearly implies the existence at that time of 
a heathen cult, long held under the ban by national religion, 
which was then showing signs of decay.*°? The worship of sacred 
animals received a great impetus in Egypt about 1300 B. c. 
Whether this veneration was due to a renewal of the old primi- 
tive Egyptian animal cult or to the introduction of the Canaan- 
ite cult*’® is difficult to determine; but since foreign ideas 
readily found acceptance in Egypt at that time the latter alter- 
native may be regarded as true. Many places already cited 
bearing the names of animals surely belong to the pre-Israelite 


26:33, &e.; kore’, ‘‘partridge,’’ in the place-name ’En-hak-kdre’, ‘‘spring 
of the partridge,’’ Judg. 15:19; and in the personal name Kore’, 1 Chr. 
9:19, &e. 

®*6reb, ‘‘raven,’’? in the place-name Sir-‘dreb, Judg. 7:25. In the 
personal name ‘Oreb, Judg. 7:25. 

® sippor, ‘‘sparrow,’’ in personal names: Sippdr, Num. 22:2, &e.; Sip- 
porah, Ex. 2:21, &e. 

* *ayyah, ‘‘faleon,’’ in *Ayyah, Gen. 36:24, &e. 

S‘ayit, ‘‘bird of prey,’’ in placenames: ‘Etam, 2 Chr. 11:6; Sela‘ 
‘Etam, ‘‘cliff of (the) bird of prey,’’ Judg. 15:8, 11. 

® sab, ‘‘lizard,’’ in the personal name Sébebah, 1 Chr. 4:8; homet, 
‘‘kind of lizard,’’ in the place-name Humtah, Josh. 15:54. 

™ tahash, ‘‘dolphin,’? (Arabic, tuhas) in the place-name Ty-h-sy, 
Breasted, ARE., ii. § 797. In the personal name, Tahash, Gen. 22:24. 

1 t6la‘, ‘‘worm,’’ in the personal name Tola‘, Judg. 10:1, &e. 

™ deborah, ‘‘bee,’’ in the personal name Deborah, Gen. 35:8, &e. 

™ zebiib, ‘‘fly,’’? in the divine name Ba‘ al-zebib, 2 K. 1:2, &e. 

14 par‘ dsh, ‘‘flea,’’? in the personal name Par‘ dsh, Ezr. 2:3, &e. 

™ sir‘ah, ‘‘hornets,’’ in the place-name Sarha, Knudtzon, 273:21 — 
Sar‘ah, Josh. 15:33; and in the personal name Serii‘ah, 1 K. 11:26. Cp. 
Ex. 23:28, where the hornet is referred to as a divine agent in driving out 
the enemy. 

* hagab, ‘‘locust,’’ in personal names: Hagab, Ezr. 2:46; Hagaba’, 
Neh. 7:48, probably — Hagabah, Ezr. 2:45. 

 ¢akrab, ‘‘seorpion,’’ in the place-name, Ma‘aleh ‘Akrabbim, Judg. 
1:36, &e. 

2% Deut. 4:16 ff. 

7 Smith, RS., pp. 357 ff. 

1° Breasted, HE., p. 460. 
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period, and therefore confirm this observation. Gray’s analysis 
of Old Testament proper names is, therefore, very significant at 
this point. Of the whole number of animal names in the Old 
Testament about one-third are place-names''; one-third are 
clan-names,'”? and therefore old; and the remaining third are 
of individuals, of which only eight are Hebrews living after the 
time of David.1* It is also worthy of notice that all the places, 
except four, bearing animal names were situated south of She- 
chem, and mostly in the territory of Judah.*** Meyer comes to 
the conclusion that this territory was once inhabited by the 
Horites, and that their practice of naming persons and places 
after animals accounts for these survivals.**® 

From the many facts that have been presented in the fore- 
going the following significant inferences may be drawn: These 
facts, even exclusive of the personal names, force one to the 
conclusion that animals were mostly associated with some deity, 
either directly, or indirectly, through the deity’s dwelling-place. 
For instance, the place where the animal was worshipped was 
indicated by the animal place-name, or the ritual of the cere- 
mony. Thus the bull, goat, antelope, horse, lion, sheep, gazelle, 
pig, dove, eagle, jackal, and serpent'*® were sacred to some form 
of the Semitic mother-goddess. She was the ba‘alat who gave 
animal increase and who actuated all the animal movements and 
characteristics revered by man. In regard to the dwelling- 
places of animal ba‘als or ba‘alats, the serpent, kid, antelope, 
leopard, and partridge are connected with the nomenclature of 
sacred waters which often were sacred to ‘Ashtart; the goat and 
the stag are connected similarly with mountains usually sacred 
to the ba‘als; the lamb, stag, and leopard, with Beth places; 
and the heifer, cow, gazelle, lion, horse, ass, goat, fox, stag, hyena, 
partridge, lizard, scorpion, and wolf with other sacred places or 
localities. Certain sanctuaries consecrated certain animals to 
a holy use. The antelope, bull, ass, heifer, ram, sheep, kid, and 
pig were sacrificed; the antelope, bull, gazelle, lion, mouse, and 


4 Gray, p. 112. 

™ Tbid., p. 98. 

"8 Tbid., pp. 98, 113. 

“4 Tbid., pp. 106, 107. 

"5 Meyer, § 467. 

“8 See Barton’s list in Hebraica, x. pp. 72, 73. 
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serpent were sometimes kept alive for holy purposes within 
certain sacred precincts. 

Among the Canaanites, as among the Semites generally, there 
was a marked intimacy between the trio, deity, man, and beast. 
The deity was supreme, and was unique in this trio for he 
imparted blood, breath, and power to man. Deity created man 
and beast both out of the dust of the ground,"* gave to both 
souls which resided in the blood,"*® and endowed both with the 
powers of activity, endurance, reproduction, and, in the cases 
of the ass and the serpent, with speech. The blood of all sacri- 
ficial animals was regarded as sacred to the deity, and could 
not therefore be eaten.’’® In certain physical and instinctive 
endowments every sacred animal apparently was, in one point 
or another, superior to man; hence this outstanding excelling 
characteristic would naturally call forth the reverence and 
admiration of man. Thus the strength of the bull and of the 
ass, the ferocity of the lion and of the leopard, the reproductive- 
ness and utility of the ox and of the sheep, the fleetness of the 
antelope and of the horse, and the subtlety of the serpent were 
ascribed to the animating ba‘al or ba‘alat possessing these ani- 
mals. Probably each clan named itself after that animal which 
it chose for a totem, seeking thus to secure for itself the revered 
characteristic dominant in that animal. Thus the life of the 
tribe was identified with that of its animal-totem, which unity 
of life was so close that the life of the latter must be enhanced 
in order to insure the life of the clan; so that as a consequence 
the totem-animal was regarded as sacred and might not be eaten. 
In the amalgamation of tribes, which necessarily followed the 
periods of conquest and settlement, the totemistic tribal differ- 
ences persisted with characteristic religious conservatism, and, as 
a result, the number of sacred or totemistic animals was greatly 
augmented. Through the lapse of time and the consequent evo- 
lution of religious conception these tabooed animals came to be 
explained as unclean. This is probably the best explanation for 
the uncleanness which the Hebrews attributed to the pig. Out 
of the total list of tabooed animals, which the Hebrews explained 
as unclean,’ one-third are found in proper names. 

“7 Gen. 2:7, 19. 

"8 Deut. 12:23. 


™ Deut. 12:16. 
2 Deut. 14:7 ff.; Lev. 11:4 ff. 
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Alongside of this totemistic development there appears to 
have been a religious conception of quite a different sort, namely, 
that implicit in the sacramental communal offering, in which 
the sacred animal is, in a solemn ceremony, eaten with the pur- 
pose probably on the part of the worshipper of incorporating, 
according to the distinctive nature of the animal, physical virtue 
into his being.’*!_ This hypothesis would easily account for the 
‘‘elean’’ beasts listed in the Hebrew law, of which number nine 
out of eleven are contained in known proper names. 

As the old religion came gradually to be stripped of its mate- 
rial aspects through the ascendancy of spiritual religion, the 
sanctity which attached to animals either disappeared, or was 
absorbed into the conceptions of prominent deities, or left its 
relics in the evidences which have already been cited. 


“ Smith, RS., pp. 124 ff.; Jevons, F. B., An Introduction to the His- 
tory of Religion, pp. 96 ff. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


PANTHEON: GODS OF THE INNER CONSCIOUSNESS 


II. The gods of the inner consciousness, which were generally 
known as rihdth, ‘‘spirits,’’ received their deification from the 
belief that divine powers took possession of men, and manifested 
themselves through their various emotional and intellectual 
activities. The gods of this type which are definitely known 
to have belonged to this period are Gil, ‘‘rejoicing,’’ and ’On, 
‘*strength.’’ Both appear as elements in personal names: the 
former in ’Abi-Gail, ‘‘father is Gil,’’* and Giloh,? and the lat- 
ter in the name of a Canaanite sanctuary Beth-’On, ‘‘house of 
’On,’’ which, for orthodox reasons, was changed to Beth-’awen,* 
‘*house of idolatry.”’ The names of a Horite chief,* of a city,® 
and of two Hebrews® appear also to contain this element. 

Other gods of this type are not preserved in proper names, 
yet we may presume from these instances and from many sur- 
viving traces in the Old Testament that all the various mental 
and emotional states were controlled by their respective pre- 
siding genii. Thus the spirits of ra‘ah,’ ‘‘evil,’’ kin’ah,’ ‘‘jeal- 
ousy,’’ zeniinim,® ‘‘lusts,’’ ‘awefim,’ ‘‘errors,’’ sheker,™ 
‘‘lying,’’ keshath,? ‘‘sorrow,’’ mishpat,* ‘‘judgment,’’ tar- 
demah,* ‘‘deep sleep,’’ hokmah,* ‘‘wisdom,’’ gebirah,'* 


*1 Sam. 25:14; 1 Chr. 2:16 = ’Abi-Gal, 2 Sam. 17:25. 
* Josh. 15:51, &e. 

* Hos. 4:15, &e. 

*’Onam, Gen. 36:23, &e. 

5?70On, Num. 16:1. 

* *Onam, 1 Chr. 2:26, 28; ’Onan, Gen. 38:4, &e. 
* Judg. 9:23; 1 Sam: 16:15. 

SNum. 5:14. 

® Hos. 4:12; 5:4. 

Ts. 19:14. 

u1 K, 22:22. 

2 An adjective preceding ru’ah: 1 Sam. 1:15. 
Ts. 4:4; Mic. 3:8. 

“Ts. 29:10. 

* Deut. 34:9. 

* Mic. 3:8. 
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‘‘might,’’ koah,'" ‘‘power,’’ ’aph,'* ‘‘anger,’’ pahad, ‘‘fear,’’?® 


and probably an indefinite number of similar names may have 
originally belonged to this list. 


“ Zech. 4:6. 
8 Gen. 30:2, &e. 
© 31:42, 53. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


PANTHEON: DEPARTMENTAL GODS 


III. The departmental deities, or gods of human life, gen- 
erally show, in respect to nature, sphere of activity, and manner 
of revelation, a marked contrast to the ba‘als and to the gods 
of the inner consciousness. Gods of this class, as has been 
pointed out, presided over all the experiences and events of 
human life, such as tribal and national affairs, birth, marriage, 
death, and matters relating to the conduct of life. The most 
striking contrast between the ba‘als and the departmental dei- 
ties is observed in the inability of the former and in the ability 
of the latter to move from place to place. The ba‘als—while 
distinguishable in the Semitic mind from their fetishes—were 
conceived of as having no activity apart from their abodes; 
while, on the other hand, the departmental deities, at least those 
who became tribal gods, were thought of as accompanying the 
tribe in all its movements. However, this line of cleavage 
between these two classes of gods is sometimes obscure; but this 
fact may point to the conclusion that many tribal gods were 
originally ba‘als. This is clearly seen in the case of Yahweh, 
the tribal god of Israel, who was once the ba‘al of Horeb; and 
in that of Adad, the storm ba‘al who, for the Egyptians, became 
a war-god. The complete change of the functions of a nature- 
god to a tribal god required, in the instance of Yahweh, cen- 
turies of Israel’s residence in Canaan.1 When once Yahweh 
became native to Canaan, he was no longer the god of Horeb. 
Gods of this kind, when possessing some authority over a city, 
were thought to flee if the city suffered a reverse at the hands 
of its enemies.” 

The mobility of a god of this character is seen also in the 
deity’s iconic symbol which he was thought to accompany. Thus, 
if the city’s chief idol was captured, the city was rendered 
godless. The stolen image of Shamash was as much a boon to 


1 Deut. 33:2; 1K. 19:8. 
* Knudtzon, 134:4 ff. 
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the robbing king of Hatte as it was a loss to the robbed governor 
of Katna.* The healing virtues of Ishtar and the protecting 
powers of Amon-Re were thought to accompany their respective 
images: the former being sent to the queen of Egypt,* and the 
latter being carried by Wenamon on a business trip to Gebal.® 
Laban’s teraphim,° or other portable idols," Micah’s image, the 
ark of Israel,® the images which the Philistines carried to bat- 
tle,?° and all amulets worn on the person show that the presence 
of the god accompanied his image, whether carried by friends 
or stolen by enemies. 

The relation of a deity to his tribe was a very close and inti- 
mate one. This intimacy and identity of interests is clearly 
observed in the frequent coincidence of the name of the deity 
with that of the tribe, for example, Dan, ‘Anath, Edom, Esau, 
Gad, Gatuum, Ashur, ete. Often the very name of the tribe 
expresses an affirmation of deity in respect to its god; as 
Yabn’el, ‘‘he who builds is god,’’ Yisra-’el, Yishma-’el, Ydseph- 
’el, Yerahme-’el, ete.11 The deity was so intimately a part of 
his tribe that the misfortune of one involved that of the other. 
The god was victor or vanquished according as his tribe won 
or lost in battle. Accordingly we see the reason for the oft- 
repeated injunction that Israel devote to utter destruction all 
the hostile tribes of Canaan.1*. It was carried out to the letter, 
particularly in those instances where the worship of the strange 
god was thought to be antagonistic to Yahweh. Later the rigid- 
ity of the law was softened by various modifications.” 

This identification of the tribe with its chief deity was based 
upon kinship or physical blood-relationship. It may be inferred 


* Knudtzon, 55:55 ff. 

*HDB., i. p. 181b. 

* Breasted, ARE., iv. § 570. 

°Gen. 31:19, 29 ff. 

* Knudtzon, 129:51. 

* Judg. 18. 

°1 Sam. 4:4 ff. 

2 Sam. 5:21. 

™ Meyer, Israeliten, pp. 296, 297. 

® Ex. 23:31-33. Cp. Deut. 13:13 ff. (12 ff.); Josh. 6:21, 24; 8:24 ff.; 
10:28; Judg. 20:48; 1 Sam. 15:8; Mie. 4:13. 

Num. 31:7; Deut. 2:34 ff.; 3:6 ff.; 20:13 ff.; Josh. 8:2, 27; Judg. 
21:10 ff. 
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from those instances where the tribes bore the name of its 
deity that the tribe considered itself descended from a deified 
eponym. The Moabites are called the sons and daughters of 
Kemosh,'t while Israel is Yahweh’s son.'* From the passages, 
‘‘who say to a stock, Thou art my father; and to a stone, 
Thou hast brought me forth’*® and ‘‘the rock that begat 
thee . . . god that gave thee birth,’’’ it appears that gods of 
stocks and stones were commonly thought of in terms of parent- 
hood. Moreover, places of worship were the favorite resorts 
of those seeking offspring. This boon was promised Jacob at 
Beth-el and Hannah at Shiloh. The rites of prostitution, so 
common in connection with the Canaanite sanctuaries, furnish 
additional evidence for the conclusion that this practice was an 
outgrowth of the conception that deity was the physical father 
or mother of man. Finally, the Canaanite personal names con- 
taining the elements ‘amm, ‘‘paternal uncle,’’** ’ab, ‘‘father,’’ 
"ah, ‘‘brother,’’ ben, ‘‘son,’’ and bath, ‘‘daughter,’’ express 
the idea of gods having divine kinship with men. 

The relation between the deity and the king is seen in the 
belief that the divine spirit was literally imparted to the latter 
when he was anointed for office with the sacred oil.1° This 
divine unction communicated super-human wisdom and strength 
to him for his task of leading his people to battle and of admin- 
istering justice. In a limited sense the king was divine, and 
received, as in the place of god, the homage of his subjects. 
This reverence for the kingly office is clearly observed in David’s 
refusal to lift up his hand against Yahweh’s anointed,”° in the 
king of Aram sending Naaman to the king of Israel for heal- 
ing,” in an instance in the Amarna letters where the king of 
Egypt is called god,” in the royal address ‘‘my lord, the king,’’** 


™ Num. 21:29. 

®Ts. 1:2 ff.; Hos. 11:1 ff. 

16 Jer. 2:27. 

* Deut. 32:18. 

** Ben-’Ozen; Ben-Anath; Bint-Anath, ‘‘daughter of Anath,’’ Breasted, 
HE. p. 449; Ben-Ana, Knudtzon, 170:37. 

* See p. 212. 

*°1 Sam. 24:7 (6); 26:11. 

12 K. 5:5-7. 

* Knudtzon, 152:1; 157:1, &. 

1 Sam. 24:9 (8); 2 Sam. 14:9, 12. 
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in the expression used in mourning, ‘‘Ah lord,’’** and in the 
identity of Yahweh’s throne with that of the king.” 

Deities, in their dealings with men, were benevolent or malevo- 
lent according as they were, or were not, fittingly worshipped. 
If the tribe or any individual of it paid due homage to the chief 
deity, or to any other deity capable of granting favors, then 
the deity concerned exhibited his power on behalf of his wor- 
shippers. Thus, gods of war gave victory in battle,*® or pro- 
tection in siege®*; gods of fertility, offspring**; and other gods, 
the gifts of healing,?® ‘‘fulness of power,’’*® and protection, 
ete. The old Canaanite theophorous names are pregnant with 
meaning in expressing the attributes of deities and their benevo- 
lence toman. Thus, the deity is high, exalted, good, kind, strong, 
noble, friendly, righteous, abundant, delightful, and mighty; 
while, on the active side, the deity dwells, creates, knows, helps, 
fills, laughs, saves, sows, hastens, protects, heals, gathers, sees, 
contends, blesses, and gives joy, deliverance, and strength. On 
the other hand, if the gods were slighted or disobeyed in any 
way, the malevolent side of their natures was displayed in send- 
ing upon their subjects such misfortunes as barrenness, miscar- 
riage,*? defeat in battle,** captivity,** and death. 

The symbolic representations of the departmental gods, as we 
know especially in the case of ‘Ashtart, attained to a degree of 
embellishment not reached by the sacred stone fetishes; which 
fact may favor the conclusion that the graven and molten images, 
so common at the high places, were especially confined to the 
representations of gods of this class. It is easy to see, however, 
that the line of cleavage may not always be free from obscurity. 

The divine titles and names of gods known at this time, in 

*4 Jer. 22:18; 34:5. 

1 Chr. 28:5; 2 Chr. 9:8. 

*° Judg. 11:11, 30, 39. 

72 K. 3:27. 

Gen. 18:1-12; 28:13; 49:25; Ex. 23:26; Judg. 13:7. 

* See pp. 19, 49. 

*° Knudtzon, 86:4. 

Gen. 31:29, 33, 42; 46:1 ff. 

* Hos. 9:14; ep. 9:11. 

82 Sam. 24:13. 

saat) ee 
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addition to those of the foregoing period, are considered in 
the following pages. 

TITLES. Melek. A god bearing the title ham-Melek, ‘‘the 
king,’’ but pointed in the Massoretic text with the bosheth vowels 
to express contempt, as ham-Molek,*> was worshipped at least 
during the latter part of this period; for the Deuteronomist 
brands this cult as Canaanite,** and Jeremiah identifies the god 
with a Canaanite ba‘al.**7 Only two sanctuaries in the Hebrew 
period are known to have retained the Canaanite cult of ham- 
Melek, namely, Bamath hat-Tephath,** or Bamath-hab-ba‘al, in 
the valley of Ben-Hinnom south of Jerusalem,*® and Beth-el.*® 
The distinguishing rite of this cult of making a son or a daugh- 
ter ‘‘to pass through fire to ham-Melek,’’** or ‘‘pass over to 
ham-Melek,’’** is probably best explained as a devoting of chil- 
dren to the god** by offering them as burnt-offerings.** The chil- 
dren were probably slain before they were offered, since Jere- 
miah’s reference to the people defiling the valley of Ben-Hinnom 
with the blood of innocents is mentioned in connection with 
burning children in the fire,*® and since Isaac was to have been 
slain before he was offered as a burnt-offering.*® Moreover, 
Psalm 106:37, 38 is conclusive: ‘‘Yea, they sacrificed their 


sons and their daughters unto demons, and shed innocent blood, 
Even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, whom they 
sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan.’’ The deity according to 
this reference seems to have been represented by an image of 
some kind before which the offerings of the blood of innocents, 


*® Except in 1 K. 11:7 where it is simply Molek. 

* 2 K. 16:3; ep. Ps. 106:37, 38. 

* Jer. 19:5. 

Ts. 30:33; Jer. 7:31. 

® Jer. 19:2; 32:35. 

“Am. 7:13, ‘‘sanctuary of ham-Melek.’’ 

* Deut. 18:10; 2 K. 16:3; 17:17, 31; 21:6; 23:10; Jer. 32:35; Ezek. 
20:31; 23:37. 

“Lev. 18:21. 

“See Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, and Skinner, 
in Century Bible, on 2 K. 16:3; Frazer, p. 401. 

“Ps. 106:37, 38; Jer. 19:5; Ezek. 16:20; ep. Jer. 7:31. 

* Jer. 19:2, 4, 5. 

* Gen. 22:9, 10. 
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and the burnt-offerings of children*’ and the offerings. of oil 
and unguents*® were made. Prostitution may have been one of 
the rites.*° 

There can be no doubt that in the Hebrew period Yahweh 
came to be identified with ham-Melek, and was worshipped under 
the title ‘‘the king’’ with the rites that originally belonged to 
the cult of the Canaanite ham-Melek. It is significant that Yah- 
weh is often called ‘‘king.’”° 

It is doubtful if Milcom,*' the god of the Ammonites, whose 
cult Solomon honored by erecting for it a high place on the 
‘‘mountain of destruction,’’*? had anything to do with ham- 
Melek, at least during the Hebrew period. However, the simi- 
larity of names MLK and MLKM possibly intimate an ultimate 
common origin. It is probable that MLKM is a divergent form, 
a dialectic variation of the original Melek or Milk, as for exam- 
ple, Melkart of Tyre®* and Malak-bel of Palmyra.** 

Adon, ‘‘lord,’’ may have been used as a title of deity in the 
preceding period; but at any rate it appears in this period as 
an appellation for an otherwise unknown Semitic god whose 
worship was early widespread throughout the Semitie world.®° 
Adon appears in the Amarna personal name Aduna*® and as a 


divine title in many personal names in the Old Testament,*" and 
in Phoenician,®** Punic,®® Nabatean,°° and Hebrew inscrip- 


* Jer. 19:4, 5. 

“Ja, 57 20. 

“Lev. 20:5; 2 K. 17:17; Ps. 106:39. 

Ts. 6:5; 44:6; Jer. 8:19; Mic. 2:13. 

31 K. 11:5, 33; 2 K. 23:13; Malkam, 2 Sam. 12:30; 1 Chr. 20:2; 
Jer. 49:1, 3; Am. 1:15; Zeph. 1:5. 

1 K. 11:33; 2 K. 23:13. Milcom is probably intended for Molech in 
1 K. 11:7. 

°° — MLK-KRT = ‘‘Milk of (the) city.’’ 

Consult HDB. under ‘‘Molech’’; Benzinger, p. 364; Moore, in JBL., 
xvi. 1897, pp. 161 ff.; Nowack, ii. pp. 305 ff.; Toy, Ezekiel, on 16:21; 
Cooke, pp. 268 ff., 300. 

5 See p. 94. 

King of Irkata, Knudtzon, 75:25; 140:10. 

% *Adoni-bezek, Judg. 1:5, &e.; ’Adoni-Sedek, Josh. 10:1, &e.; *Adoni- 
kam, Ezr. 2:13, &.; ’Adoni-ram, 1 K. 4:6, &.; *’Adoni-Yahi, 1 K. 1:8, 
&e.; ’Adoni-Yah, may have stood originally for ’Arawenah, 2 Sam. 24:16. 

* ’*ShMN-’DN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 229; ’DN-’ShMN, ’DN-B‘L, p. 208; 
’DN-PLT, ’DN-ShMSh, p. 209; Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 352. 
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tions. Moreover, not only was this title, *Addénay, applied in 
many cases directly to Yahweh, but its vowels were applied by 
the Massoretes, for the purpose of reading, to the ineffable 
name Yahweh itself. 

Dan, ‘‘judge,’’ was also used appellatively for deities since 
it appears as an element in Assyrian® and in Amarna®™ personal 
names, affirming, in the former, the divine nature of the sun- 
god Shamash; and, in the latter, that of Adad. Moreover, the 
place-names Dan® and Mahaneh-Dan,* ‘‘eamp of Dan’’—both 
probably of Canaanite origin—and the tribal name Dan™ which 
probably is a hypocoristicon®’ for some such original compound 
name as Dani-’el® and ’Abi-Dan™® add confirming parallels 
from the Old Testament. A personal name in a Nabatean"™ 
and another in a Palmyrene inscription™ also contain this theo- 
phorous element. The title of judge is frequently attributed to 
Yahweh. 

‘Elyon, ‘‘highest,’’ (?) is the title of the unnamed god 
worshipped by Melchizedek, the priest-king of Salem. As 
a title it was applied by the Hebrews also to Yahweh.‘* Accord- 
ing to Philo of Byblos’ there was a Phoenician deity bearing 
the name of Elioun, called ‘‘the most High.’ 

Kosh, ‘‘lord,’’* as a divine title is revealed in the river- 


°° "DN-BL, Ldzb., HNE., p. 208; *DN-B‘L, Ldzb., EPH. ii. p. 403. 

© B‘L-’DN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 240. 

% *DN-Sh‘, ibid., p. 209; *DN-M‘S, Lazb., EPH. i. p. 352. 

® ?Adonay, Gen. 15:2, &e. 

* Ashur-dan, Dayan-Asher. 

* Addu-dani, Knudtzon, 292:3; 295:3. 

® Gen. 14:14; ep. Danya‘an (?), 2 Sam. 24:6. 

 Judg. 13:25; 18:12. 

Gen. 30:6; Ex. 31:6, &e. 

* Cp. Amon, Jehu, Jacob, Joseph. 

<< Judge is god,’’? 1 Chr. 3:1, &.; Ezek. 14:14, &e. 

7¢¢Pather is Judge,’? Num. 1:11, &e. 

™ DNY-’L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 256. 

® DN-’L, ibid. 

% dayyan, ‘‘judge,’’ 1 Sam. 24:16 (15); Ps. 68:6 (5). 

™ °RL ‘Elyon, Gen. 14:18, &e. 

™ Num. 24:16; Deut. 32:8; 2 Sam. 22:14; Ps. 7:18 (17), &e.; Is. 
14:14; Lam. 3:35, 38. 

 Kuseb., Praep. Evang. i. 36; ep. ‘LYN’, Ldzb., HNE., p. 341. 

™ From Arabie Kis. See Peiser, in ZAW., xvii (1897), pp. 348 ff. 


18 
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name Kishén mentioned by Thutmose III"* and Judges”; pos- 
sibly in the names of the two towns, Kishydn*® and ’El-Kosh ;** 
in those of two Edomite kings*?; and in other personal names 
from Hebrew,** Nabatean,** and Arabic* sources. Kusha’ in 
late times, if not earlier, was a Nabatzan deity.*® 

’Addar, ‘‘noble,’’ may safely be considered a divine title, 
since the term is preserved in Palestinian nomenclature begin- 
ning as early as the time of Thutmose III*’ and including later 
the name of a district of the Amarna period*®* and place-names 
mentioned by Sheshonk,*® the Old Testament,°® and Phoenician 
inseriptions.*: Moreover, one Old Testament,®? one Phoenician,*® 
and two Punie®* personal names with possible Assyrian® and 
Babylonian®® parallels add confirming evidence. 

Ham, ‘‘father-in-law,’’ because of its occurrence in four 
Hebrew personal names,** may have also been a title. 


*S No. 37, MVG., 1907, p. 16. 

* Judg. 4:7, &e. 

© Josh. 19:20, &e. 

* Nah. 1:1. 

© Ka-ush-ma-la-ka, Ka-ush-gab-ri, kings of Edom in the time of Tiglath- 
pileser III and Esarhaddon respectively, KAT.*, p. 472. 

® Bar-kés, Ezr. 2:53; Kash-Yahi, 1 Chr. 15:17 = Kishi, 1 Chr. 6:29 
(44); Kish, 1 Sam. 9:1, &e. 

“ KYShW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 363. 

® Wellh., p. 67. 

* KYShH, Ldzb., HNE., p. 363; Cooke, p. 234; KYSh’, Ldzb., HNE., 
p. 363; Cooke, p. 219. 

8s *.q-r’-’ — ’Addar, Breasted, ARE., iv. § 716; ’A-ti-ru, No. 14, Miller, 
in MVG., 1907, p. 11 = Hasar-’addar, ‘‘enclosure of Addar,’’ Num. 34:4 
= ’Addar, Josh. 15:3. 

8 Aduri, Knudtzon, 256:24. 

® *-d-rw-m’-m, Breasted, ARE., iv. § 712— ’Addrayim, in Judah, 2 
Chr. 11:9. 

%* Ataroth, Num.. 32:34, &¢.; ‘Atardth-’addar, Josh. 16:5; 18:13=— 
‘Ataroth, Josh. 16:2. 

™ RSh-’DR, Ldzb., HNE., p. 370. 

® ?Addar, 1 Chr. 8:3. 

*% *DR-MLK, Ldzb., HNE., p. 209. 

* "DR-B‘L, ’DR-(H)MN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 209. 

% *Adram-melek, god of Sepharvaim, 2 K. 17:31; son of Sennacherib, 
2 K. 19:37. 

% ZA., 1907, pp. 256 ff. 

* Ham, Gen. 5:32, &e.; Hami-Tal, 2 K. 23:31, &.; Hem-Dan, Gen. 
36:26; Hammi-’el, 1 Chr. 4:26. 
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Besides the special gods who presided over the events of life, 
namely, ’Ashtart, Ya, She’ol, Ya‘akob, and ’Amor, previously 
treated, whose cults continue through this period, the following 
gods are to be noticed: 


Since ‘Ashtart continued to be worshipped throughout this 
period with increasing popularity, it seems best to notice 
the evidence and the distinctive features of her cult belonging 
to this and to the following periods. The appearance of images 
and plaques of this goddess in all the levels that belong to this 
period,** if not to the former,®® is very significant. Even before 
the fourteenth century B. c. this goddess, under the name of 
Ashirat, revealed herself at Taanach.° Judging from the 
maternal traits which characterize the image of the mother-god- 
dess found in all the levels throughout Palestine, it may be 
assumed that her nature remained unchanged from early times. 
She was the giver of offspring, and therefore answered the pray- 
ers of would-be mothers who sought her shrines.’*' - She required, 
by the rite of circumcision, the consecration of the male’s repro- 
ductive powers,’°? and she demanded the sacrifice of the first 
born of men’® and of animals.*** The function which the early 
Semites ascribed to the mother-goddess of giving fertility to 
plant and tree came, through economic causes, to be usurped by 
the ba‘als; while the same function in man and animal remained 
within her sphere of authority, hence the close connection that 
has already been mentioned between ’Ashtart and the ba‘als.1% 

From her office as mother-goddess to that of patroness of 
sexual love, the step was only a short one. In this latter rdle 
her character is most clearly revealed in both literary and 
archeological sources. In Egypt, whither her cult was carried 
by Semitic settlers and slaves, she was named ‘‘Kedesh,’’ a syno- 
nym for temple-harlot; and she was pictured standing naked 

* See p. 197. 

See pp. 90 ff. 

1” According to a clay tablet found at Taanach, Sellin, p. 108. 

1 This function was absorbed by Yahweh in the case of Jacob, Hannah, 
Sarah, Rachel, ete. In Phoenicia it was thought that the gods gave seed 
to men, CIJS., i. 3, 11. 

12 See pp. 52, 53. 

8 See p. 209. 

1 See* p. 209. 

5 See pp. 235, 236. 
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and face-front on a lion, and holding, to symbolize both the 
peril and charm of her cult, a snake in one hand and a lotus 
flower in the other.1°° As Kedesh her name is preserved in the 
names of four Canaanite cities which must have been centers 
of her worship.’°’ Kedesh appears with Rashpw and the old 
ithyphallic Min in an Egyptian triad. In agreement with these 
representations the images and plaques of ‘Ashtart found in 
all the tells represent her naked or thinly veiled, with promi- 
nent breasts, adorned with necklace or earrings, or both, often 
holding a serpent and a flower, and in some cases a tambourine— 
another symbol of her charm.'°S ‘Ashtart, because of her iden- 
tity in nature and characteristics with the Egyptian goddess of 
love, naturally became merged with Hathor. Thus Hathor was 
called the queen of Byblos,*°® and was probably the same to the 
Phoenicians as ‘Ashtart. In consequence of this merging, ‘ Ash- 
tart, as is shown by the pictured wig and head-dress in many 
images, took on some of Hathor’s features; while, on the other 
hand, Hathor, by being represented with horns, revealed influ- 
ences of ‘ Ashtart. 

The influence of ‘Ashtart, during her supremacy in Canaan, 
left its traces in Egypt in art motives and monumental records ; 
while in Canaan itself survivals of her cult appear in the name 
of the ancient city, ‘Ashtarti° and in the personal name ‘ Abd- 
‘Ashtart..“ Moreover, her cult is often mentioned or implied in 
the Old Testament. Here her name seldom occurs in the singu- 
lar but mostly in the plural form ‘Ashtardth which, in some 
eases at least, intentionally identified the local goddesses with 
‘Ashtart.’"* In other cases the name, originally in the singular, 


*° Miiller, p. 314. 

*" Kd-sh, Breasted, ARE., iii. § 308, &. = Kidshi, Knudtzon, 151:60 = 
Kedesh, in Naphtali, Josh. 12:22, &e.; Kedesh, in Issachar, 1 Chr. 6:57 
(72); Kedesh, in South Judah, Josh. 15:23. 

** See p. 197. 

°° Miiller, pp. 189, 314. 

10 ¢ 4-s-ti-ra-tu, Miiller, pp. 162, 313— Ashtarti, Knudtzon, 197:10; 
256:21 — ‘ Ashtardth, Deut. 1:4; Josh. 9:10; 12:4; 13:12, 31; 1 Chr. 
6:56(71) = Be‘ eshterah — Beth-‘ Ashtarah, Josh. 21:27 = Ashterdth Kar- 
naim, Gen. 14:5 = Karnaim, Am. 6:13 = Carnaim, 1 Mace. 5:26; 2 Mace. 
12:21. 

™ Knudtzon, 63:3; <Abdi-Ash(rta), 82:23. 

™ Judg. 2:13; 10:6; 1 Sam. 7:4; 12:10. 
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was altered for obvious reasons by orthodox scribes. Thus in 
the text the name was either supplanted by bosheth, ‘‘shame- 
ful thing,’™® or was vocalized in the last two syllables with the 
vowels of ‘‘bosheth’’ making it ‘Ashtoreth’**; or was replaced 
by ’asherah, the sacred post that was dedicated to the goddess 
in the sanctuaries. This was probably carved into revolting 
shapes,’** and for that reason became later an object of ridicule. 
The rite of prostitution, so clearly manifest in the early Hebrew 
times, must have come down from still earlier times. It was par- 
ticipated in both by male and by female prostitutes, whose offices 
were then not regarded with contempt but with favor as essen- 
tial functions of religion, as they were elsewhere in the Semitic 
world.*?® 

‘Anath. Considering the warlike nature of this goddess, one 
would almost expect to find evidence that she was the feminine 
counterpart of Addu, or Resheph, but such is not. forthcoming. 
The etymology of the name, though doubtful, is best sought in 
‘and in the transitive sense of ‘‘to afflict’’**; since such a mean- 
ing is in perfect harmony with her nature as depicted on the 
Egyptian monuments where she wields a spear in her right hand 
and brandishes a club in her left. Once, along with ‘ Ashtart, 


she is called ‘‘the shield’’ of Ramses III.1** A royal war-horse 
bore the name ‘‘ Anath-is-satisfied’’*° and a royal dog, ‘‘ Anath- 
is-protection.’’*° As early as the time of Thutmose III this 
goddess was honored at Thebes by a priesthood,’2* but her most 
marked influence over Egyptian life was exerted from the time 
of the nineteenth dynasty onward. Her name won favor in the 
royal family, for Ramses II’s daughter bore the name ‘‘Bint- 


"8 Jer. 11:13; Hos. 9:10. 

™] OK, 11:5. 

™ See p. 185. There can be no separate goddess ’Asherah, as ’Asherah 
and ‘Ashtaréth are used interchangeably with ba‘al. Cp. Judg. 2:13; 
10:6; 1 Sam. 7:4 with Judg. 3:7 (’Asherdth); [1 K. 18:19 (’Asherah)]; 
2 K. 23:4, 

™ See pp. 216 ff. 

7 Cp. 1 K. 11: 39; ep. Assy. end, ‘‘to do violence to’’; Palmyrene 
‘anni, ‘‘oppress.’’ 

"8 Breasted, ARE., iv. § 105. 

"® Thid., iii. § 84. 

™ Thid., § 467. 

121 Miiller, p. 313. 
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‘Anath.’’!*2. Moreover, votive seals, belonging to the reign of the 
same king, have been found in Egypt in no small numbers.’ 
Besides being carried to Egypt, probably through Canaanite 
captives, the cult of this goddess reached Cyprus, where, in a 
votive inscription as late as the fourth century B. c., she is called 
the ‘‘strength of life.’’*4 On Palestinian soil, however, the evi- 
dence of her worship is preserved only in Canaanite geographi- 
eal'*®> and personal'*® names, which appear first in the time of 
Thutmose ITI and continue on through the Amarna period down 
to the time of Sheshonk. The Old Testament mentions again 
the place Beth-‘ Anath,** adding another place of the same name 
from Judah,'** besides recording another urban’*® and two 
personal namesakes*®® of the goddess. ‘Anath cannot be identi- 
fied with the Babylonian Anatum, the consort of Anu.** A 
Phoenician goddess also bore the name ‘ Anath.'** 

’Edom, ‘‘maker,’’** was a Canaanite god since his name is 
associated with that of Shamash in the place-name Shemesh- 
’Edom, mentioned in the lists of Thutmose III.5* ’Eddm is 
probably to be identified with the eponym-ancestor of the 
Edomites.***> However, in Egypt, ’Edidm was regarded as a god- 
dess, being mentioned as the wife of Resheph, the lightning 


72 <¢daughter of Anath,’’ Breasted, HE., p. 449. 

28 Thid., p. 460. 

4 CIS., i. 95; Cooke, p. 80. 

% B’-t-*-n-t = Béth-Anath, Breasted, ARE., iii. § 114; Tun-Anat, 
Knudtzon, 53:43; Béth-Andth, Sheshonk’s list, No. 124. Breasted, ARE., 
iv. § 716. 

26 Anati, Knudtzon, 170:48; Ben-Anath, ‘‘son of ‘4>ah,’’? a Syrian 
sea-captain, Breasted, HE., p. 449. 

27 Josh. 19:38; Judg. 1:33. 

28 Béth-‘ Anoth, Josh. 15:59. 

129 ¢ Anathoth, Is. 10:30; ‘Anathdth instead of Hannathén, Josh. 19:14, 
ep. LXX Anathoth. 

19 ¢ Anath, Judg. 3:31, &.; ‘Anthdthi-Yah, 1 Chr. 8:24. 

1 Because 1. Anu is not prominent enough in Canaan. 2. Antum is 
insignificant in Babylonian religion. 3. Reading of Antum is uncertain. 
4, Anath has an initial guttural which was unknown in Babylon. 

2 Ldzb., HNE., pp. 172b, 344. 

*8 Cp. Assy. adamu. 

134 Sh’-my-sh-y-t’-my, No. 51, Breasted, ARE., ii. § 783n. 

3 Smith, RS., p. 42; Gen. 25:30. 
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god.** The name of this god, or goddess, found expression in 
the place-name ’-d-m-’ in Naphtali, mentioned in the list of 
Sheshonk I***7—a place which may have been included in the 
country of Udumu*** mentioned in the Amarna letters, or iden- 
tical with it; in the Old Testament place-names *Adamah,*’ 
"Admah,'*® ’Adomi-han-nekeb{" ’Adam,*” and Ma‘aleh’ 
"Adummim'*; and in Old Testament,** Phoenician,’* and 
Punic*™** personal names. 

‘Esaw, ‘‘maker,’’ may have been another name or form for 
*Edém just considered for the following reasons: 1. Both ‘Esaw 
and ’Edém were, according to two separate traditions, the orig- 
inal progenitors of the Edomites.‘*7 2. Both names appear to 
have the same root-meaning. 3. ’Edém in Egypt was associated 
with the lightning-god, Resheph,’** while ‘Esaw in Phoenician 
mythology was connected with the thunderbolt. 

To the Phoenicians, according to a myth preserved by Philo 
Byblos,*® ‘Esaw was known as Ousoés who had a quarrel with 
his twin brother Hypsuranios. The twins were mighty sons of 
Light, Fire, and Flame. Hypsuranios inhabited Tyre and con- 
trived to build huts out of reeds and rushes; while Ouseds was 
a mighty hunter who not only first made garments from the 


skins of hunted beasts, but also first discovered the art of ship- 
building. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that this myth 
is reflected in the story of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel. 
In the original Biblical narrative the wrestling angel was doubt- 


we ¢¢ 74-tu-ma, wife of Rshpu,’’ Miiller, p. 316. 

* Breasted, ARE., iv. § 714— ’Adamah, Josh. 19:36. 

*8 Knudtzon, 256:24. 

28° Josh. 19:36. 

Gen. 10:19, &e. 

1 The pass of ’Adami, Josh. 19:33. 

7 Josh. 3:16. 

8 The ascent of ’Adummim, Jos. 15:7, &e. 

4 ?Adam, Gen. 4:25, &¢.; ’Eddm—‘Esaw, Gen. 25:30; ‘Obed- 
’Edom, ‘‘servant of Edom,’’ 2 Sam. 6:10, &.; Abdodom, LXX 2 Chr. 
34:20 for ‘Abdon. 

18 9DM-YTN, Ldzb., HNE., p. 208. 

6 ¢ BD-’DM, ibid., p. 332. 

“Cp. Gen. 36:9, 43 with 36:1, 8, 19. 

8 See Resheph, p. 237. 

1” Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 10, pp. 34 f. 
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less none other than the god ‘Esaw; and the weaker of the con- 
tending warriors, though not clearly stated in the present story, 
overcame the stronger by a trick.**° 

As ’Edém was regarded as a goddess in Egypt*** so ‘Asith 
appears to have been the feminine form of ‘Esaw. In a votive- 
offering inscription of the eighteenth dynasty this goddess is 
associated with Kadesh, and is referred to as ‘ A-si-ti of the sand 
(desert).1°? Her picture on a rock in the desert near Redesieh 
represents her true character as a goddess of the chase, riding 
on a horse and holding a spear in one hand and a shield in the 
other.*> One Old Testament personal name may have come — 
from that of the goddess.'** 

Gad, ‘‘fortune,’’ was the god of fortune who brought good 
luck to his worshippers. His cult had a place in the religion 
of Canaan, Phoenicia,*> and Arabia.°* <A city near Mount 
Lebanon bearing the name Ba‘al-Gad'*’ might seem to favor the 
idea of a ba‘al of fortune; but since such an idea is foreign 
to the conception of ba‘al, the name is better explained with 
Stade,’°> as referring to the ba‘al of the territory occupied by 
the tribe of Gad,’*® as for example, Ba‘al Yehiidah.* The tribe 
of Gad which ‘‘dwelt in the land of ‘Ataroth from of.old,’’*™ 
and which had for its deity the original progenitor Gad,’® was 
probably an old Canaanite tribe adopted into the Israelite con- 
federacy..° Certain places of probable Canaanite origin,’ 
and many Semitic personal names surviving in the Old Testa- 


Gen. 32:24-30; ep. Meyer, Israeliten, p. 278 

*1 See ’Edém above. 

“2 Miiller, p. 317. 

8 Miiller, p. 316. 

4 Aseith, LXX for ‘ Ashwath, 1 Chr. 7:33. 

* Baethgen, pp. 76 ff. * 

1° Néldeke, in HERE., i. p. 662a; Wellh., p. 146. 

“7 Josh. 11:17, &.; see Paton, in HERE., ii. p. 289 ff. 

18 Stade, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, i. p. 272n; HERE., ii. p. 289b. 

we <éTand of Gad,’’?’ 1 Sam. 13:7; ep. Jer. 49:1. 

7 Emended text, 2 Sam. 6:2. 

1 MI., 10; Josh. 18:7, &e. 

7 Gen. 30:11, &e. 

*% Son of Jacob by concubine Zilpah, Gen. 30:10. 

1% Migdal-Gad, ‘‘tower of Gad,’’ Josh. 15:37; Ba‘al-Gad, Josh. 11:17; 
Dibon-Gad, Num. 33:45, 46. 
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ment,’® in Assyrian documents of the time of Sargon,’** in 
Phoenician,’*? Punic,’®* Neo-Punic,’®* Aramaic,’*° Palmyrene,’* 
Nabatean,’*? and Hebrew*™ inscriptions—all bearing the name 
of this god as a prominent element—show the widely extended 
influence of the worship of this god of fortune. As late as the 
Exile, Hebrew idolaters preferred to forsake Yahweh and his 
holy hill for preparing tables with sacrifices to Gad.*** 

Saray, or Sarah, ‘‘princess,’’ may have had some connection 
with Sharratu, ‘‘queen,’’ a title of the consort of the lunar 
god Sin of Haran,’ not only because the names are similar, but 
also because Haran is the traditional source whence sprang the 
Aramezan migration of which the Sarah-tribe was a part.’ 
Her worship came to be localized in a sacred cave at Hebron, 
where she was worshipped by the Hebrews and was later 
regarded by them as a tribal ancestress.*** Possibly her name 
exists in the tribal name Yisra-’el*** and in the personal names 
Sera-Ya'™® and ’Ahi-Shar.*° Furthermore, it is worthy of note 
that during the Persian period, the Nabatzans dwelling in North 
Arabia especially at Petra, and in the Hauran at Adra‘a and 
Bostra, had for their chief god and associated goddess Dhu- 
Shard, ‘‘possessor of Shara,’’ and Saryat respectively.** 
Dusares of Petra was a ba‘al who was thought to dwell in a black 


*% Gadi, 2 K. 15:14, 17; Gaddi, Num. 13:11; Gaddi-’el, Num. 13:10; 
‘ Az-Gad, Ezr. 2:12, &e. 

1° Gadi-Ya, Gadi-Ya, Gada, Gada-’, Gadi-ilu, Gadi-a, Gadi-i’, KAT.*, pp. 
479, 480. 

** GD-ShD, Ldzb., HNE., p. 249; GD-RM, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 353. 

“S GD-NM, GD-N‘M, GD-N‘ MT, Ldzb., HNE., p. 249. 

® GD-HShMM, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 353. 

1° GD-’L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 248; GD-NBW, ibid., p. 249. 

1 GD-<T‘, GD-RSW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 249; GD-‘T(’), Ldzb., EPH., 

. 414, 

2 GD-TB, Ldzb., HNE., p. 248. 

"8 Gaddi, Ldzb., EPH., p. 405. 

Ts, 65:11. 

8 KAT, p. 364. 

178 Gen. 12:5. 

17 Gen. 16:1, &e. 

18 Gen. 47:27, &e. 

1° 2 Sam. 8:17, &e. 

1991 K. 4:6. 

*1 Cooke, p. 218; CIS., ii. 197. 
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rectangular stone block, and through it to receive libations of 
blood. Whether Sary was the name of a fetish or of a locality 
is not known. In support of the latter view, however, three 
Arabic place-names may be cited.**? It may be that this ba‘al 
as well as his consort was, in name at least, a survival of the old 
Canaanite Saray. 

Yishak, ‘‘the laugher,’’ was the numen of the sacred ‘‘ well 
of seven’’ at Beer-sheba. He was possibly otherwise styled 
’El-‘dlam, ‘‘god of old time.’’ He appears to have been an 
oath-witnessing and covenant-confirming god; and one who 
created, by a peculiar laugh, a terrible dread among his ene- 
mies'®* and a feeling of protection among his worshippers.'** 

Sheol, ‘‘underworld,’’ the Canaanite equivalent of the Sume- 
rian Arali,’*> was the god of the underworld.*%* The name 
found expression in the old Canaanite place-names Beth- 
Sheol, ‘‘(the) house of Sheol,’’? and Mi-Sh’al, ‘‘ (the) place of 
Sheol,’’*? in the name of a sacred hill connected with early 
Hebrew history*®® as well as in the personal name Sha’il,’*® a 
native of the same place, and two other Hebrew personal 
names.*°° The frequent poetic personifications of Sheol, 
whether alone or in parallelism with Death, or the Pit, betray 


a lingering influence of the cult of this god. 

Muth, ‘‘death,’’ was another Canaanite name for the god 
of the underworld. This is shown by the use of mith as a per- 
sonification in the Old Testament’®! and by the occurrence of 


12 Wellh. pp. 48 ff. 

8'Whence ‘‘Fear of Isaac,’’?’ Gen. 31:42, 53; see Meyer, Israeliten, 
pp. 254 ff. 

4 yishak — ‘‘he laughs,’’ ep. Gen. 21:6. 

5 See p. 129. 

* Ba-ti-sha-’-ra, Thutmose III’s list, No. 110, Miiller, p. 193; MVG. 
1907, p. 29 = B’-t-sh’-r’-, Ramses III’s list, Breasted, ARE., iii. § 114= 
Bet-sha-el, Sheshonk’s list, Miller, pp. 164, 192. 

8? Mi-sh-’a-ra = Mi-Sh’al, No. 39, Miiller, p. 181. 

188 Gib‘ ath-Sha’il, ‘‘(the) hill of Sheol,’’? (1 Sam. 11:4; 15:34; Is. 
10:29) which according to 1 Sam. 10:5, is the same as Gib‘ ath-ha-’elohim, 
‘*the hill of God.’’ 

' Saul, 1 Sam. 9:2, &e. 

1° Methi-Sha’el, Gen. 4:18; Mi-Sha’el, Ex. 6:22, &e. 

' As Maweth, see pp. 131, 133. 
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this element in proper names. The name is an element in the 
Canaanite personal name Mut-ba‘lu*®?; in the Canaanite place- 
name Yar-Mith'**; in the Old Testament place-names ‘Az- 
Maweth,** or Beth-‘az-Maweth,®* which may also be Canaanite, 
and in the Hebrew personal names ’Ahi-Méth*®® and Yeri- 
Moth.** Mith cannot have had anything to do with the Egyp- 
tian goddess of the same name, because the latter attained to 
little importance in her own land, to say nothing of Palestine 
where even the more important Egyptian gods never left so 
much as a trace of their influence in the nomenclature. There 
was a god of this name also among the Phoenicians.’** 

Bala‘-’el, the ‘‘god who swallows,’’ or Bela‘-’el, ‘‘god of 
destruction,’ according to a justifiable correction of Beliya‘al, 
‘‘without use,’’ in the Massoretic text, was the name for the 
ruler of the underworld used by the Hebrews as is shown by its 
occurrence in poetic parallelism with Mith.*® Possibly the Old 
Testament personal name Bela‘? bears the god’s name. 

Sur, ‘‘rock,’’ came to be deified probably because a rock 
was dedicated as the conventional abode of a numen. In many 
Old Testament passages Sir is a designation of Yahweh,*” and 
in others, of a heathen god?°?; while in many other passages 


it is used as a figure of God’s defense and support of his people. 
Further evidence confirming the existence for this divinity arises 
from the occurrence of Siir in the Phoenician place-names 
SurruZ and SRY, in the Old Testament place-names, Beth- 


#2 ¢¢Death is lord,’’ Knudtzon 256:2, 5. 

78 Josh. 10:3, &e. 

14 Hizr. 2:24. 

% Neh. 7:28. 

761 Chr. 6:10 (25). 

171 Chr. 7:7, &e. 

8 Kuseb. Praep. Evang. i. 38. 

1 2 Sam. 22:5, 6 = Ps. 18:5, 6 (4, 5). 

2° Gen. 36:32, &e. 

1 Deut. 32:4, 15, 18, 31, 37; 1 Sam. 2:2; 2 Sam. 22:32, 47; 23:3; Ps. 
31:4 (3); 62:7, 8 (6, 7), &e.; Is. 17:10; 44:8; Hab. 1:12. 

2 Deut. 32:31; 1 Sam. 2:2; 2 Sam. 22:32; Is. 44:8. 

*8In Tell el Amarna Letters; — Egyptian Da-ru, Miiller, p. 185; — 
Sar (Tyre), 2 Sam. 5:11, &e. 

4 SRY, Ldzb., HNE., p. 359. 
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Sir, ‘‘house of Str,’’°> and Ser*°*; and in Old Testament,” 


; 
Punie,?°> Aramaic,”°* personal names. 

Kemosh may have been originally a Canaanite god; since 
the name is contained in Mi-Kmash, ‘‘place of Kemdsh.’’?"° 
He appears later as the Moabite national god,?"' being mentioned 
on the Moabite stone.*‘* For this cult Solomon erected a high 
place.*** 

Kin, or Kun, offers evidence of being a deity, since the name, 
or its variations, occurs in the Canaanite place-name Kunéa*"* 
and the personal name Kin-Anat***; in the Old Testament 
place-names Kinah?** and Kanah*""; in Kain,?** the eponym 
of the Kenites; in Old Testament,”*® Nabatean,?*° and Sin- 
aitic??!. personal names; and in the name of a Sabean 
divinity.?*? 

Sedek, ‘‘righteousness,’’ was at first a god, but later he 
appears to have become the mere attribute of some god or other. 
Sedek, is often used as an attribute of Yahweh.?** Evidence for 
the existence of this god is found in the Amarna personal name 
Rab-Zidki,* in the Canaanite personal names ’Adéni-Sedek,?** 
and Malki-Sedek,?** and in other personal names from Assyr- 


“° Josh. 15:58. 

* Ser, place-name, Josh. 19:35. 

°" Sir, Num. 25:15, &.; Siri-’el, Num. 3:35; Sdri-shadday, Num. 1:6, 
&e.; ’Eli-Siir, Num. 1:5. 

“S SR, SR-BM, Ldzb., HNE., p. 359. 

** BR-SR, Zenjirli, Panammu Inse. 1. 

* 1 Sam. 13:2, &e. 

*" Baethgen, pp. 13 ff., 238, 256. 

*2 Lines 3, 5, 9, 12, 13, 15, 17-19, 32, 33. 

81 K. 11:7, 33; 2 K. 23:13; Jer. 48:7. 

4 Knudtzon, 37:22. 

*“ Breasted, HE., p. 353. 

6 Josh. 15:22. 

** Josh. 19:28. 

8 Gen. 4:1, &e.; Judg. 4:11, &e. 

*° Kéndn, Gen. 5:13, &e. 

“*° KYNW, Ldzb., HNE., p. 362. 

= KYNW, ibid. 

= KYNN, CIS., iv. 8, 2. 

8 Jer. 23:6; 33:16. 

“* Knudtzon, 170:37. 

“> Josh. 10:1, 3. 

=° Gen. 14:18. 
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ian,??7 Old Testament,”** Moabite,?*® Phoenician,”*° Neo-Punie,?** 
Aramaic,”*? and Sabzan?** sources. 

Because of the frequent appearance of certain elements in 
proper names in the same relations with other accompanying 
elements as in well-known theophorous names, there is justifi- 
cation for the existence of the following deities: ‘Ezer, ‘‘help,’’ 
in Old Testament,”** Phoenician,”** Punic,** Aramaic,*** and 
Hebrew*** personal names ; Palet in the place-name Beth-Palet**® 
and in many Old Testament?*? and one Phoenician”*’ personal 
name; ‘Ad, or ‘Adah, ‘‘ornament,’’ in the place-name ‘Am- 
‘Ad** and in several Old Testament personal names***; Hud, 


‘‘majesty,’’ in many Old Testament personal names***; and 
Urash.*** 


=1 Zu-bi-si-id-ki; Si-id-ki-ilu, Assyr. eponym of 764 B. c., KAT, p. 474. 

=8 Sidkt-Yahi, 2 K. 24:17, &.; Sadok, 2 Sam. 8:17, &. Yehd-Sadak, 1 
Chr. 5:40 (6:14), &e. 

** KMSh-SDK, Ldzb., HNE., p. 297. 

°° SDK-MLK, ibid., p. 357. 

°° SDK, ibid., p. 357. 

8 SDK-RMN, ibid. 

8 SDK, CIS., iv. 287, 1, 2. 

4 ¢Ezer, Neh. 3:19, &.; ‘Ezer, 1 Chr. 7:21, &.; ‘Ezra’, Ezr. 7:1, &e.; 
‘Ezrah, 1 Chr. 4:17, &e.; ‘ Azgiir, Jer. 28:1, &.; ‘ Azar-’el, 1 Chr. 12:6, &e.; 
‘Azri-’el, Jer. 36:26, &e.; ‘Azar-Yah(u%), 2 K. 15:6, &.; ‘Ezrt, 1 Chr. 
27:26; ‘Azri-kam, 1 Chr. 3:23, &e. 

5° ZR, ‘ZR-B‘L, Ldzb., HNE., p. 338; ’*ShMN-‘ZR, ibid., p. 229; 
‘ZR, Ldzb., EPH., ii. p. 409. 

2 ¢ ZR-B‘L, ’ZR-B‘L, Lazb., HNE., p. 338; ‘ZR, Lazb., EPH., p. 358; 
MLERT- ZR, ibid., p. 357; B‘L-‘ ZR, Ldzb., HNE., p. 241. 

7 BS L-* ZR, ibid., p. 241. 

38 * ZR, ‘ZR-YHW, ibid., p. 338, Ldzb., EPH., i. p. 358; ’L-‘ ZR, Ldzb., 
HNE., p. 218. 

*® Béth-Palet, ‘‘house of Palet,’’ Josh. 15:27, &e. 

2 Pelet, 1 Chr. 2:47, &e.; Paltt, Num. 13:9, &e.; Piltay, Neh. 12:17; 
Palti-’el, 2 Sam. 3:15 = Palti, 1 Sam. 25:44; Pelat-Yah(u), Ezek. 11:1 
&e.; Yaphlet, 1 Chr. 7:33. 

* °DN-PLT, Ldzb., HNE., p. 209. 

22 ¢ Am-‘ Ad, Josh. 19:26. 

28 ¢ Adah, Gen. 4:19; ‘Ada-Yah(i%i), 2 Chr. 23:1, &e.; ‘Adi’el, 1 Chr. 

736, &.; ‘Iddd(’), 1 K. 4:14, &.; Yo-‘Ed, Neh. 11:7; ’El-‘ Ad, 1 Chr. 
7:21; ’El-‘ Adah, 1 Chr. 7:20. 

4 7 4bt-Hiid, 1 Chr. 8:3; ’*Ahi-Hiid, Num. 34:27; Abioud, LXX for 
*Abi-Yah, 1 Chr. 7:8; ’Ish-Hdd, 1 Chr. 7:18; ‘Ammi-Hid, 2 Sam. 13:37, 
&e.; Hod, 1 Chr. 7:37; Hdda-we-Yahi, 1 Chr. 3:24, &.; Hdd-Yah, Neh. 
7:43; Hddi-Yah, 1 Chr. 4:19, &e. 

* Abdi-Urash, ‘‘servant of Urash,’’ Knudtzon, 170:36. 
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The deified shades of the dead were in this period regarded 
with the same reverence and awe as had been accorded them 
in the former period***; only the fact stands out more distinctly 
now that certain sanctuaries came to be especially hallowed 
because they contained the graves of certain prominent heroes 
who probably later were worshipped as ancestors. There is 
no evidence to show that Canaanite religion originated in the 
cult of the dead or of ancestors. No grave, not even that of 
a hero, could be the origin of a holy place; but, on the other 
hand, the evidence points in the opposite direction that holy 
places were the most fitting burying places for the dead; and 
as time went on the memory of great deeds of heroes exalted 
their shades to the position of gods. Thus at certain tombs, 
such as that at Hebron, the spirits of ancestors were thought 
to linger and to receive the prayers of inquiring souls. The 
fact that most sacred tombs, at that time as well as in modern 
times, were situated on the tops of hills and mountains only 
confirms the assertion already made, that holy places determined 
the location of graves, because hill-tops were the most popular 
locations of the high places. 

Yoseph, the father of Ephraim and Manasseh, became the 
numen of a sacred tomb probably situated on the holy plot of 
ground at Shechem.*** The name appears in the list of Thut- 
mose III as that of a city, or of a district,?** in what was later 
known as Mount Ephraim, and, therefore, stood in some connec- 
tion with the tradition of Joseph’s inkeritance and burial at 
Shechem. There may possibly be a reference to this cult in the 
expressions: ‘‘house of Ydseph,’’**® ‘‘remnant of Ydseph,’’**° 
and ‘‘affliction of Yéseph.’’° The name ’El-Yasaph is sug- 
gestive.**? 

Saray, “Abram, Yishak, Ya‘akob, and possibly Le’ah and 
Ribkah, the eponymous ancestors and ancestresses of well-known 
old Aramean tribes, were undoubtedly regarded as divine 


** See pp. 103 ff. 

** Gen. 48:22; 50:25; Josh. 24:32; see Meyer, Israeliten, pp. 288, 289, 
292. 

*8 Y-sha-p-’a-ra, Miiller, pp. 162 f.; Breasted, ARE., iv. § 181. 

= Am: 5:6. 

#69 5:15. 

16:6. 

* Num. 1:14, &e. 
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shades, and were worshipped as such at the traditional tomb 
of Machpelah.?** 

Rahel, ‘‘ewe,’’ the mother of the tribes of Joseph and Ben- 
jamin, was the nuwmen of the sacred tomb at Ephrath on the 
northern border of Benjamin, being worshipped through the 
medium of a standing pillar*** and possibly through some ritual 
of weeping.”*> 

Deborah, ‘‘bee,’’ another nwmen of a tomb below Beth-el, 
appears to have been worshipped through the medium of a holy 
oak and a ritual of weeping, whence came the name ’Alldn- 
bakith, ‘‘oak of weeping.’’** 

Many other places were hallowed by old tombs of renowned 
heroes or tribal ancestors whose nwmina were undoubtedly con- 
sulted on behalf of the living. Thus Miryam was worshipped 
at Kadesh***; ’Aharon, at Mdserah?**; Mosheh, at Nebdé**; 
Yisra-el, at ’Abel-misraim?; ’Elon, at ’Ayyalén?; *Ibsan, 
at Beth-Lehem?™; ’El-‘Azar, at Gib‘ ath-phinehas®® ; Ya’ir, at 
Kamdén?*' ; Mandah and Shimshon, at Mahaneh-Dan*® ; ‘Abdon, 
at Pir‘athén?**; and Tola‘, at Shamir2*7 


*8 Gen. 49:30, 31. 
*4 Gen. 35:16-20; 48:7; 1 Sam. 10:2. 
*% Jer, 31:15. 

*%° Gen. 35:8. 

°° Num. 20:1. 

8 Deut. 10:6. 

29 34:1, 5. 

*° Gen. 50:10, 11. 
*t Judg. 12:12. 
92 12:10. 

*8 Josh. 24:33. 

4 Judg. 10:5. 

26 16:31. 

206 12:15. 


10:2. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


PANTHEON: FOREIGN CULTS 


Foreign gods, whose cults entered Palestine as a result of 
the ineursion of peoples from the north and of Egyptian suprem- 
acy, belong also to that class of deities known as gods of the 
events of life. 

The Hittites left no traces of their religion in Canaan except 
in the name of one of their gods, namely, Hiba,’ found in the 
Amarna personal names Abdi-Hiba® and Hibi-Ya.2 The name 
may possibly survive in an Old Testament personal name.* 

Egyptian Influence, at least of a political sort, made consid- 
erable impression upon Canaan during this period. It began 
when Egypt threw off the yoke of the Hyksos kings, and when 
the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties through 
their untiring energy brought all of Syria and Palestine under 
their sway. Several kings proudly placed their inscriptions on 
the perpendicular rock-surfaces at the mouth of the Nahr el-Kelb 
near Beirit. Seti I set up a votive stele at Tell esh-Shindb near 
Damascus,* and Ramses II erected a monument, now ealled the 
‘*Stone of Job,’’ east of the Sea of Galilee at a place now called 
Sheik Sa‘d.. The excavations have brought to light numerous 
objects of Egyptian culture which agree with the facts that the 
monuments reveal about Egyptian supremacy in Canaan. These 
objects, which were numerous at Gezer, particularly in the levels 
belonging to the Second and the Third Semitic periods (1800- 
1000 B. c.), are the following: A statue of a seated figure three 
feet high, together with other objects found in an Egyptian 
house’; a granite statuette of a seated figure four inches high 


*OLZ., 1911, col. 341. 

* Knudtzon, 285:2, &e. 

°178:2. 

* Hobay-Yah, Ezr. 2:61. 

5 PEFQS., 1904, p. 78. 

°ZDPV., xiv. p. 142; Baedeker, p. 159. 
* Macalister, HG., ii. p. 307. 
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on which was an inscription by Heqab to the king and to Ptah- 
Sotar’; a funeral statue on which was an inscription by Dudu- 
Amen expressing thanksgiving to Osiris, ‘‘the living lord who 
gives sepulchral feasts, clothes, divine incense, and wax’”; vari- 
ous images and amulets of gods enumerated below; statuettes 
in bronze, ivory, and stone; a richly ornamented incense-burner ; 
several alabaster, ivory, and pottery objects; quantities of 
searabs; and all kinds of amulets.’? The favorable position of 
Gezer,. which is situated on the edge of the Philistine plain, 
undoubtedly explains why Egyptian objects of culture were 
found there in greater abundance than elsewhere; however, 
other excavations also make a contribution, though of lesser 
importance. Thus an idol, besides several other images of gods, 
was found at Lachish™; a considerable number of scarabs at 
Megiddo,'* Lachish,’* and Beth-shemesh**; several Horus eyes 
at Megiddo,® Taanach,*® Lachish,’* and Beth-shemesh'*; and 
amulets at Megiddo,’® Taanach,?° Lachish,? and Beth-shemesh.”” 

After all the evidence has been submitted, the only fair- 
minded conclusion to which one may come is that Egyptian 
religion made merely a superficial impression on the religious 
conceptions of the Canaanites, with the possible exception of 
the fusion of the natures of ‘Ashtart and Hathor and the con- 
sequent coloring which each gave to the other as shown in their 
iconic representations found respectively in Egypt and Canaan. 
Most of the remains, bearing a superficial Egyptian character, 
may easily be accounted for by the fact that, during the Egyp- 
tian supremacy in Palestine, Egyptian officials, soldiers, and 


8 Tbid., pp. 311 ff. 

° Ibid., pp. 312 ff. 

-° Ibid., pp. 313 ff. 

“See below. 

* Schumacher, p. 8, fig. 124. 

* Bliss, p. 79. 

“4 PEFA,, ii. pp. 61 ff., 69, 72, 73. 
* Schumacher, p. 88, fig. xxviii, ¢. 
* Sellin, p. 111. 

“ Bliss, p. 80, fig. 158. 

* PEFA., ii. pp. 60 ff. 

*” Schumacher, p. 88, fig. xxviii, b. 
* Sellin, p. 111. 

* Bliss, p. 40. 

” PEFA,., ii. pp. 60 ff. 
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residents made their home in Canaan. It is evident, then, that 
the religion of Canaan was of that virile and conservative type 
which admitted no compromise with foreign cults.** 

Amon-Re, the sun-god, the creator and dispenser of nourish- 
ment, came into prominence with the ascendancy of Thebes at 
the beginning of the Middle Empire, and continued to be the 
chief god of the kingdom while Thebes held the seepter of 
power. During the palmiest days of Egyptian supremacy in 
Palestine and Syria, the conquering Pharaohs introduced into 
the Asiatic dependencies the enforced worship of Amon-Re, 
which had a superficial character, since it was associated in the 
minds of the people with the Egyptian extortion of tribute. At 
Amon-Re’s annual feast of Opet, Thutmose III presented the 
god with three captured towns of southern Lebanon.** Such a 
worship existed at Tyre?*; at Tunip where the people declared 
that the gods and the wood(en) naprillan of the king of Egypt 
dwelt®*; at Gebal, where the forefathers of the kings continually 
sacrificed to Amon**; at Taanach, where a tablet bearing the 
name Amon was found**; and in the land of Zahi where Ram- 
ses III built ‘‘a mysterious house’’ (temple) in which was 
placed a ‘‘fashioned statue’’ of the ‘‘divine’’ Amon to which 
‘‘the Asiatics of Retenu came—bearing their tribute.’’*® Rib- 
Addi of Gebal, out of respect to the Pharaoh, in more than one 
letter prays to ‘‘Amon the gods of the king.’**° Twice he asso- 
ciates the.god with the ba‘alat of Gebal*t whom he once con- 
nects with Shamash, the Semitic sun-god*?; thus showing an 
identity of natures of the two gods Amon and Shamash. This 
is accidentally shown again in an instance where Abimilki 
addresses Pharaoh as Shamash when thinking of Amon.** It 
appears to have been customary for the Pharaoh, when confer- 


* Miller, p. 309. 

** Breasted, ARE., ii. § 557. 
* Knudtzon, 149:6 ff. 

*° Thid., 59:9, 10. 

* Breasted, ARE., iv. § 580. 
* A-mu-na, Sellin, p. 120. 

* Breasted, ARE., iv. § 219. 
*® Knudtzon, 71:4 ff.; 86:3 ff. 
87:5 ff.; 95:3 ff. 

= 116:62 ff. 

%149:6 ff. 
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ing an honor upon a friend or when soliciting a favor from a 
subject prince, to send him as a present an image of Amon. 
Thus Wenamon, a messenger of Hrihor, the high priest of Amon 
at Thebes, takes an image called ‘‘Amon-of-the-way’’ to the 
king of Gebal in order to secure his favor in obtaining cedar- 
wood.** With the waning of Egyptian authority in Palestine 
the cult of Amon passed away, only the faintest traces of his 
influence remaining in the place-name Amon-hatbi** and in the 
Amarna personal names Pen-Amon*® and A(m)an-(masha)** 
and in the Old Testament personal name ’Amén.** 

The cuit of the Pharaoh was the result of the enforced worship 
in Canaan of Amon-Re, of whom the Pharaoh thought himself 
to be an incarnation. A temple in Phoenicia was the official 
place where the subject princes had to avow every year their 
loyalty to their sovereign lord, the king, by bowing down before 
the image of the Pharaoh*® and making offerings to it. A satis- 
factory act of worship, particularly when a rebellious city wished 
to surrender to the besieging army of the Pharaoh, was the burn- 
ing of incense in a censer exhibited from the top of the city- 
walls.*° The Syrian princes in most of their letters to the king 
use language expressive of worship. Thus Widia of Askelon 
says, ‘‘To the king, my lord, my god, my sun, the sun of the 
sky, thus Widea . . . speaks, thy servant, the dust of thy feet, 
the stable-slave of thy horse, at the feet of the king, my lord, 
I bowed down seven times and seven times, way down with belly 
and back.’’** Zimriddi of Sidon writes, ‘‘To the king, my lord, 
my god, my sun, the breath of my life, ete.’**? Abimilki of Tyre 
says ‘‘O king, my lord, as the sun, as Adad in the sky thou 
art.’’** Again the Pharaoh is often called ‘‘the son of Sha- 
mash,’’ i. e., the sun,** which is an attempt to translate the 


* Breasted, ARE., iv. § 569 ff. 

*® Knudtzon, 185:11. 

* Breasted, ARE., iv. p. 284. 

* Knudtzon, 113:43. 

S1 K. 22:26, &.; ep. "Amnon, 2 Sam. 3:2, &e. 
*® Breasted, ARE., iv. § 219. 

*” Miller, p. 305. 

“ Knudtzon, 320:1 ff. and six other Letters. 
© Thid., 144:1 ff.; ep. 143:1 ff. 

*149:4 ff. 

55:1, 
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Egyptian title ‘‘son of Re.’’ This ludicrous inconsistency of 
styling Pharaoh both ‘‘sun’’ and ‘‘son of the sun’’ furnishes 
another indication that the devotees of the Pharaoh did not enter 
into their worship of Amon-Re, or his incarnations at all heartily, 
and were glad at the first opportunity to prove traitorous to this 
kind of religion. 

A prayer to the king as a god, in association with Ptah-Sotar, 
the artificer-god, was inscribed on an Egyptian statuette of the 
twelfth dynasty found at Gezer*®; which shows that at least 
some loyal Egyptian faithfully rendered divine homage to the 
ruling Pharaoh. 

Hathor, the goddess of love, having in nature much in com- 
mon with ‘Ashtart, came early to have no small place in the 
religious regard of the Canaanites, or at least of her Egyptian 
devotees living in Canaan, as is shown by the representations 
of Hathor alone or in combination with ‘Ashtart in images and 
plaques discovered in nearly all the excavations.*® These images 
of ‘Ashtart variously represented in Egyptian fashion like 
Hathor with a wig or headdress, or holding lotus flowers, a ser- 
pent, or a tambourine, indicate to what extent the conceptions 
of Hathor influenced those of ‘Ashtart. In the same connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that the ba‘alat of Gebal was pic- 
tured similarly as Hathor with the sun-disk between her horns.** 
This identification of the two goddesses obtained also in Egypt, 
where the ba‘alat of Gebal was known as Hathor of Gebal*® and 
where the worship of ‘Ashtart in her varying forms found fer- 
tile soil for growth. 

Bes, the Egyptian name for some unknown Semitie god, after 
entering the Egyptian pantheon from Canaan at an early date,*® 
took on many Egyptian features, and returned to Canaan again 
as a grotesque bearded dwarf-god. He is portrayed with long 
ears and arms, bandy legs, a tail, and a feathered crown. His 
cult was especially popular in southern Palestine since amulet- 
images of him, with the exception of one at Taanach,°° have 


* Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 311 ff. 
See p. 197. 

* Miiller, p. 314. 

* Meyer, § 357. 

“See p. 101. 

© Sellin, p. 105. 
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been found mostly in the southern tells, namely, Tell es Safi,* 
Tell el Hesy,®? Gezer,** and Beth-shemesh.** 

Osiris, the lord of the nether-world, is addressed in a prayer, 
inseribed by Dudu-Amen of Gezer on a funeral statue, express- 
ing thanksgiving for the gifts of ‘‘sepulchral feasts, clothing, 
diyine incense, and wax.’”*® 

Likewise, Ptah-Sotar, the artificer-god, is addressed in 2 
prayer by Heqab, inscribed on a funerary statue of granite 
belonging to the time of the twelfth dynasty found at Gezer.** 
Moreover, the same god is represented in a bronze image four 
inches high found at Lachish** and also by three amulets.** 

Other Egyptian deities exerted some influence in Canaan, as 
is shown by a few statuettes and amulets found in various places. 
These are Ushabti®®; Sekhet®; Khuun™; Isis alone,** or with 
Horus," or Nephthys™; and Taurt.® 

Scarabs, pendants, amulets, and divine eyes," which were 
found with more or less regularity throughout the Canaanite 
and Hebrew levels in all the tells, were carried on the person 
and were cherished with some of the same regard that was 
accorded the images of the gods themselves. The virtue which 
the possessor fancied them to possess was that of tempering bale- 
ful influences, keeping off the evil eye, and giving confidence in 
expecting personal good fortune. 


*! Six figures in paste, Bliss and Maeal., p. 40. 

® A charm, Bliss, p. 40. 

® Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 326, 328, 331, 332, 403. 

* PEFA., ii. p. 60. 

® Macalister, HG., ii. p. 312. 

% Tbid., pp. 311 ff. 

* Bliss, p. 67, fig. 110. 

One in the fourth stratum and two in the fifth, Macalister, EG., ii. p. 
332. 

*® One at Gath, Bliss and Maeal., p. 40, Pl. 84. 

° Two at Gath, Ibid., Pl. 84, Nos. 10, 11. At Gezer, one in stratum III 
and one in V, Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 331 ff. 

* One in ITI. 

"= Five in V. 

® Three or four in III. 

“Two in V. 

*® One in IV, Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 331 ff. 

*® Macalister, EG., ii. pp. 314 ff. 

* Tbid., pp. 331 ff. 
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WAS AMOS A SHEEPMAN? 


PavuLt Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 


At the meeting of. the Society of Biblical Literature held 
in Philadelphia on December 31, 1907 I presented a paper (see 
JBL 27, iv)! in which I showed that the term bélés in the bio- 
graphical ballad describing Amos’ encounter with the priest 
Amaziah of Bethel (Am. 10:10-17) was not denominative, 
derived from bdlas, fig, which we find in Ethiopic, but the par- 
ticiple of the verb balds, to pierce, which appears in Assyrian 
as palasu (Syr. pélas). My explanation was recorded in GB”, 
xiii, ad 100°, but it is not mentioned in GB". 

We need not regard bélés as an Assyrian loanword (with s 
for Assyr. §; ef. OLZ 17, 421; ZDMG 65, 561, 17). It may 
be merely an inaccurate spelling, just as bésékém, your tramp- 
ling, is written in Am. 5:11 both with § and s. Similarly we 
find in Am. 6:11 résisim, fragments, instead of résisim, from the 
same stem from which TJ arsis, spalling-floor (for the dressing of 
ores) is derived (BL 59). For the b in Heb. bélés instead of 
the p in Assyr. paldsu we may compare Heb. barzél, iron, Assyr. 
parzillu; Heb. big‘ a, valley, Syr. péqd‘ta. In Nah. 2:4 we find 
bérdsim, eypresses, instead of pdrasim, horsemen (Nah. 40). 
Similarly we read in 2 K 8:19 lé-bandu, for his sons, instead of 
lé-fandu, before him (JBL.33, 166). On the other hand, we 
have in Est. 1:6 karpds, white lawn, for Aram. karbas (Est. 9) 
and Heb. paldt, to escape, is the Assyr. balétu, to survive, 
recover, live. Aram. hdspd, clay, corresponds to the Assyr. 
xacgbu, earthen vessel. These changes are due to partial assimi- 
lation (GB** 79*, above). 

Also in the OT this stem paldsu, to pierce, break through, is 
written with p in Pss. 58:3; 78:50; it means there to make way, 
open a path. The original spelling with p and § is preserved 
in the name of the Philistines, Pélistim, which means invaders 
(WF 200). For hitpallés see JBL 29, 98, n. 13; Mic. 77. 


‘For the abbreviations see vol. 34 of this JoURNAL, p. 41. 
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Balas, syeamore-fig, is not a non-Semitie word (Lagarde, 
Mitteilungen 1, 68) but an intransitive nominal derivative from 
the stem paldgu, to pierce, just as Arab. xdtan, son-in-law, is an 
intransitive nominal derivative from the stem xdtana, to cireum- 
cise (ZDMG 63, 515, 9; Mic. 53, n. +). Heb. hatan, bridegroom, 
means originally circumcised, and hétén, father-in-law: cir- 
cumciser. Among the Hebrews young men were originally cir- 
eumeised by their father-in-law prior to their marriage (AJSL 
22, 252, n. 10). The primary meaning of balas, sycamore-fig, 
is pierced, punctured. To induce earlier ripening, and to 
improve the flavor, the apex of the fruit of the sycamore-fig is 
removed, or an incision made in it (EB™ 10, 333°; EB 4832; 
RE* 6, 304, 42). Dr. Post states (DB 4, 635*) that this pune- 
turing of the syeamore-figs (scalpendo ferreis unguibus, Pliny 
13, 57) is no longer done in Palestine, but, according to RB 
979”, below, it is still practiced by the gardeners of Cairo. 

This puncturing of the sycamore-figs must not be confounded 
with the so-called caprification, which denotes the suspending 
in the cultivated fig-trees of branches (Talmud. gamziiét) of the 
eaprifig, i. e. the uncultivated male form of the common fig 
(Hehn* 99). Nor does Talmud. gamziz denote a sycamore-fig, 
but a caprified fig (€pwacres) although Syr. gummizé and Arab. 
jummdiz signify sycamore-fig. Lagarde’s explanation of 
bélés as caprifying (see his Nomina, p. 108) is unwarranted. 
In the notes on the translation of Ezekiel in the Polychrome 
Bible (p. 182) I have pointed out that an Assyrian sculpture 
from the Northwest Palace of Nimrid represents the caprifica- 
tion of figs. Herodotus (1, 193) confuses the caprification 
(€pwvacpds) of fig-trees with the artificial fecundation of the female 
date-palm (Arab. tdllaga, laqqaha, dbara; Greek éAvvOafav). The 
Assyrian term is rukkubu (MVAG 18, 2, p. 40) = Talmud. 
hirkib (e. g. at the end of Pes. 55°) which does not mean to 
graft (BT 2, 520). Cf. Arab. rakib and Syr.N{V35", fecunda- 
tion, Greek émByrwp (BL 72, n. +). This eross-fertilization of 
date-trees is also referred to in Pes. 56°: NIT WD NAX 3 


*Cf. Dunean S. Johnson’s address The History of the Discovery of 
Sexuality of Plant in the Smithsonian Report for 1914 (Washington, 1915) 
p. 384 (reprinted from Science, Feb. 27, 1914). 
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NNIPIP NID NID MID WN. they apply® the male 


palm-inflorescence* to the female flower (JBL 32, 116, n. 38). 
According to the Talmud (J. c.) this is one of the six things 
which the men of Jericho practiced (WIN WY OD Awe 
wy). 

Amos calls himself a bégér u-bélés siqmim. The last term 
means piercer of sycamore-figs. The Hebrew name of the syea- 
more trees, Sigmim (Hehn® 375) may be an old causative (AJSL 
23, 248) derived from the root gm; the original meaning may be 
staturosa; ef. gébah qémé, lofty of stature, Ezek. 31:3. The 
ficus AAgyptia may reach a height of 50 feet. Bdgér in Am. 
7:14 is generally regarded as a seribal error for négéd, shepherd, 
because we find in the introductory gloss at the beginning of 
the Book that Amos lived among the néqédim from Tekoa, and 
négéd means sheepmaster in 2 K 3:4 where we read that King 
Mesha of Moab was a sheepmaster who rendered to the 
King of Israel 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams in fleeces. 
Noéqéd is derived from nagéd which denotes a spotted sheep 
(or goat) in the story of Jacob and Laban (Gen. 30:32). 
The original meaning is punctured, dotted. The noun niqqid 
is the Hebrew term for punctuation; the punctuators are 
called naqdanim. 

I believe therefore that négéd in Amos’ statement ki-négéd 
anoki u-bélés sigmim does not mean shepherd, but puncturer, 
pricker: the poet says, A prickeramI, a piercer of sycamores, 

The statement at the beginning of the Book that Amos lived 
among the sheepmen from Tekoa is due to a misinterpretation 
of négéd in 7:14, just as the statement that Amos prophesied 
two years before the earthquake is due to a misunderstanding 
of the final pentastich at the end of c. 2 where the poet says, 
with reference to the imminent political upheaval which will be 
brought about by the Assyrians, I’ll shake the earth ’neath your 
feet as a waggon shakes (on rough ground). For hinné 
anoki me‘iq in Am. 2: 13 we must read hinnéni mefigq, and tafiq 
for ta‘iqg in the second hemistich; ha-méle’a after ha-‘agalé is 

*The singular of ‘M3? (for {'N32) is NID (not NID, Levias, § 519) = 
Heb. 1131; cf. Margolis’ grammar, p. 135*», below, also p. 28. 

‘The original meaning of kufrdé (Arab. kdfair, Syr. gufré; ef. Assyr. 
guzlu — Heb. 9n3; see GB“ 3418) is cover (BL 127, below) i. e. spathe of 
a palm. 
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a secondary addition, and lah ‘amir is a tertiary gloss (OLZ 10, 
310). After this first line of the final pentastich we must insert 
4:11 (ué-hafakti &e.). 

Am. 1:1 is secondary, and the two statements who was among 
the sheepmen from Tekoa and two years before the earthquake 
are tertiary additions. Earthquakes are so frequent in Pales- 
tine that the date two years before the earthquake would be very 
indefinite. This gloss may have been derived also from 8:8 
and 9:5. The first of these two passages (ha-‘al-z6t 1lé-tirgdz 
ha-’ar¢) is genuine, but does not refer to an earthquake; it 
means simply, Must not the land be stirred up over this? The 
second passage (who touches the earth that it totters, lit. surges, 
heaves; Nah. 1:5; ZDMG 61, 278; Nah. 8) belongs to a Macea- 
bean psalm; 9:5. 6 must be combined with 5: 8. 9 and 4:12. 13. 

Amos could not have punctured sycamore-figs at Tekoa; this 
place lies too high for sycamores: it is situated on a detached - 
hill about 2,700 feet above the level of the sea. Nor can we sup- 
pose that he was a shepherd at Tekoa, but owned a plantation of 
sycamores in the foothills leading down to the Philistine coast, 
where syecamores were common (1 K 10: 27). 

My view that néqéd in Am. 7: 14 does not mean sheepman, but 
puncturer seems to be at variance with the first hemistich of v. 
15, the Lord took me as I followed the flock, but hag-¢én in 
this passage is a corruption of has-s6n, peace, tranquillity, which 
we have in the place-name Beth-shean. The Amarna tablets 
show that this word was pronounced san, not Sé’én, about 1400 
B. c. (see JBL 29, 97, n. 10; GB*® 98"). Afterwards it may 
have been pronounced én, so that the difference between S6n, 
peace, and ¢én, flock, would be slight. Confusion of § and ¢ 
is found in several passages; in Is. 9:4 e. g. we must read 
cérefa, smelting, instead of sérefa, burning: 

Every clanking shoe and cuirassed corselet 
Will go to the smelter to feed the fire. 


All the weapons will go to pot, ¢. e. will be sent as old metal to 
the melting-pot; see Mic. 51, below; cf. JBL 32, 113, n. 23). 
In Syriac, Séiné means peace and tranquillity, and hawé mésauéné 
signifies a peaceful life. Heb. me-’ahré before hac-cén in Am. 
7:15 may therefore be a corruption of me-havié ; the letters 1 and 


r are often confounded (AJSL 26, 10). The phrase haiié has- 
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Sdn (or 56n) would be synonymous with haiié has-salud. The 
Peshita has ‘imrd Sdlid wé-nthé in 1 Tim. 2:2 for jpepos kai 
Hovxus Bios. Syr. min-silid (or min-gau-silid) is used also for 
unexpectedly. 

The introductory lines of the ballad describing Amos’ encoun- 
ter with the priest Amaziah of Bethel have 3 + 3 beats, also 
the last two lines exhibit the same rhythm, but the intervening 
stanzas have 2 + 2 beats in each line. Similarly the first two 
couplets and the last two couplets of David’s dirge on Saul 
and Jonathan (JHUC, No. 163, p. 55; cf. AJSL 20, 164 and 
contrast 32, 124) have 3 + 3 beats, while the intervening three 
triplets have 2 + 2 beats. According to Duhm, Die Zwélf 
Propheten (Tiibingen, 1910) p. 16 (ef. ZAT 31, 15) Am. 7: 10-17 
is written in prose. The Hebrew text, however, should be read 
as follows: 


SINTWINT ID DYSON «TID TON NWN 7, 10 
INTWI INI DIOY POY Ww 
937 2D-NN 7979 PNT 9510 NO 
rTP 9) WNT pyay mi INI 


MAT DVaY-ON SON TWIN 
TT PANN pms 
28D OW) On? ow-93N) 
NIIP MY -yPOINTND_ OND 
2979799 VD NIT TID wap9-*d 


TMEON-IN TN DIDY Ty" 
CN1D2 JINN "DIN N'AIN? 
:DapY DPI) "DIN TID 
INET YM mn INP" 
PNW YON NII 
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0330 NP TON TANG 16 iv 
:pren nvg-oy eye xin 
TN V9 | pow nny 


aye IND 0 PID) TNA VPI WNW 17 + 
poy Ten NN ANAOOy AAR 





now Sy (6) DIDY WRADI11 (—) «RD (8) NII. 7, 10 (@) 

Senin Sy 16 (0) 9 ame “ON OR 15 (7) 2140) RTM 18 (0) 

penn Yana yADWw (2) TID (x) MY WRIA 17 

naw Syn (v) Ww (u) 
This may be translated as follows: 


Amos and Amaziah. 
i 7,10 The priest Amaziaha reported 
to King Jeroboam of Israel :8 
Amos conspires against thee 
in the midst of the House of Israel. 
The land is not able to bear 
all his denunciations : 
y‘‘By the sword Jeroboam will die, 
and Israel will be deported.’’d 


Amaziah said 
~ to Amos, the seer: 
Go, flee thee away 
to the land of Judah; 
There eat (thy) bread, 
and there prophesy! 
But prophesy not 
any more at Bethel! 
Tis a royal sanétuary, 
«a national temple. 


Then answered Amos, 
and said to Amaziah: 
No prophet I, 
nor prophet’s son ;f 
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A pricker I, 
a piercer of sycamores. 
JHvH took me 
from the peaceful life: 
n ‘Go, prophesy 
to my people Israel!”’ 


{| Thou sayest to mie: 
Thou must not prophesy,é 
Thou must not bespatter® 
the House of Isaac. 
Now therefore hear thou 
the word of Juvu:} 


iThy wife{«) will be made a harlot, 
thy sons ( ) will fall by the sword ;A 
*Mong strangersp wilt thou die, 
and Israel will be deported.v 


(a) 7, 10 of Bethel (8) saying (y) 11 for thus said Amos 
(6) 11fromherland (e) 13 itis (x) I (m) 15 JHVH said to me 
(6) 16 against Israel (c) 17 therefore thus said JHVH 
(x) 17 and thy daughters (A) thy land will be allotted 
(u) land (v) from her land 


Amos’ expulsion from the Northern Kingdom after his 
encounter with the priest Amaziah of Bethel may have taken 
place about the end of the reign of Jeroboam, 7. e. prior to 743, 
but his patriotic denunciations of Israel may have been com- 
posed in Judah after Tiglath-pileser IV had captured Arpad 
(i. e. Irbid SW of Magdala on the western shore of the Sea of 
Galilee) in 740, and after the Assyrian king had annexed 19 
districts of Hamath (the ancient capital of Galilee at the hot 
springs 8 of Tiberias) in 738 (ZDMG 69, 170, 35; cf. 64, 706, 
33; ZAT 34, 144. 231). The Entrance to Hamath, mentioned 
in Am. 6:14, is the Wady al-Hammdm N of Irbid. From the 
Entrance to Hamath to the River of the Wilderness means From 
the northern end of the Sea of Galilee down to the Dead Sea 

* Heb. 87 does not mean simply to drop, as we say to drop a remark 


(contrast Mic. 76) but to asperse with reproach or calumny. Arab. 
nattafa means to denounce, accuse (of wickedness, gddafahu bil-fujiri). 
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(read iam for nahl). Am. 6:2 is secondary, and rabbé after 
Hamét is a tertiary gloss. The Galilean Irbid or Arbela (EB 
291) appears in the OT also as Beth-arbel and Riblah (see my 
paper on Shalman and Beth-arbel in BA 10, part 2). The fall 
of the Galilean stronghold in 740 and the deportation of the 
Galileans in 738 opened Amos’ eyes; he foresaw the fall of 
Samaria. 

There is no evidence that Amos began to prophesy in 760, nor 
are we justified in assuming that Amos preceded Hosea (ef. 
JBL 34, 43). Hos. 4:15; 5:8; 10:5 (ef. AJSL 32, 74) which 
are supposed to be derived from Am. 5:5 (cf. Cornill’s Einl.* 
192) are not Hoseanic, nor is Am. 5:5 Amosian. I believe that 
Amos’ patriotic poems were composed about 740-735 (according 
to Valeton, Amos und Hosea, 1898, p. 12: 745-741). His 
predictions were fulfilled: Ammon (cf. AJSL 32, 71) and Moab 
(cf. KB 2, 21, 1. 61) were subdued by Assyria in 734; Damas- 
eus fell in 732, Samaria in 722 (ef. Mic. 58). 

Both Hosea and Amos were Israelitish poets, but Amos was an 
Israelitish gardener living in Judah after he had been banished 
from the Northern Kingdom (cf. EB 147, n.3; Valeton, n. 86). 

The biographical ballad in 7: 10-17 certainly does not show 
that Amos was a farmer, just as 3:12 (cf. ZDMG 69, 168, 26) 
cannot prove that he was a shepherd (contrast Valeton, p. 93). 
Nor can we draw any conclusions as to Amos’ occupation from 
2:18; 3:4.5; 4:1-3 (cf. JBL 32, 117); 5:11. 17. 19; 6:12; 
7:1. 2 (Joel, n. 94) and 4.5; 8:1.2; 9:3. 13. 14, especially as 
several of these passages are secondary (contrast Marti’s com- 
mentary, p. 146; Nowack’, p. 120). We might just as well say 
that Schiller’s statement, science is to some eine tiichtige Kuh, 
die thn mit Butter versorgt, shows that the poet was a dairy- 
man (ef. Mic. 62, 1. 9). 
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HEB. GALOUT SOLEMA, A PEACEFUL COLONY 


Pavut Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 


In OLZ 10,308 (June, 1907) I pointed out that the rpucadirpia 
(OLZ 16,530) denounced in the Maceabean addition Am. 1: 6-8 
referred to the treacherous capture of the Maccabee Jonathan 
_at Ptolemais in 143 B. c. (1 Mace. 12:48; 13:12). For ‘Azza 
(Am. 1:6, 7) we must substitute ‘Akka — ‘Akké = Ptolemais. 
Also in the Maccabean poem glorifying Jonathan’s triumphant 
return to Jerusalem after his exploits in Antioch, 145 B. c. 
(ZDMG 69, 172) we must read at the end of the second triplet 
(Zech. 9:5): wé-’abad mélk me-~ Akké, counsel will perish from 
Accho, i. e. Aecho will be at her wits’ end, will be in despair 
(JBL 34, 54). In 1 Mace. 13:43 G and all Versions have Gaza 
instead of Gazara. 

For galit in the second line of the pentastich Am. 1: 6-8 we 
must read misldht, mission, delegation (Ps. 78:49) and in the 
second hemistich of this line: lé-hasgir [bé-mirmda] la-’Ardm, 
to deliver treacherously to the Syrians. The reading galit 
instead of misladht is due to v. 9° where galit sélemaé (read 
s6lémé or, in pause, s6léma) denotes the peaceful colony of Jews 
in Tyre. The scribes have often repeated the same expression 
where the original text had a different word (cf. JBL 29, 106, 
n. 81; WF 217,1.1.). After this hemistich we must again read 
la-’Ardm instead of ld-’Adém, and this should be followed, not 
by wé-lé-zakri: bérit ahhim, but by wé-sihhét rahmdu (read 
ué-Sahhét réhmdu) which appears in # before wa-ittér la-‘dd 
app6d wée-‘abraté Saméra la-négh. Appé and ‘abraté are nomi- 
natives, not accusatives. For the verbs natdr, to be furious, 
and Samar, to rage, see Nah. 21, below. In Jer. 3:5 we must 
read, with Duhm, the Niphal innatér = Assyr. innatir; the 
o before the r is due to dittography (Mic. 72, £). The clause 
ué-lo-zakrti bérit ahhim is the second hemistich to ‘al-rodfé 
bah-hirb ahiu in v. 11°. Heb. galit means emigration; an emi- 
grant is ben-géla, but galit denotes also a settlement of emi- 
grants, just as dzouia has both meanings. 
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M sélema instead of s6léma (Ps. 7:5) is based on Jer. 13:19 
where the original text was galit sélemé = & droxia redeia. On 
the other hand, M hoglat sélémim (miswritten for galit s6léma) 
in Jer. 13:19 is derived from the original reading in Am. 1:9, 
galit séléma@. Also in Ps. 55:21 we must read Salah iadéu 
bé-s6lémadu hillél bérité. The view that sélém is participle Poel 
(for mesélém = Arab. musdlim, syn. mugélih; GK § 52, s; 
§ 55, b) is gratuitous; S6lém is participle Qal of a denomina- 
tive verb derived from the noun Salém; sé6lém (Ps. 7:5) = #8 
s6lémi (Ps. 41:10). For the form qétél instead of gatél see Nah. 
42; cf. WdG 1, 136, B. G has aixpodwoia rot Sadopov in Am. 
1:6,9; Jcaptivitas perfecta, and transmigratio perfecta in Jer. 
13:19, T have the same rendering (Sébité Salmété and gali 
Sdlm@) in all three passages. 

The anti-Jewish attitude of the Tyrians is emphasized by 
Josephus (GJV* 3, 127, below). An illustration of the manner 
in which some of the Hellenistic cities treated the peaceful Jews 
who lived among them is given in 2 Mace. 12: 3-9; this passage 
states expressly that the Jews were desirous to live in peace 
(cipnvevey Oédovres). Nevertheless the Hellenistic inhabitants of 
Joppa perpetrated a dvoceBynpa, a tpicaditpia. For the anti-Jewish 
attitude of Tyre we may compare also 1 Mace. 5:15; for Ash- 
dod: 1 Mace. 10: 84; 11:4, also 5:68; 16:10; for Ashkelon: 10: 
86; 11:60; for Akkaron: 10:89; for Philistia: 3:24, 41; 4:22; 
5:68; for Idumea: 1 Mace. 4: 61; 5:3, 65; 2 Mace. 10:15; Dan. 
11: 40; Obad. 10-14 (Mic. 48-50). Cf. also the references to Tyre, 
Ashkelon, Akkaron, Accho, Ashdod in the Maccabean poem 
Zech. 9: 1-10, referred to at the beginning of this paper. 

I subjoin text and translation of the three Maccabean inser- 
tions in the first chapter of the Book of Amos. Am. 1:3-5 and 
12-15 were composed c. 740-735, and vv. 6-12 were added 600 
years later, c. 140-135. I have explained the phrase 16 
asibénnt, I shall surely requite him, in OLZ 10, 306 (cf. TOCR 
1, 327; JBL 29, 104, n. 61) and I have given text and trans- 
lation of Am. 1: 12-15 in AJSL 32, 71. 


WIUN NP AYIIN-N May yw MW Iw-DVe 6 
PDN? ADINI NDA? —-ADPe NAPE ON2IN~“Y 
PPTIOINANN PIN ADP NONI wT 7 
N2pwND DIY TON WIND IWY IDM 8 
PSO NWID NY TIN Trpy-oy ye omawmM 
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WION NP ATYIAN-IN “ET YeD ne w-Dyy 9 
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PTUMIOANAAN 798) TET TIN WNRONAPL 10 


WIN NI AYIIN-JP DITN yen mu UMD 11 
(DIAS FAD NIN 6 YON 3903 HIN 9y 
PASI WII WIN TN TD "1 

S OPPTNIOINTAN TOINY  « (FATISD) ANNI WRIA 12 





MY ION 7D 9 (y) TV TIT ION 8 (3) TMV WN AD 6 (a 
jO°"N2 12 (e) MP WN I 11 (6 


MACCABEAN ADDITIONS TO AMOS 


6 «For the threefold crime of Acca, 

aye, fourfold! I will requite her; 

For they captured a peaceful mission, 
betraying it to the Syrians. 

To Acca’s wall I'll set fire 
devouring all her mansions. 

I'll eut off the dwellers from Ashdod, 
the truncheon-bearer from Ashkelon ; 

I’ll turn my hand against Akkaron, 
the last Philistine shall perish. 


9 vFor the threefold crime of Tyre, 
aye, fourfold! I’ll requite her; 
They delivered a peaceful colony 
to the Syrians, [] {destroying their friends. } 
To Tyre’s wall I’ll set fire 
devouring all her mansions. 


éFor the threefold crime of Edom, 
aye, fourfold! I’ll requite her; 
They pursued with the sword their brethren, 
{} [unmindful of brotherly bonds ;] 
Their anger raged for ever, 
their fury stormed for aye. 
12 To (Bozrah’s)« wall I’ll set fire 
devouring all her ( ) mansions. 


(a) 6 thus said JHVH (6) 11 thus said JHVH 
(B) 8 said (the Lord) JHvH (e) 12 in Teman 
(vy) 9 thus said JHVH 
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I shall cut off the truncheon-bearer from Ashkelon (v. 8) 
means I shall deprive Ashkelon of her independence, bring her 
under my sway; 1 Mace. 10:86; 11:60 state that the men of 
Ashkelon did homage to Jonathan. The preceding hemistich 
I shall cut off the dwellers from Ashdod does not mean I shali 
destroy Ashdod and her inhabitants (ef. 1 Mace. 10:84; 11:4) 
but J shall expel the Hellenistic inhabitants of Ashdod and settle 
Jews there, as Simon did in Joppa and Gazara (1 Maee. 13:11). 
Cf. the fourth triplet (Zech. 9:6, 7) of the Maccabean poem 
referred to at the beginning of this paper: 


2 WTWND TS DU Orne PRIIDA 6 
Yaw [39 YSPL YO YOTVNIDM 7 
PVD FOND TT WIN? NITNHDI INL 


‘ID PHT () WDD 6 (a) 


{}I’ll destroy the Philistines’ glory, 
{so that godly mene dw«1l in Ashdod ;} 
7 I’ll remove the blood from their mouth, 
abominations from between their teeth ; 
They too, will be left for our God 
and become like a clan in Judah.s 


(a) 6 bastards (8) 7 and Akkaron like the Jebusites 


The original reading ¢addiq was supplanted (cf. BL 62, n. 
50; Nah. 32,1. 27; 40,1. 4; Mic. 94, n.*) by the gloss mamzér 
which was added by a Jew who believed that his coreligionists 
would be bastardized in Ashdod, as it happened in the days of 
Nehemiah (Neh. 13:24; cf. also Kings 216, 13). Peiser’s idea 
(OLZ 4, 313) that mamzér is the Assyr. umém ¢éri, beasts of the 
field (KB 6, 234, 1. 86), is almost as bad as Riessler’s render- 
ing gulls will nest in Azot. Riessler (JBL 32, 111, n. 13) com- 
bines mamzér with Arab. méziir ziven by Freytag (4, 175)! 
The stem of Heb. mamzér appears in Arabic as mddira, to be 
rotten = Syr. madddar (e. g. bi‘é maddirdaté, rotten eggs). In 
Ethiopic we find manzer, spurious (NBSS 46). The Amosian 
line ‘al-Sél684 pis‘é Adém ué-‘al arba‘d (16 asibénni, for the 
threefold crime of Edom, aye fourfold! I shall requite her, is 
rendered by Riessler: Zu der gréssten und beklagenswerte- 
sten der Schandtaten von Edom lasse ich es nicht wieder kommen. 

20 
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The pronouns in Zech. 9:7 refer to Ashdod; the Hebrew text 
has the singular (his mouth, his teeth). For the blood cf. Deut. 
12:23, and for the abominations, 7. e. pork and other unclean 
food, Is. 65:4; 66:17. The last hemistich but one, They too, will 
be left for our God, means, The heathen who are left in Ashdod 
will be forced to embrace the religion of JHvH and to observe 
the Jewish Law. 

Bozrah in the Maccabean denunciation of Edom at the end 
of the first chapter of the Book of Amos is the modern al-Bu- 
cérah, north of as-Sébak (ZAT 34, 230, ad n. 83; JBL 34, 186). 
At the beginning of the Maccabean period the capital of the 
Edomites was not Bozrah, but Hebron (1 Mace. 5: 65). 
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THE MISSION OF THE DISCIPLES 
Mt. 9:35—11:1 and Parallels 


FrepericK C. Grant, Evanston, Ill. 


The following discussion rests upon and seeks to substan- 
tiate the theory, which has now several advocates, that Mark 
knew and made use of Q. For the sake of clearness, the pas- 
sage in Matthew with its parallels and doublets may be tabu- 
lated as follows: 


1G 
‘ 





| 


2:22 





8:38 


34 
35 
9:37 (?) 


41 (?) 











| 


21:12f 
Ug 
16 
17.19 


8:17 
21:18 
9:26 


23 

24 
) 
10:16(?) 





These may be examined easily in Huck’s Synopse. 
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Mt. 9:35 represents Mk. 6:6b plus Mt. 4:23. That Mt. had 
Mk. 6 before him is at first glance quite probable; the transi- 
tive use of zepupyev (contrast 4:23) is parallel to Mk. (B. Weiss 
in Meyer I, 1, ed. 9 and 10, p. 193), though the verse as a 
whole, like 4:23, forms the heading to a new section in the gos- 
pel. Weiss also refers the omission of év... 77 TadAaia to Mk.; 
Jesus is accordingly represented as not limiting his preaching- 
tour to Galilee. But this can hardly be significant, in view of 
19:1; Jesus does not carry his public ministry outside the limits 
of Galilee until considerably later. Moreover, év 6Ay ty Tod. in 
4:23 is parallel to Mk. 1:39 eis oAny tr. Tad.; where it is also to 
be noted that Mt. prefers zepujyev to Mk.’s 7AGev. In view of this 
phenomenon, Mk.’s use of the rare’ zepijyer in 6:6 is strik- 
ing; (and note Mt.’s omission of xvxAw (strongly LXX), 
which is unnecessary if the force. of wep: in wepupy. is retained). 
At the very least, we cannot close our minds at once against the 
possibility that Mt. has particular, perhaps documentary, rea- 
son for preferring the uncommon zepuyyey in 4:23; and that 
Mk., although avoiding it in 1:39, comes to it in 6:6 (here only 
in his gospel; that he did not thoroughly understand it is 
implied in his addition of xvxAw). The same phenomenon is to 
be noted in the case of ddacxwv. That the verse in Mt. is a repe- 
tition of 4:23 for the purpose of introducing a new section of 
the gospel is most likely; but is its form derived from Mk., 
with the addition of a summary of Jesus’ activity from Mt.’s 
own hand ?—or do both 9:35 and 4:23 go back to a formula upon 
which Mk. also is dependent, and which he abbreviates in his 
customary manner? The latter seems at least a possibility to 
the present writer. 

9 :36 represents Mk. 6:34, although idm 8 rots 6yAovs is in Mt.’s 
style (ef. 5:1), and éoxvApévor kai épypevo. may be due to his 
didactic (‘‘homiletic’’? ef. 12:40) purpose (the difference in 
number, tT. 6xAovs instead of wodtv dyxAorv, simply represents a dif- 
ference in style; Mt. ordinarily prefers the plural, Mk. the 
singular, of 6xAos). But the Marcan parallel occurs consider- 
ably later, and has a different motive: it introduces Jesus’ 
‘‘teaching them many things’’ just before the feeding of the 
5,000. Does Mt. use it by anticipation? Hardly so, for Mt. 


*T. e., in the intransitive N. T. sense. The word occurs in the N. T. only 
in Mt. (thrice), Mk. (once; here) and in Ac. (once). 
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follows Mk. when he reaches 6:34 in his narrative (14:14,— 
which is certainly due to Mk.; Lk.’s parallel goes off on a 
decided tangent—éAdAu abrois rept tis Bacircias Tod Geot —although 
Mt. and Lk. agree against Mk. in representing our Lord as heal- 
ing on this occasion, thus perhaps indicating a Q-substratum 
introductory to the feeding of the 5,000). The parallel is possi- 
bly due to oral tradition, or else, more likely, to Mt.’s familiarity 
with Mk.; he must have been tolerably familiar with a writ- 
ing upon which he relies so thoroughly as he relies upon Mk. 
The sharp contrast in figure with 37f renders it probable that 
Mt. has inserted v. 36, out of its context, in order to emphasize 
Jesus’ motive in sending out the Twelve. Despite his skill in 
conjoining 36 and 37f, (ef. rore), this change of figure is too 
abrupt, although the sense is continuous: it was a vision of 
the. great need which prompted the call to prayer for help and 
for helpers. Vv. 37f are without doubt from Q.; they are 
closely paralleled in Lk. (10:2), and B. Weiss points out 
(Quellen d. syn. Ueb., p. 25) the use of Gepiopos, épydru, and 
éxBddy elsewhere in Q. 

10:1. As Weiss remarks (op. cit., p. 25), the mpooxadXeodpevos 
throws us off the track; it is a Marean word, occurring nine 
times in that gospel. But Mt. and Lk. agree against Mk. in 
supporting a participial construction (Lk. in ¢. 9, where he is 
following Mk.); in a more logical order than Mk.’s (1. Call, 
2. Giving authority over unclean spirits—Lk. adds divapw, 
which he emphasizes (cf. 5:17, ete.), 3. Sending out (Mt. 10:5, 
Lk. 9:2). Mk.’s order is 1, 3, 2); and in the addition of heal- 
ing (kai vooovs Oepar.; Mt. has formulated this after his previous 
model, 9:35; 4:23; ef. Lk. 9:2—xai ido@u). This observation 
suggests as a solution the possibility, once more, of Q. underly- 
ing the whole passage, which (Q.) Mk. used and abbreviated. 
dore éxBadrew aita, like pafyras airod, is an explanatory addition 
by Mt. Reference will be made later to the ‘‘Hebraisms”’ of 
the passage. Mk.’s dvo dv0 (which is not necessarily a Hebraism ; 
ef. J. H. Moulton, Gram. of N. T. Greek, Proleg.,> p. 21 note 3, 
p. 97), paralleled by Lk.’s ava dvo (10:1; ?ava dvo bio BKIIT min 
syrsin ?—either the unnecessary second 4vo is a copyist’s error, 
or else the reading is a conflate, due to the influence of Mk.), 
presents a difficulty whether ascribed to Mk., Q., or oral tradi- 
tion. If Mk., why did Mt. and Lk. (c. 9) omit it? If Q., why 
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did Mt. omit it,—especially since he arranges the list of the 
XII in pairs? If oral tradition, how came Lk. to add it in 
e. 10 after omitting it in ec. 92 The expression is not foreign to 
Mk.’s style; ef. v. 39 f. (where note also Lk.’s // 9:14—though 
the command is phrased in Hebraic style, Lk. has simply ava 
mevtyjKxovta) ; but Lk.’s parallel seems to be undesigned—it occurs, 
as we have already noted, not when he is copying Mk., but when 
inserting the ‘‘special’’ (oral?) matter regarding the Mission 
of the Seventy (in which section, as shall be seen, he uses Q. 
very largely). Quid explicatio? 

Vv. 2-4 were doubtless inserted here by Mt. He has just used 
tors dHdexa, adding pabyrds airot inasmuch as up to this point he 
has recorded the call of only five of the XII (and accordingly 
has not, heretofore, used the expression, ‘‘the Twelve’’) ; now he 
proceeds to append a list of their names. It is hardly to be 
supposed that he thought of the XII as being set apart on this 
particular occasion, although he omits Mk.’s account (3:13 ff.). 
According to Mk.’s account, the mission of the disciples took 
place much later in Jesus’ ministry, shortly before his retire- 
ment from public activity, when the full number of the XII 
was complete. Mt.’s stopping here to give a list of the XII is 
a tacit approval of the view that the mission took place con- 
siderably later. If we examine the three lists (Mt. 10:2-4; Mk. 
3:16-19; Lk. 6:14-16) we note the following phenomena: Mk. 
lists them 1. Peter, 2. James, 3. John his brother, 4. Andrew, 5. 
Philip, 6. Bartholomew, 7. Matthew, 8. Thomas, 9. James son of 
Alphaeus, 10. Thaddeus, 11. Simon the Canaanite, 12. Judas 
Iscariot. Mt.’s order is 1, 4, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 7, 9-12; Lk.’s is 1, 
4, 2,3, 5-9, 11 (10; Judas the son of James same as Thaddeus?), 
12. Mt.’s order 1, 4, 2, 3, is the order in which he records their 
eall to discipleship (4:18-22); the inversion of 7 and 8 is on 
stylistic grounds (cf. E. Klostermann ad loc. in Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch zum N. T.); but how comes it that Lk.’s order 1, 4, 
2, 3, 5 ff., agrees with Mt. against Mk.? The explanation of 
Mt.’s order does not apply to Lk., for he omits the call of Andrew 
altogether. It may be offered in explanation that the name of 
Andrew (4) is placed after that of Peter on account of his 
relationship (“6 ddeApos atrod”); but this only completes our 
statement of the case—for both Mt. and Lk. have this addition, 
while Mk. omits it. Furthermore, both Mt. and Lk. omit Mk.’s 
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addition of the clause mentioning the name given to the sons 
of Zebedee. It would seem that some better account of these 
diserepancies and agreements must be given than the hypothe- 
sis that Mt. and Lk. were wholly dependent upon Mk., revising 
Mk. each in his own way and in the light of wider knowledge. 
Mk.’s disagreements with Mt. and Lk., in order, and in matter 
(v. 17), seem much more like explanatory additions to, or arbi- 
trary rearrangement of, ‘‘Q.’’ (or other document containing 
a list of the apostles) than like concerted omissions on the part 
of Mt. and Lk. Mt.-Lk.’s combined rearrangement and ‘‘omis- 
sions’’ are strongly suggestive of a common source,—which Mk. 
also used, rearranged, and lengthened. 

Vv. 5-8. V. 5 rots iB’ dwéoradtey and zapayyeiAas avrois can nat- 
urally be explained as taken over from Mk. (vv. 7 and 8; though 
Lk. has aréoreader, exactly equivalent). But how does Mt. come 
to insert 5b-8, wedging in this long paragraph of directions 
between the direct and indirect objects of Mk.’s zapyyyedAe? 
How, also, does it come that Lk. has a parallel (9:2) to this 
section which is not found in Mk., though in e. 9, 1 ff. Lk. is 
most certainly following Mk.? The simplest explanation is that 
Mt. is not inserting vv. 5b-8, but that Mk. has omitted. them 
in copying Q. (Mt. vv. 5-10). What motive is to be aseribed to 
Mk. as explaining this omission? We do not know. Mk.’s brev- 
ity in this section seems unaccountable, especially in view of his 
extended account of John the Baptist’s death later in the chap- 
ter. We should certainly expect him to give some reason, in 
our Lord’s own words, if possible, for the sending out of the 
XII; and yet, none is given, except that it is said they went out 
preaching repentance, exorcising many demons, and anoint- 
ing with oil many that were sick and healed . . . (v. 12 f.). 
According to Mk.’s representation, the disciples are told how 
to go, but not why; they are given no message to deliver, no 
commission to carry out. How should this oceur, unless Mk. 
presupposed an acquaintance on his readers’ part with the tra- 
dition regarding this event—which he only mentions and hastily 
passes over? Or else, unless the difficulties involved in the 
command to confine the mission to the Jewish towns and vil- 
lages of Palestine—‘‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’’ (Mt. 
v. 6)—seemed unsurmountable and inexplicable? And yet, this 
was the only time at which our Lord could so have directed 
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the XII; and the limitations which he placed upon them in their 
mission were just those which he had recognized in his own 
work all along (ef. Mt. 15:24; 4:23; 9:35). It is evident that 
the paragraph is very old and authentic (i. e., not due to Mt.) ; 
note the ‘‘Hebraisms’’ in vv. 5 f.: the anarthrous 6ddv é@vav, 
roAw Sapapttar, oixov Iopaynd.” Why Lk. omitted the equivalent of 5b 
and 6, if it stood in Q., we ean only surmise. Perhaps it was 
‘‘not suited to his purpose’’; or it would only give rise to mis- 
understanding in the minds of his readers; or it did not suit his 
conception of the mission. We do not know why. He gives 
the equivalent of vv. 7 f. in 9:2 and 10:9. There is no reason 
why dwpedy éda Bere, Swpeday dove, v. 8, should not properly belong 
in this connection. The difficulty arises when it is understood 
to refer to teaching: ‘‘you have learned without cost; therefore, 
do not expect to receive compensation for your labor of teach- 
ing others’’ (cf. Irenaeus I, 4, 3; and even Schiirer, GJV* II. 
379; ete.). This is hardly a necessary or even a possible con- 
struction. Originally it could only have meant, pressed to 
exact and explicit definition, dwpeay édaBere rhv eLovoiav, dwpedv 
ddre: Oeparevere, knpiooere (vv. 7 and 8). 

Vv. 9 and 10 are parallel to Mk. vv. 8 f. Here Mk.’s order is 

1. pdtv aipwow .... ei py paBdov povor, 

2. my dprov, 

3. pay wypar, 

. pip ets THY Covnvy xaXKov, 


. GAAG trodedenevovs cavdarua, 


6. Kai py evdvonobe dv0 xiTOvas. 


Compared with this, Mt.’s order is 
4. py (xryonode xpvodv nde apyvpov pnde) xaAxdv eis Tas Cwvas tpor, 
3. (+ eis ddor), 


*Cf. Blass, Gramm. § 46, 9; but also Moulton, Proleg. p. 81 f.; 236; 
Radermacher, Gramm., p. 94. It is possible that these expressions had 
acquired, among Greek-speaking Jews (i. e., bilingualists), a grammatical 
character approximating to that of proper names, fixed ‘ idipara.’? To 
these may be added the expressions found in vv. 15, 28 (BD om. 
tov 1°), 41 (uwoddv twice. Ct. v. 42; this may have some bearing on the 
literary analysis of the two verses), and even in v. 1 (where there are 
three), where Mt. is commonly supposed to be using Mk. Edersheim long 
ago pointed out the essentially Jewish forms of thought and modes of 
expression in this chapter (cf. Life and Times, i, 641, 644 f.). 
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6. (pn8e dvo0 yxuravas), 

5. (pyde trodnpata; cf. Lk. 10: 4), 

1. pnde paBdor! 
Lk.’s order (¢. 9) is 

1. (but equivalent to Mt.; the paBdes is forbidden), 

3, 2, 4. (unre dpyipov; ef. Mt.), 

6. (pyre ava dvo xiTOvas Exe). 
In ec. 10, Lk.’s order is 

4. (pn Baordlere Baddavtwov), 

3, 5. (py brodnpata; cf. Mt.), and 

. pndéva kata tiv bddv domdanobe. 

Perhaps the first peculiarity observable in going over these lists 
is that Mt.’s order is more closely parallel to that of Lk. 10 than 
to that of Mk. 6, and that Mk. is paralleled by Lk. 9 more closely 
than by either Mt. or Lk. 10. The similarities and identities of 
language are next to be noted, especially those in which Mt. and 
Lk. agree against Mk.: Mt.’s dpyvpov (silver) and Lk.’s dpyipuov 
(money); the prohibition of the staff, and (Lk. 10) shoes 
(ixodjpata). Noticeable also is Mk.’s adda, which is almost mean- 
. ingless, since there is no transition in thought, and is followed 
by xai py évd. dvo yur. continuing and completing the list of 
proseribed articles. Mk.’s dAAa presupposes the pa trodnpara 
which Mt. and Lk. (ce. 10) give, answering as it does the ques- 
tion naturally raised by that prohibition, ‘if not shoes, then— 
irodedeuevous cavdddua’. Mk. does not write all that is in his mind; 
and the transition is not clear to us, as it was to him. If, as I 
suspect, Q. lay before him, izodedenevovs would be very easily sug- 
gested by todypyata, which he omits. The fellowing hypothesis 
suggests itself as the simplest explanation of the parallels: Mk. 
uses (and revises) Q.; Mt. combines Mk. and Q.; Lk. 9 follows 
Mk., with slight additions from Q. (ujre pafdov, pyre apyiprov) ; 
Lk. 10 follows Q., omitting what he has already given in 9:3, 
(and changing ‘‘girdles’’ to ‘‘purse’’?). It is to be noted that 
Mt. (while perhaps expanding the first part of the passage (v. 9) 
so as to include both Mk. and Q.?) offers a natural climax: 
‘‘take neither money nor a wallet, nor two tunics, nor shoes, nor 
even a staff’’ (ef. Mt.’s order in 4:3-10, which is a natural 
climax, ignored by Lk.). This order, if it is that of Q., is mis- 
understood or ignored by Mk.,—who places the staff first; Lk. 
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follows Mk.’s order, though retaining the original form of the 
command in regard to the staff (i. e., prohibition). This seems 
to afford an explanation of Mt.’s and Lk.’s agreement against 
Mk. in forbidding the staff preferable to that of B. Weiss 
(Meyer I, 2°, p. 419)—i. e., that Mt. and Lk. concurrently testify 
to the later misunderstanding of Mk.’s wording—as if Mk.’s - 
ci yu) paBdov povovy could have presented any difficulty !* Lk.’s dis- 
tributive (9:3) is hardly to be matched against Mt. and Mk.; he 
simply does not understand (or his readers will not understand) 
the custom of wearing one garment over another on long jour- 
neys‘ referred to in Mk.; as in 3:11, he supposes the possession 
of two xuraves to be a mark of affluence. It may be asked, in 
objection to the analysis of the passage just given, Why does 
Lk. fail to recognize (as Mt. has recognized) the dependence of 
Mk. on Q.? Doubtless this is the difficulty which the analysis 
of the whole section leaves with us; it is more defined at this 
point because the parallelism is here more close than in any 
earlier passage. We cannot go sufficiently far back of the earli- 
est documents and traditions to find a sure answer. And the 
difficulty is only increased by reference to Mk.’s dvo dvo (v. 7), 
paralleled in Lk. 10. If we may hazard a guess, it is that Lk. 
had the definite narrative of Mk. before him, and also the say- 
ings (with no context of narrative) in Q. Mk.’s version of the 
Q.-sayings (i. e., in v. 8 f.) represented such a complete revision 
that the identity was not at once recognizable (especially if they 
occurred, where Mt. places them, much earlier in Q. than in 
Mk.) ; his own tradition (oral?) of the Mission of the Seventy 
supplied the key—there were two missions, one of the .XII, 
another of the LX X—and although he wavered in e. 9, correct- 
ing Mk. by reference to Q., he soon decided upon the solution of 
the difficulty by placing the balance of Q. in his account of the 
later mission (¢. 10). It is possible that the ‘‘confused and 
unintelligible tradition’? (Bousset) dates from Mk.’s revision 
of Q., and was almost as confusing to Lk. as to us. V. 10b 
(= Lk. 10:7e) is not in Mk., and is therefore, according to the 
ordinary canon, from Q. Since it fits either context, it is prac- 
tically impossible to decide in which it belongs—though in Mt. 


* Contrast J. Weiss’ explanation in Die Schriften, i, 126. 
*Cf. Jos., Antqq., 17:5:7; E. Klostermann ad loc. 
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it apparently breaks the close connection of vv. 10 and 11 implied 
in 8€ (v. 11). 

Vv. 11-13, which B. Weiss, Harnack and Wellhausen unani- 
mously ascribe to Q., contains the practical rule which the dis- 
ciples are to observe upon entering a new town or village. It 
may be remarked at once that there is nothing in Mk. (v. 10) 
which cannot be explained as abbreviation of Q., and indeed, 
although xai ye atrois and érov éév are common Marean 
phrases, the verse as a whole is best so explained. Mk.’s dzov éav 
is equivalent to the Matthean-Lucan phrase <«is jv 8 av (Mt. v. 11, 
Lk. 9:4; 10:5). But did Q. read wéAw 7} xépyy (Mt.) or oixiav 
(Mk., Lk. 9 and 10)? B. Weiss prefers oixiav. He views Mt. 
10:11 as an interpolation of the author into Q., in consequence 
of which he wrote «cicepyopevn instead of «ioeAOyre in v. 12 
(Quellen d. s. Veb., p. 26). It may further be said for this view 
that oixiay is testified to not only by Lk. 10:5 and 9:4 (= Mk. 
6:10), but also by the addition of 7 tijs réAews in v. 14 after 
eLepxopevor Ew Tis oikias, in a passage which undoubtedly refers 
primarily to rejection by an entire town, not by a single house- 
hold (as Mt. himself indicates in the next verse (15) ty oda 
éxeivy, Which verse is from Q.). But, the sword is two-edged! 
The whole passage refers to.acceptance or rejection by an entire 
town or village. The disciples’ message is to whole communi- 
ties; it is not a house-mission, nor ‘individual work’: ‘‘greet 
no man by the way’’ (Lk. 10:4). Mk. has abbreviated the 
passage by selecting the outstanding principle of these direc- 
tions—‘‘into whatsoever house you enter, there remain till you 
depart (from the town,’’ obviously, although the sentence is 
not clear as it stands alone in Mk.). Lk. has followed Mk.’s 
abbreviated form in ec. 9, with the change (back to Q.) of drov 
éav into xai eis qv av. In ec. 10, however, the passage (vv. 5-12) 
presents this peculiarity: in v. 7, the disciples are bidden to 
accept the hospitality of the house receiving them; in v. 8, in 
similar terms, they are bidden to accept the hospitality of the 
receptive city. The most natural explanation of this phenome- 
non would seem to be as follows: Q. read something like the pres- 
ent Matthean form of the passage, eis qv [3] av réduw (4% Kopyv? 
may be due to 9:35) cioeAOnre, ekerdcate tis év airy dks éorw (where 
did Mt. get this, if not from his documents? It was hardly the 
method of the later Palestinian Christian missionaries). Lk. 
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omits this—perhaps for the same reason for which he omitted 
the equivalent of Mt. vv. 5b, 6; perhaps the direction, simple 
enough in itself, in view of the common Jewish custom, was 
unintelligible to his Gentile mind, perhaps it was ‘‘unsuited 
to his readers’’ (although he records the claims which Jesus him- 
self made for hospitality later in the gospel; cf. 19:5; 30 ff.; 
22:10 ff.). It may be supposed that Mt. v. 13 (i. e. its equiva- 
lent in Q.) was not easily understood, and so Lk. explains the 
doracacbe aityv in v. 12 by giving the explicit rp@rov Aé€yere- 
cipyvn TO oikw TovTw (Which Mt. v. 13 certainly presupposes). 
Thus also he avoids the use of doxdoac6e,—which, following v. 4 
(undeva .... dordonobe), might give rise to an apparent contradic- 
tion which would have to be explained; at least, for the sake 
of literary style, it was better to paraphrase the word. Kloster- 
mann (Handbuch z. N. T., Mt., p. 225) prefers Lk.’s form to 
that of Mt.: “doz. air. . . . erscheint stirker grazisiert als 
die dem Semitischen . . . besser entsprechende und zu der 
Fortsetzung bei Mt. selbst allein passende Form Le. 10:5’’ (and 
ef. B. Weiss, Q. d. s. U., p. 26 f.). Moulton and others have 
pointed out Mt.’s improvement of the Greek of his sources (ef. 
Moulton’s Gram. of N. T. Gk. i*, Index III, s. v. ‘‘Matthew’’). 
This preference in no way invalidates our argument, viz., that 
Q. contained an equivalent to Mt. v. lla. V. 6 in Lk. is prac- 
tically equivalent to Mt. v. 13, the formulation of the condi- 
tions in each case being determined by the preceding verses 
(eav.... df, or éav....eipyvys). Lk. then (v. 7) gives the 
equivalent of Mt. v. 11e, which is doubtless in its logical place 
here. This is followed (v. 7b) by the direction to eat and drink 
such things as are offered (ra zap’ airév). This cannot refer, as 
has often been supposed, to the waiving of the recognized dis- 
tinetions between Jewish and Gentile dishes—food which is 
‘‘elean’’ and that which has been offered to idols—for Lk. defi- 
nitely bases it upon the maxim: dws yap 6 épyarys Tod purGod adrod 
(// Mt. v. 11b); it refers to the right of the disciples to such 
food as is offered them—what was really presupposed in the 
command not to take provisions on the journey (v.4//s). This 
renders unlikely the supposition that the words are due to Lk. 
himself (‘‘under Pauline influence’’). Although the words 
mean the same in Mt. as here, the connection of thought in Lk. 
is too close not to be original; probably Lk.’s location is to be 
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preferred (and cf. what was said above on Mt. v. 10b). To this 
is now added the direction, py petaBaivere ef oixias cis oixiav. The 
words have no parallel in Mt., and indeed, seem unnecessary 
after the first part of the verse, in which the direction is implied. 
It is possible that Lk. has in mind here a later abuse—ef. A:dayn, 
ee. 11-13—perhaps the situation when men arose who endeavored 
to make of the Gospel a way of gain. However, there is no reason 
why our Lord should not have forewarned the disciples against 
a kind of tactlessness incompatible with the dignity and serious- 
ness of their mission. Then, either because of the interruption 
occasioned by the insertion of the two sentences, ‘‘the laborer 
is worthy . . . go not from house to house,’’ or, more likely, 
because he prepares to include the directions to heal and to 
preach the co-.ing of the Kingdom (which he omitted above; 
parallel to Mt. vv. 7, 8—the command doubtless belongs in the 
Matthean location. It was natural for the disciples to be told 
why they were to go before being told how to go), he goes back 
to the beginning of the passage in Q.: «is qv av wodw cicedOnre. 
The xai d€xwvra ivas is presupposed in vv. 5-7 (that the expres- 
sion is in Lk.’s own style, ef. the following verse and 9:5, 
where he prefers it to Mk.’s dyrac); éoOiere ra wapatiBepeva is 


from Q. (v. 7; repeated here as giving a summary of 
the situation); and v. 9 embraces the omitted Q.-verses 
(Mt. vv. 7 f.). Q. accordingly read é«is qv [8] av rodw [} xopnv ? 
Lk. would have no reason for omitting it; ef. 13:22] 


eiveAOnre, eEerdoare Tis év aity akws éotw: cicepyopevor Se eis THY OiKLAV 
NTE, H] PXO! ™7 


dordcacbe airyv. [or, tp@tov A€yere: cipyvy Tw oikw TovTw.| Kai eav pev 
} 7} oixia agia, éOdtw H cipyvy tpav éx’ airyv- éav Se pH 7 akia, H cipyvyn 
upov mpos ipas éruotpadyrw. (or, Lk. 10,6). év airy de ri oixia pévere, 
éoOovres kal mivovres Ta map aitav: Gkws yap 6 épyarys tov pucov 
[tpwpys? may be an accommodation to the facts of the present 
ease (!) of what was originally a proverb] airod. [pi peraBaivere 
e€ oixias eis oixiar ? | 

V. 14 (the presence of which in Q. Harnack questions; Weiss 
prefers Lk.’s form) follows Mk., with the explanatory addition 
of rovs Adyous (cf. additions in 9:36 and 10:1). Mk.’s éxzopevopevor 
is strongly Marcan (cf. statistics in Hawkins, Horae Synopticae,? 
p. 12); and although Lk’s (9:5) e&epydpeva azo is strongly in his 
own style (cf. Hawkins, op. cit., p. 18), still the parallel 
eEepxouevoe in Mt. cannot be ignored, since the possibility has been 
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considered that Lk. was following (or that he remembered) Q. 
as well as Mk. in c. 9. Mt. abruptly omits Mk.’s rézos, and in 
its place has later ris oixias } THs TéAEws exeivys. Why? Because 
from the very beginning of the passage (v. 11) oixia has been in 
his mind—the treatment which the XII were to receive from 
and to accord the households approached (so also the Q.-verse 
which he omits, Lk. 10:7). He returns to the conception of the 
whole city accepting or rejecting the message, and adds 7 ris 
roAews éxeivns (which is Q.; ef. Lk. 9:5, where the exact phrase 
occurs, and 10:10 zédw). For the same reason—because it is 
in Q.—he prefers «xovoptév (paralleled in Lk. 9:5; 10:11) to 
Mk.’s peculiar xotv. Lk. 10:10 f. is built out of Q., but in con- 
trastive parallelism to his own vv. 8 f. B. Weiss (op. cit., p. 28) 
pronounces impossible any change of the metaphorical words (Lk. 
10) into the symbolic action (Mk. and parallels), but neverthe- 
less prefers the Lk. 10 form in his reconstruction of Q. It does 
not seem impossible (nor unlikely) that a change in the oppo- 
site direction has taken place. According to these observations, 
Q. probably read: «is qv 8 av rédw eicedAOyre Kai py [SeEqrar?] tpas, 
eepyopevor.... THS ToAEWS ExElvys Kal Tdv KOvOpTOV .... TOY Tod@Y 
ipav drotwacoate (Lk. would not insert aro three times into 
Mk. 6:11 unless he had good reason for so doing). Lk. 10:11b 
is a completion of the parallelism to v. 9. 

V. 15 is Q., though to be preferred in its Lucan form. To 
the reasons which B. Weiss gives (1. cit.) for so doing, in dis- 
agreement with Harnack, it may be added that Mt. avoids the 
presence of the demonstrative éxe‘vy twice in the same sentence, 
referring each time to a different dative noun. 

V. 16. Both Harnack and B. Weiss prefer Lk.’s location 
(10:3); apparently, it has been placed here as an introduction 
to vv. 17 ff. But both the motive and the figure of Lk. 10:3 con- 
flict with the preceding verse. Moreover, it would seem more 
natural for the verse to have formed the conclusion to the pre- 
ceding directions and a transition to the following warnings 
(some of which must, so we shall endeavor to show, have stood 
in this connection in Q.), than as an introduction to the whole 
discourse on the mission of the XII. However, it is not to be 
denied that the verse as a whole may represent a considerably 
later point of view, when the mission was met (or could be 
expected to meet) with positive and powerful opposition. The 
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chief objection to Weiss’ connection of Lk. 10:3 and Mt. 10:6 
(‘‘but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. Behold, 
I send you forth as rams—leaders of the flock—in the midst of 
wolves’’; ef. Quellen d. s. Ueb., p. 26 note 3; also in Meyer, 
I, 2°, p. 442, which is ratified in I, 1°°, p. 200 note) is that 
dpvés [dpyv] (here only in N. T.) does not bear the interpre- 
tation placed upon it. In classical Greek, it invariably means 
‘lamb’ or ‘sheep,’ and although related to Latin aries is never- 
theless the equivalent of Latin agnus. In the LXX, it is used 
as equivalent to NW) (‘fatling’; I Kgs. 1:9), 3D (‘lamb’; 
Gn. 30:32), 3 (‘kid’; Ex. 23:19), ete—while the LXX con- 


sistently uses the thoroughly classical «pws as the equivalent to 
Heb. 8. More than this, is it likely that both Mt. and Lk. 


would have ignored and destroyed this sequence of thought if 
the passage had so stood in Q.—the one by widely sundering its 
two sections, the other by omitting half the saying? Lk. has 
corrected the loose and vulgar zpofara, which was an indefinite 
term for small cattle, including goats, and as referring to sheep 
was used of indolent persons, by substituting the finer expres- 
sion, dpves. 

The remainder of the chapter (with the exception of vv. 24 f.) 
occurs later in Lk.—mainly in e. 12—i. e., not only later than 
Mt. places it, but later even than the (Lucan) parallel to Mt. 
10:1-16. It is most likely, therefore, that these paragraphs 
came later in Q., since it is generally conceded that Lk. pre- 
serves Q.’s order better than Mt. But they did not occur so 
much later in Q. that Mt. was entirely without justification in 
inserting them here. 

Vv. 17-22 are almost word-for-word parallel to Mk. 13 :9-13. 
For this reason, when he comes to Mk. 13, Mt. contents himself 
with the bare summary, (rapadicovow ipas cis) OA, and the con- 
clusion of the discourse, 24:9; 13. In the present location, the 
tone hardly passes with 9:36 ff. Is Mt. inserting the discourse 
here in contravention of Mk.’s exact dating (13:1; 3)? Or is 
he locating here a section (undated) from Q. which Mk. has 
located in the discourse on the Mount of Olives—and whose 
Marcan equivalent Mt. recognizes as a section taken from Q.? 
In view of Mt.’s treatment of Mk. and Q. above, we are inclined 
to the latter view. It is to be noted that Harnack, though very 
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doubtful, labels the section Q. V.18, xat rots éOveow (cf. 24:9-14) 
perhaps meant (as in Mk. 13:10, its parallel) the heathen world 
at large; but Mt., in view of vv. 5 f., 23b, thinks only of the 
heathen military residents in Palestine. The context of Lk.’s 
parallel (12, 11 f.) is later—if we may call it ‘context’; for 
the ‘‘great insertion,’’ in which it occurs, seems to be composed 
of many separate sayings and events placed in an order which 
does not commend itself as the probable historical order,—but 
sayings and events which, with only a few exceptions, must be 
placed late in Jesus’ public life. The whole cast of the section 
is (with few exceptions) futuristic (especially c. 12, which con- 
tains sections placed by Mt. in connection with the Synoptic 
Apocalypse, 24:42—25:13). And the language here decidedly 
betokens working-over: dpxds, éfovaias, drodoyjonobe, TO ayvov rvedpo. 
(as a proper name), and the deterministic & de ciretv (which is, 
however, no real enlargement upon the parallels). Still, the 
curious 74s 7 7¢, found in Mt. (v. 19) but not in Mk. (13:11), 
cannot be ignored. Doubtless Lk. has here a detached Q.-saying 
(or ‘‘logion’’) which Mk. places in a better—probably the cor- 
rect—context; and he has dealt with this saying in the same 
fashion in which he deals with Mk. in 21:12-19. 

After this insertion, v. 23 continues the original Q. passage 
(note the orav (cf. v. 19 // Mk. 18:11), woda, ete.) directing 
the XII what to do in case the message met with hostility (vv. 
14 ff.). V. 23b, if authentic, could have been spoken only at this 
time (and ef. v. 6). The mission of the XII represents Jesus’ 
final effort to win over the nation as a whole—‘‘the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel’’—and took place just before his retire- 
ment with the disciples and their restless wanderings in N. Gali- 
lee and on the E. side of the Lake (cf. even Edersheim® i, 643; 
this much we can allow the Schweitzerian thesis). Later, as 
the shadow of the Cross darkened more heavily his path, and 
the complete rejection of his message by his own people became 
more certain, he began to look to the world at large as the proper 
objective of his disciples’ efforts (Mk. 12:9 // s; 13:10 / Mt. 
24:14; Mt. 22:9 //; Mk. 14:9 //). The date of the Parusia 
became more indefinite—though still confined within the life- 
time of the then-living generation. And although. Mt., in 
harmony with his general conception of the present discourse 
(ef. Weiss, Quellen, p. 25; ete.), may possibly think that it 
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refers to the early Palestinian Christian mission after the death 
of Jesus (i. e., in his own day), nevertheless, if v. 23b were 
placed very much later in his gospel, we should certainly at 
once doubt its authenticity—But it is one thing to posit the 
existence of a saying in Q., and another to accept it as authen- 
tic ; one does not follow from the other. To Lehrs’ dictum, ‘Thou 
shalt not worship an ancient manuscript’ (Nestle, Einfiihrung,’ 
pp. 180, 244), might need to be added to-day, ‘Neither shalt 
thou worship an hypothetical document.’ We may perhaps see 
in v. 23 an indication of the date of Q.—the time when the 
‘‘oreat persecution’’ arose in Jerusalem, and the Church was 
scattered abroad throughout the regions of Judea and Samaria, 
following the death of Stephen (Ac. 8:1-4), when Saul ‘‘laid 
waste the church.’’ In this hour, as the disciples were hounded 
from city and village, the saying in v. 23b became current (per- 
haps based upon some such foundation as the (later) ‘fly-sheet’ 
in Mk. 13). In answer to the ery, NO) NIV. were found 
the words, “ od pi TeAconte Tas TOA “Io paHA Ews EAPy 6 vids Tov avOpwrov.” 
The saying must have been before Mt. in Q.; the fact that he 
gives it, despite his open recognition throughout (and culminat- 
ing in 28:19) of the Gentile mission, proves it to have had some- 
what greater authority than that of oral tradition, great as such 
authority no doubt was. An objection can be raised against its 
having stood in this connection in Q. on the ground that while 
v. 14 f. presuppose a situation where the XII can enter and 
leave a city in peace, and shake off the dust from their feet 
against it, v. 23 presupposes active persecution. But v. 23 has 
certainly as much right to the present location in Q. as has v. 16 
(which is undeniably Q., and in its present context in Q.); and 
v. 16, in Q., introduced v. 23, and formed the transition to it 
from 14 f. 

Vv. 24 f. base this expectation of persecution upon Jesus’ own 
experience in the past. Lk.’s parallel places the saying in a 
wholly different context and gives it an entirely different form 
and meaning (cf. Jiilicher, Gleichnisreden Jesu, ii., 44 f.). 

Vv. 26-33 may perhaps belong elsewhere (as in Lk.); and 
possibly much later than the place given them in Lk. Mk. 
parallels v. 26b in 4:22 (followed by Lk. 8:17), a not impossi- 
ble context (explanation of parables). (V. 26a airovs refers 
back to v. 17 of dvOpwra, and is probably added by Mt.). Mk. 


21 
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also has a parallel to v. 33 (8:38; followed by Lk. 9:26). The 
natural inference from these two facts, taken together with the 
fact of Mt.’s and Lk.’s complete parallelism in the whole pres- 
ent section (vv. 26-33 //), is that a section such as this stood 
entire in Q.—a series of sayings, or a discourse, on the subject 
of courageous confession of the Christian name and fearless 
preaching of the Gospel message. And if we consider the say- 
ing in v. 16 (or even that in v. 14) to belong in its present 
connection, there is no reason why this section should not have 
been related originally to the discourse at the mission of the 
XII. It is easy to minimize the danger which attended this 
mission of the XII to the cities and villages of Galilee during 
our Lord’s lifetime, by thinking mainly of the cireumstances 
accompanying the efforts of the Apostles after Pentecost. But 
that there was real danger involved in this mission is clear from 
such passages as Lk. 11:53 f.; Mk. 9:30 f.; Lk. 13:31; Mk. 3:6; 
Lk. 4:29; clearer still, from the fate which so soon overtook 
Jesus himself. As for the épodroynoa év évot (v. 32), it is surely 
no stretch of the imagination to suppose that the XII were te 
go forth on their journey as emissaries of Jesus; the whole 
thing was meaningless otherwise ;—they were to cover territory 
which Jesus could not himself reach. The main reason for plac- 
ing the section later is found in vv. 26b-27, which apparently 
are intended to convey the impression that the time for reticence 
and restraint in announcing the message is past; the hour for 
avoiding agitation among the masses at the cost of silence is 
now by: ‘‘what ye have heard (whispered) in the ear, shout 
forth from the house-tops.’’ This may or may not suit a later 
date than the present. (Cf. Jiilicher, op. cit., ii. 96 f.) 

The same considerations apply to vv. 34-39. The Lucan con- 
texts appeal for preference over the Matthean not only because 
of Mt.’s inclination to group related sayings into discourses, 
but especially, as Jiilicher says (op. cit., ii., p. 208), because 
the Lucan parallels give no hint of time or place (except that 
they are addressed to the disciples in the presence of the multi- 
tudes). I. e., Lk. has taken them over just where they stood 
in Q., without attempting (as Mt. has done) to locate them more 
definitely. We may assume the truth of this in regard to vv. 
34-36. With vv. 37-39 the case is somewhat different. As in 
vv. 26 and 33, so in v. 38 f. we have a Marecan parallel at a 
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different place (8:34 f.), here followed, not by Lk. alone, 
but by both Mt. (16:24 f.) and Lk. (9:23 f.). The same gen- 
eral conclusion is to be drawn: Mk. has used Q.—and has located 
the sayings in what is not at all unlikely the true context (say- 
ings laying down the conditions of discipleship, not of partici- 
pation in the Mission). The induction is strengthened by the 
fact that in Mk. 8, as here, the complete saying—in two sec- 
tions: a. bearing the cross, b. saving one’s life—is preserved 
(contrast Mk. 4:22 and 8:38, where parts of the sayings are 
lost), and in the same order. YV. 37 obviously does not belong 
here (in Mt.). Were the relatives of the XII at hand endeavor- 
ing to dissuade them from entering upon Jesus’ mission, as 
Jesus’ own relatives had earlier done? The verse is inserted 
here because of its connection with vv. 35 f. But we cannot omit 
37 alone; 37 and 38 stood connected in Q., as Lk. 14:26 f. indi- 
cates; and so did also 38 and 39, as Mk. 8:34 f. proves. What 
is the solution?—That all three verses stood in their Matthean 
order in Q.; that Lk. used the Q.-section in ¢. 14, Mk. using it 
in ec. 8—Mt. and Lk. following the latter in cc. 16 and 9 respee- 
tively. (Lk.’s use of part of the section (// to v. 39) in 17:33 
is certainly ‘‘out of order’’; the application given to it by the 
context—a description of the Day of the Son of Man—is curious 
if not disconcerting. ) 

Vv. 40 ff. apparently return to the original Mission-discourse— 
presupposing the situation of receptivity and hospitality (vv. 
11 ff.), promising a reward to those who entertain the mission- 
aries. The laborer is worthy of his keep (10b) ; but also, the one 
who keeps him shall not lack a rightful compensation—nay, he 
who gives to one of these little ones (the disciples; ef. Lk. 12:32 
TO pukpov roiuvov) only so much as a cup of cold water, ‘in the 
name of a disciple,’ shall by no means lose his reward. That 
some such conclusion stood at the end of the discourse is proven 
by the parallel Lk. 10:16. But in what sense could the XII 
be spoken of as zpodjra and dixao? ‘‘In diesen Spriichen 
liegen wohl Worte Jesu zugrunde, aber Matthaeus hat sie umge- 
staltet zu einer Anweisung an die spateren Missionare und 
Gemeinden’’ (J. Weiss, Die Schriften d. N. T?, i., 313). Vv. 
40 and 42 are completely tangled-up with Mk. 9:37 and 41. 
What has really happened can only be conjectured. The efforts 
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to place the sayings in suitable contexts have been so thorough 
as almost completely to disguise their original form and sig- 
nificance. Probably Mk. has placed the saying in v. 40 (// Lk. 
10:16) in 9:37, making the change which was required by the 
new context, but retaining the rest of the verse (latter part) 
in its original form; and has used the equivalent of v. 42 in 
9:41—in a different (‘‘later’’?) form, though preserving the 
correct interpretation: ipnas equivalent to of pxpoc. The infer- 
ence lies close to hand that vv. 40 and 42 stood in their Matthean- 
Marean sequence in Q.; and that Mk., though omitting the 
‘Mission discourse’ as a whole, yet preserves these sayings, 
placing them in contexts which to him appear suitable. Q. prob- 
ably did not contain any extended ‘Mission discourse,’ as such, 
but followed the account of the mission more or less immediately 
with a series of sayings which have been used by Mt. in the 
present chapter, by Mk. partly in his parallel chapter and partly 
in ec. 8 and 9, by Lk. partly in ee. 9, 10, 12, and 14. 

V. 1 of ¢. 11 is Mt.’s own addition. 

We may accordingiy summarize our conclusions in regard to 
Mt. 9:35-11:1 as follows: 

9:35 =a Q. formula (cf. 4:23) which Mk. abbreviates. 

36 = inserted from Mk., not by anticipation of 6:34, but to 
emphasize motive. (For ef. Mt. 14:14.) 

37 f. = Q.; Mk. omits. 

10:1 = Q., with additions by Mt.; Mk. abbreviates. 

2-4 = Q., but out of Q.-location; Mk. revises (¢. 3). 

5-8 = Q.; Mk. omits. 

9 f.=.Q.; Mk. revises. 

11-13 = Q.; Mk. abbreviates. 

14 = Q. plus Mk.; Mk. revises. 

15 f.=Q.; Mk. omits. 

17-22 = Q. (belongs much later? Mk. places in e. 13). 

28-25 = Q. 

26-33 = Q., a series of detached sayings? (Paralleled in Mk. 
ee. 4 and 8.) 

34-39 = Q.-sayings (out of place? Also paralleled in Mk. 8) ; 
vv. 37-39 stood in their Matthean order in Q. 

40 = Q., hardly in its original form; (prefer Mk. 9:37, except 
first six words). 
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41 = Mt. (Q.-substratum?). 

42 = Q., (placed by Mk. in 9:41, which preserves the original 
sense, but gives later form). 

11:1 = Mt. 

Mk.’s whole passage is brief and sketchy; he simply records 
the fact of the mission, gives briefly the directions as to personal 
equipment and acceptance of hospitality, what to do in ease the 
message is rejected, and states the fact of their preaching and 
healing, omitting any further statement of their message. It is 
difficult to account for this brevity. Especially, if he uses Q., 
why does he omit so much? Lack of space does not dictate it, 
for, as above noted, he follows the passage with an extended 
account of the death of John the Baptist. It has been fre- 
quently observed that Mk. is more concerned in giving the narra- 
tive of Jesus’ work than in recording his teaching. But this 
observation only presents a further problem for solution. It 
would seem that Mk. is interested in giving the narrative of 
Jesus’ life (‘Petrine tradition’) in order to supplement (but 
not supplant) the discourse-document already in the possession 
of the Christian community. (If the discourses were not already 
in written form, but merely in oral tradition (J. Weiss, Die 
Schriften, i., 125 f.), why should Mk. write the narrative and 
not also the discourses?) This seems a much more plausible 
explanation of Mk.’s brevity, and his omission of discourse-mate- 
rial, than the assumption that Mk. was limited, through Peter’s 
reminiscences, to narratives, and did not know the discourses 
(would Peter have remembered the narratives, while forgetting 
the discourses?). It is true, he begins his gospel with the words, 
“‘The Evangel concerning Jesus Christ, Son of God’’—which 
without doubt means, ‘concerning Jesus Christ, a person who 
taught and healed and wrought miracles in Galilee, and then 
went up to Jerusalem and died, at the hands of the authorities, 
as the Savior’; and not, ‘the Evangel of Jesus Christ, which he 
himself first preached, and then through his apostles gave to 
the world’; yet we can hardly imagine him so completely ignor- 
ing the teaching of Jesus unless he could assume that his read- 
ers were already familiar with it. The question must have 
arisen more than once, as he wrote his narrative and recorded 
the fact of Jesus’ teaching the crowd, the disciples, ete. (1:21; 
2:2; 13; ete—only in 4:1 ff. does he give an account of the 
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matter taught), ‘What did Jesus teach, in the synagogues, at 
the lake-side, in the house and on the highways, as the multi- 
tude came about him to hear ‘‘the word’’ ’? . 

As we emerge from the tangled thicket of textual analysis 
and criticism, we are confronted with the historian’s questions: 
What was the character and object of this mission? When did 
it occur? How long a period of time did it require? Was the 
mission repeated ? 

The synoptic evangelists agree in representing our Lord’s pub- 
lic ministry as falling into two broadly distinguishable periods: 
one of popular activity, the other of comparative retirement. 
This retirement was due, in all likelihood, to the opposition of 
the popularly influential scribes and Pharisees (with the 
‘‘Herodians’’?); but at the same time, the opposition was 
accompanied by the apathy and unrepentance of the masses of 
the people—in the cities, especially Capernaum, where his 
‘‘mighty works’’ had been done. On withdrawing from public 
activity, he devoted himself almost entirely to the ‘training of 
the XII,’ preparing them to meet the hour which was inevitably 
coming, when the rising storm should burst and the Son of Man 
be put to shameful death, and announcing his certain return 
to establish (or inaugurate) the Kingdom of God. As the day 
is apparently drawing to its close, and he can see the shadows 
gathering about him, believing that ‘his hour’ is soon to come, 
he sends out the disciples with a final appeal, the call to repent- 
ance before the coming of the Kingdom (Mk. 6:12; Mt. 10:7; 
Lk. 10:9).° How successful was this mission, we cannot say. 
The disciples return (Mk. 6:30; Lk. 10:17) with joy, relating 
their success in casting out demons. But we hear of no great 
awakening to repentance among the people of the land. In the 
later period, perhaps because of the unrepentance which he, 
and then later the XII, had found, and the consequent unfit- 
ness of the nation to receive the Kingdom, Jesus’ view of the 
future changed. Together with the assurance that the King- 
dom would be taken away from the favored people and given 


* There is this much of truth in Schweitzer’s theory of the Mission (cf. 
his Messianitdts und Leidensgeheimnis, p. 15 ff.; Quest of the Historical 
Jesus, p. 357 f.); as a whole, his theory is not based upon a thorough 
documentary analysis of the sources, and hence is mechanical and sub- 
jective. 
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to a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof (Mt. 21:43), per- 
haps coéval with the growth of this conviction, his sense of the 
Kingdom’s immediacy (with which he had begun his preaching 
in Galilee) gave way more and more to the feeling that ‘‘the 
day and the hour knoweth no man’’—though he persisted to the 
end in maintaining the coming of the Kingdom within a genera- 
tion (Mk. 9:1; 13:30). 

Now the location which we will choose for the material con- 
tained in Mt. 10 depends considerably upon our acceptance or 
rejection of this Lebensbild—which, however, seems plainly indi- 
cated in both the synopties and John (ef. Jn. 6:66). If we 
accept it, there seems little reason for denying the place in the 
Diseourse on the Last Things which Mk. (13 :9-13) has given to 
Jesus’ words on the destiny of the disciples, placed by Mt. in 
ce. 10. Perhaps the substance of these words was given more 
than once (hardly in identical form) ; at least this is the impres- 
sion given to us in all the gospels. Mk. reports three distinet 
occasions upon which Jesus announced to the XII his own 
impending fate (cf. mpgaro, 8:31). It was necessary to repeat 
it to them because they were slow to accept so hard a saying 
(8:32b; 9:32). Would it have been any the less necessary for 
him to repeat his prediction of the future awaiting the XII, 
their trials and duties—so out of harmony with their concep- 
tions (ef. Mk. 8:32; 9:33-37; 10:35-45)? Would it not have 
been strange if, when predicting the fate of Jerusalem, and 
other signs which should accompany and precede the end, he 
had left wholly out of consideration his own disciples’ part in 
these events, if he had not repeated the warnings and counsels 
already given them? The character of the sayings connected in 
Mt. (and Lk.; also in Q.?) with the mission of the disciples 
seems to fit the latter period far better than the former. Accord- 
ingly, our answer to the historical questions is: There was only 
one ‘mission’; and this took place during Jesus’ lifetime.* How 


° Wellhausen’s doubt that the mission ever occurred, on the score that it 
was not repeated, and that the XII were afterwards as passive and lacking 
in independence as before, has been well answered by J. Denney in his 
Jesus and the Gospel, p. 194 f.: ‘‘We have no such knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances as enables us to say that this experiment if successful must 
have been repeated. The fact that a thing is not done twice is not a 
proof that it was not done once. When the Twelve returned from their 
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long the disciples were gone on this mission, we have no means 
of knowing. But they were not sent out with the expectation 
that they were not to reappear until the Parusia (as is implied 
by Mt.’s discourse as it stands—the crux of Schweitzer’s argu- 
ment). 

In lieu of any second mission, or general commission, of the 
disciples, to be fulfilled after Jesus’ death, Mk. gives his words 
to the disciples regarding their future, in the (composite) Dis- 
course on the Last Things, and other discourses on the Parusia 
of the Son of Man, sayings which were uttered, possibly, during 
our Lord’s last days, possibly on the way up to Jerusalem (Mk. 
10 :32-45) —at any rate, towards the very end of his life.’ 

How were these sayings (in Mt. 10) drawn out of their orig- 
inal context (i. e., final discourses and sayings) and connected 
with the words at the mission of the XII during Jesus’ ministry 
in Galilee? There are two considerations to be suggested: Ist, 
we have seen what Mt. has done in 10:17 ff.; 2d, we do not 
know what was the order of Q. Lk. gives us what we suppose 
to be an approximate order; and, as we have seen above, this 
order apparently located the sayings soon after the narrative 
of the mission.—But even Lk. was a redactor, and also, he fol- 
lowed the lead of Mk. (his xa6e&js, 1:3, must be valued relatively 
to this fact)—and Mk. had already suggested the mission of the 
XII as a possible location for these sayings.—Certainly, we can- 
not get back of a hypothetical reconstruction of the order of Q.° 
experimental mission, a crisis was at hand in the ministry of Jesus; and 
from that time He kept them closely by Him, and devoted Himself almost 
exclusively to preparing them for the dark future which was now 
impending. ’’ 

* There are numerous traces of agreement of Mt./Lk. against Mk. even 
in the ‘‘Synoptic Apocalypse’’; cf. Mt. 24, 2, raira; xaradvOjoera; 3, 
Néyovres; 4, elev; 5, yap; 6, yap; 7, Kal 2°; 21, €orar; weyddn; 30, Kal dbEys 
mons; 34, Ews dv wavra, 

* Cf. above on vv. 9 and 10 fin., and 16 fin. 


E. Schott has suggested that the mission could not have taken place 
before the disciples accepted the truth of Jesus’ messiahship, and there- 
fore Mt. is inconsistent in placing this mission before 16:13ff (Die Aus- 
sendungsrede, in ZNTW for 1906, p. 150). Doubtless this is correct; yet 
it is by no means obvious that Jesus’ messiahship was to form the subject 
of their message. Rather, this was the Kingdom of God (Lk. 9:2; the 
approach of the Kingdom, Mt. 10:7)—the subject of Jesus’ own public 
preaching from the first. 





GILBERT: LUKE 13:32 


SHmepov Kal avpov, kat TH Tpitrn (LUKE 13:32). 


ALLAN H. GiuBert, Cornell University. 


The text of Luke 13:31-33 is as follows: "Ev airy ri opa rpoonA- 
Gav twes Dapioaion A€éyovres aita - eeAOe Kai wopevov évredbev, dre “Hpwdns 
Gere oe droxreivar. (32) wai eivev abrois- ropevOertes cizate TH GAwrrext 
taity: idod exBddAw daipova Kai idoeas droTeA® oHpeEpov Kai atprov, Kal 
TH Tpity TeAaotpar. (33) wApv Set pe oHpepov Kai avpiov Kai TH éxo- 
pevy topever Oar, Ott ovx evdexerar rpopytyny arodéoba ew ‘Tepovoadyjp. 
(That same day there came certain of the Pharisees, saying unto 
him, Get thee out, and depart hence: for Herod will kill thee. 
(32) And he said unto them, Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, 
I cast out devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected. (33) Nevertheless, I must walk 
to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following: for it cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem.) 

The interpretation of the words ovjpepov Kai aipiov, kal TH Tpiry 
has always met with difficulties. Plummer’ lists five interpreta- 
tions of them: three actual days, the three years of the minis- 
try, a long time, a short time, a definite time. The last he thinks 
‘probably right.’ The second, being wholly figurative and inca- 
pable of proof or disproof, is, for those convinced of its correct- 
ness, inexpugnable. Plummer says that the same expression is 
used of three actual days in ‘XIX. 10, 11,’ apparently a mis- 
taken reference which I have not identified. As to the literal 
interpretation, of three actual days, Godet suggests that ‘it 
would be difficult to reduce so weighty a saying to greater pov- 
erty of meaning.” In support of his view that the words sym- 
bolically express the idea of a very short time” he, like Plum- 

1 The International Critical Commentary, Luke, New York, 1910. 

* Similarly, to show that a supposed reference to the cries of the multi- 
tude on Palm Sunday is ‘quite inadequate’ to indicate the point of time 
referred to in verse 35, Plummer writes: ‘Christ would not have declared 
with this impressive solemnity the fact that He would not enter Jerusalem 
for some weeks, or possibly months.’ 

*Three days (‘three suns’) seems to be used in the sense of a ‘very 
short time’ in Tennyson’s Ulysses: 

Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains; but every hour is saved 
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mer, refers to Hosea 6:2, which, in the Septuagint, is as follows: 
byuicea puds peta dvo Huepas: ev TH Huepa TH TpiTy Kal dvaocrnoopeBa. 
In support of a long time, one notes that the series of three days 
is twice repeated, possibly as though to emphasize the effect of 
length, and atpwv is employed somewhat as in Joshua 22:28: 
éay yévytai rote Kai AaAjowow wpos Has Kai Tais yeveais Hpav avprov. 
Plummer’s preference, a definite time, does not conflict with any 
of the other four, if the definite time may be any clearly defined 
period, long or short. 

It seems as though Plummer’s interpretation might be advan- 
tageously expanded. First, a number of parallel passages may 
be adduced : 
ov Xoptov dvTa onpepov Kal avpiov eis KAiBavov BadAdpevov (Luke 
12:28, and similarly Matthew 6:30). 

payopev kai riwpev, dvpiov yap arobvycKxopey (1 Cor. 15:32, from 
Isaiah 22:13). 

Kat tpeis arectpadyte onpepov ard Kvpiov: Kal éorar cay amoorHte 
onpepov ard Kupiov, cai avtpiov éri mavra “Iopand éora H opyn (Joshua 
22:18). 

Bao.reds onpepov, kai aipiov treAevtTHoa (Ecclesiasticus 10:10). 

onpepov daviet Kal aipiov amraitnoe, puorntos avOpwros 6 Todos (Ib. 
20:15). 

Compare also pi) xavy@ 7a eis aipiov, od yap ywooKeas ti Téerar 

érvovoa (Proverbs 27:1). 
In all these the idea of sudden reversal is prominent. To-day 
the grass is green and flourishing, to-morrow dry and withered ; 
to-day feasting and revelry, to-morrow their opposite, death. All 
show how transitory is any human state, and how striking a con- 
trast two consecutive conditions may offer. This contrast; rather 
than any particular space of time, is apparently in the mind of 
Jesus. He does not mean that his period of healing the sick is to 
endure either a short time or a long time, so much as that it is 
to continue for a space—the definite time of Plummer—and then 
be abruptly broken off: the third day is to present a complete 
contrast to the days preceding. 


From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this gray spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought—(24-32). 
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In one important particular the parallel passages differ from 
Luke 13:32. They all deal with but two days (to-day and 
to-morrow), while it deals with three (to-day, to-morrow, and 

the third day). However, they are valid parallels, and Luke’s 
‘ verse is a more elaborate expression of the same sort; for they 
contrast two consecutive periods of time, each having its own 
verb (dvra onpepov, avpiov Baddopevov), just as it does (ojpepov Kai 
aipwov droteAG, TH Tpityn TeAcotpar); THpepov in the parallels equals 
onpepov kai avpiov in Luke 13:32. The object of this expansion is 
probably te signify some continuance of time before the sudden 
reversal; there is an even progression of events, abruptly inter- 
rupted. This series, either long or short, being cleanly cut off, 
might be said to occupy a definite time. An English parallel 
presenting an ascending series of two days with a third day in 
complete contrast to them is furnished by a speech of Wolsey’s 
in King Henry VIII; the Cardinal refieets on his own pros- 
perity and sudden, unexpected ruin. 





This is the state of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost; 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root, 

And then he falls, as I do—(3:2. 353-359). 


Some attention should be given to the passage as a whole. 
Its style is notable, being especially marked by repetitions, the 
most obvious of which is the series of verse 33: ojpepov Kai avpuov 
kal TH €xouevy. Clearly reflecting the series of verse 32, it differs 
in that it is not broken into two opposed parts, but is continu- 
ous, and modifies one verb. It denotes an unbroken period of 
undiversified activity. Commentators usually think of tq éxopevy 
as equivalent to 7 tpiry in verse 32, and this is possible. But it 
seems possible also to interpret the entire second series as equiva- 
lent to only the first part of the first series (ojpepov xai aipov = o. 
kai av. kal ty é.). Two expressions of uninterrupted time are then 
equated; the first being thought of as sharply closed by reAcwors, 
the other as indefinitely stretching on. In spite of the different 
setting, one is reminded of Macbeth’s 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 


Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time—(5:5. 19-21). 
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(It is interesting to note that Macbeth, as he continues, speaks 
of a sudden interruption of the series—‘Out, out, brief candle!,’ 
‘his hour upon the stage,’ ete.). Topever#a in 33 is echoed from 
31 and 32. Plummer suggests that, since éfeAGeiv in 31 is not also | 
repeated, the repetition of wopever6ac may be accidental, and takes 
the word to refer to the departure of Jesus from the domain of 
Herod. It seems also possible that in the mouth of our Lord 
the word, caught from the Pharisees, is used not of a departure 
from Galilee or Perea, but, figuratively, of continuance in the 
daily work of his life. Such a modification of the meaning of 
the repeated word adds to the effeet of the passage, and explains 
why éed@eiv, which is incapable of figurative use, is omitted. 
Furthermore, Jesus also omits évred#ev, which the Pharisees used 
with zopever6a. The parallelism* of the passage is obviously not 
exact and rigid. A literal interpretation of ropever6a.—to depart 
from Galilee—is harmonious with an entirely literal interpre- 
tation of the three days, but less so with one that is at all 
figurative. 

Some commentators (see Meyer on the passage) take reAeot pat’ 
as applicable to the completion of the work in hand—a needless 
reduction of the passage to its lowest significance. But if the 
word has such a meaning, the use is unique in the New Testa- 
ment, for the verb always has either a direct object (e. g. 
TehkawoavTwv Tas ypépas, Luke 2:43), or is used passively (e. g. 
Hebrews 5:9). A direct object (€pyov, dpduov) would be expected 
in Luke 13:32 if the reference were to completion of labors. 
Plummer explains the word as probably passive, and not middle, 
and renders it ‘I am perfected.’ In his usage it appears most 
typically in Hebrews, and Westcott, in his commentary on the 
epistle, gives a special discussion of teAcfwors to which Plummer 
refers. After that discussion, it seems hardly possible to insist 
on a low meaning of the verb in Luke 13:32. The following ref- 
erence to the solemn subject of the death of Christ at Jerusalem 
throws its influence over the meaning of the verse in question. 
Having in mind his decease, our Lord in his reply to the Phari- 
sees well might refer to more than the affairs of the moment, and 
glance forward to the abrupt termination of his earthly course. 


‘A further instance of parallelism is the repetition of ¢@é\w in verse 35. 
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THE BIBLICAL PHRASE TO ORDAIN A LAMP 


For my explanation of the phrase I have ordained a lamp in 
JBL 33, 166 I may refer to OLZ 19, 391 In a lament 
addressed to Istar (KB 6, 2, p. 132, ll. 86/7) we find efé qatru 
limmir kintini, biliti linnapix dipaéri, My hearth, which is now 
black and smoldering, may glow again; my torch, which is now 
quenched, may flare again. Kintinu is the Aram. kénoénda, 
hearth, brazier, firepan, which has passed into Arabie as kantin. 
December and January are called First Canun, and Second 
Canun as the brazier-months. The original meaning of kintinu 
is stand, frame, support; cf. Heb. ken (GB** 352*) = Syr. 
kannd, base, support, just as the primary connotation of Syr. 
téfaiid, hearth, is foot (see above, p. 157). The Sumerian equiva- 
lent of kintinw is ki-izi, fireplace (SGl 117.27). The reading 
ki-ne (AkF 33; cf. Zimmern’s Bab. Rel. 69) is uncertain. 
Diparu, torch, on the other hand, which is combined by 
Zimmern (GB* 388") with Heb. lappid, may be a Sumerian 
loanword (= de, flame, and bar, light; SGI 135. 66). For 
bilitu see AJSL 22, 259. 


HEB. AUUAT NAFS, RUT, HEAT 


In the corrupt gloss Jer. 2:24 we must read: Hap-par hal- 
limnmiid midbar bé-’auudt nafs6 Sa’af ha-rih. The bull, used to 
the desert, in his rut sniffs the scent (viz. of the female camel, 
Heb. bikra, v. 23). Bull refers here to a male camel. We call 
a male elephant, or even a male whale, a bull. The omission of 
the article before par is due to haplography. . The pointing 
pirdh is based on 14:6. The final h of péarah must be 
prefixed to limmid; in the same way we must read Sa’df 
ha-rih (he draws air, viz. through the nose; cf. above, p. 


1 For the abbreviations see vol. 34 of this JOURNAL, p. 41. 
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156). Male camels are very much excited during the rutting- 
season. Duhm reads pérah, cow, and limmidat. According to 
Grotius 9 attraxit ventum amoris sui means eminus olfecit 
marem. For the secretion from the scent-glands (Arab. difra) 
of the male camel see Jacob, Altarabisches Beduinenleben 
(1897) p. 70. 


HEB. SEGAL, QUEEN = ARAB. TAJLA’ 


In Nah. 45 I stated that Heb. Segal, queen, was identical with 
Heb. Segér, dam, which might be a Saphel of gir, young. Simi- 
larly sikaru, brandy, is derived from the root kar which we 
have in Arab. takdrré = nama, to sleep (see JHUC, No. 287, 
p. 32). The translation Wwrf, given in GB* 808*, is incorrect: 
Segar does not mean litter, brood, but dam, female parent (so 
correctly Siegfried-Stade) and the original form of the abso- 
lute state is Segar = Sigaru, not sdégr. If we hesitate to substi- 
tute ségdr in Ex. 13:12, we must at least point JW instead of 
vw’. This segr = Sigr is a syncopated form of Sigar, just as 
we have in Assyrian sikru = Sikaru, brandy, and zikru = ztkaru, 
male. Similarly the construct of katéf, shoulder, is n> = 
katp = katip; ef. TIX = ark = arik, as construct of TIN: 
long, Assyr. arku = ariku, fem. ariktu. I have explained these 
formations in AJSL 1, 228, n.1; cf. 23, 262; JBL 34, 54. 

Assyr. Sigréti (for Sigarati) ladies of the harem (AL? 178°) 
is identical with Aram. 
bines, Snh. 95° (BT 7, 411). Similarly our quean is a doublet 
of queen, and dam is identical with French dame, just as sire, 
male parent of a beast, is the French Sire used in addressing 
a king. Luther used Dirne for girl, but the word means now 
courtezan, and German medical writers use Lat. puella in the 
same sense. Our wench had originally no depreciatory impli- 
cation. For these changes of meaning cf. Est. 62; ZDMG 64, 
703, 16. Nevertheless there is no connection between Segal, 
queen, and the obscene verb Sagél. I stated Nah. 46 that while 
Segal = Segdr might be a Saphel of gir, young, the verb Sagél 
might be a Saphel of gal, well. Sexual intercourse with a woman 
was regarded as irrigation of a field; see my note Well and 
Field = Wife in JAOS 36. 
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Koénig’s Wérterbuch combines Segal with Arab. sajl, pail, 
pitcher; cf. the Arabic parallels cited in BL 91, n. 40. Stor- 
schenski says to Elga in Gerhart Hauptmann’s Elga (Ber- 
lin, 1905) p. 53: Mein Eigentum bist Du! Mein Eigentum! 
Du bist mein kostbares Eigentum! Du bist wie ein Krug! 
Es giebt kein zweites Gefiiss so késtlich wie Dich in der weiten 
Welt, und wir’ es aus Onyx oder Jaspis geschnitten. Man trinkt 
daraus den késtlichsten Wein. Nie wird es leer (BL 90, nn. 
34. 35). 

Lagarde, Nomina, 51, 20; 153, 20 remarked that Segal seemed 
to be a Babylonian loanword, but Peiser’s conjecture (OLZ 
8, 336; AkF 7) that Heb. Segal represents the Assyr. sa ekalli, 
of the palace (Sumer. egal) is as unsatisfactory as the explana- 
tion that Heb. sdris, eunuch, is the Assyr. sa rési (AkF 6). I 
have pointed out in JHUC, No. 287, p. 32 that sdris, eunuch, 
means mashed, just as Assyr. serasu, beer (contrast AkF 40; 
OLZ 19, 41) denotes originally mash. The stem of Heb. sdris 
and Assyr. serdsu appears in Arabic as Sdrasa = mdrasa, Assyr. 
mardsu (AkF 38). Heb. sdéris corresponds to OAadias, OuBias 
(BL 47). The famous surgeon of the Byzantine school of medi- 
cine, Paul of AXgina, who seems to have lived in the 7™ century, 
describes this method of emasculation as follows: Puerorum bal- 
neo tepido submersorum comprimebantur et fricabantur testicul 
aut manibus aut per instrumenta. Tali modo evirati Odracia sive 
OuBia appellabantur. See W. Ebstein, Die Medizin im AT 
(Stuttgart, 1901) p. 50, n.2. The original Greek text of Paulus 
A gineta’s latpuxy was published at Venice in 1528. The pas- 
sage quoted is found in Book 6, e. 8. 

Heb. Segal may be connected with Arab. tdjila, to be big- 
bellied (tajilat = ‘dzuma batnuhad). The ideogram for Sumer. 
ama, mother, is also used for dagal, wide, spacious, Arab. batin 
(SG1 52. 131; BA 9, 2, No. 231). Also Assyr. wmmu, mother, 
means originally (pregnant) womb (AJSL 20, 171, below). 
Orientals consider a fat woman especially beautiful; see my 
remarks on the etymology of Miriam in AJP 27, 163. The fact 
that we have a ¢ in Arab. tajila does not disprove my theory that 
the § in Segal = Segar is the causative prefix (JAOS 28, 114). 
T for § is often secondary (ZDMG 64, 707, 10): Assyr. Saqdélu, 
to weigh, which is a Saphel of gal, appears in Arabic as tdqala. 
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At any rate, Arab. tajiia is a denominative verb, as is also Arab. 
taqula, to be weighty (contrast AkF 23). The original mean- 
ing of Sa-qal, to weigh, is to lift; ef. Aram. séqdl, also our to 
weigh anchor and to weigh a ship that has been sunk. A thing 
that is easily lifted is light (Heb. gal). In Assyrian, Suqallulu 
(HW 686) is used of clouds floating or hovering (lit. hanging, 
suspended) in the air. Ethiopic sagdla means to hang, suspend. 
The two pans of a balance are suspended. Also Arab. cdgala = 
sdqala, to polish, is a Saphel of gal; ef. néhdst qalal, burnished 
bronze in Ez. 1:7; Dan. 10:6 and the verb gilqdl in Eeel. 10: 
10 (see Mic. 98). The statement made in Fiirst’s lexicon that 
we must read Segal instead of Saldl in Jud. 5:30 is gratuitous 
(JAOS 34, 423). Nor can Heb. segal be combined with Arab. 
Sdqala = jama‘a. Arab. Séqala = udzana is.a doublet of tagala; 
but both verbs are loanwords. 

I have subsequently noticed that Rédiger in Ges. Thes. 1363 
refers to both Arab. tajila and sdqala = jdma‘a, although he 
combined the verb Sagél with Arab. tdqula, to be pregnant. My 
attention was drawn to the connection between Heb. Segal and 
Arab. tajila by the form ‘atjal cited as a parallel to Arab. 
‘dusaj = ausag = Assyr. (u)asagu, brier (see my note on 
Askari, soldier, and Lascar, sailor, in JAOS 36). 


ARAMAIC LEHENA, CONCUBINE 


In my paper on Heb. leg, wanton, and meli¢, spokesman (BA 
10, part 2) I have shown that Heb. le¢ corresponds to Arab. 
da’i¢. We find interchange between d and / also in Arab. 
dé‘ aba, to play = ld‘aba, while da‘aba, to repudiate, is a trans- 
posed doublet (AJSL 32, 65) of dafa‘a (with partial assimi- 
lation of p to d. In the same way Aram. /éhend, concubine, 
stands for déhené = déhema = dahimat. The stem appears in 
Arabie as déhama = nékaha. We find also déxama = jama‘a. 
For the partial assimilation of the original m to the initial d 
ef. Heb. dasén, fat = Arab. ddsim, Heb. dasn, offal = Arab. 
samad (ZDMG 58, 631, below; JBL 32, 221, 5). 

Wetzstein in Delitzsch’s commentary on Canticles and 
Eecelesiastes (1875) p. 454, n. 1 derived Aram. /éhend from Arab. 
léhina, to be concealed; according to Wetzstein a concubine 
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was called the concealed one because she was secluded in the 
harem, or because she was not recognized as a legitimate wife. 
Fleischer in Levy’s Talmudie dictionary (2, 535) combined 
Aram. léhené with Arab. larné’, malodorous. Our whore has 
undoubtedly been associated with ME hore, filth, although it is 
etymologically connected with caritas, love, just as German 
Buhlerin, courtezan, meant originally beloved. Arab. laxina, 
to have a rank smell, is used especially of the armpits and the 
vulva (contrast BL 75, n. 30; 91, n. 40). 

Batten, Ezra-Neh. (SBOT) 60, 29 compared Arab. lahn, 
note, tune, song; he thought Aram. léhendé meant originally 
singer and then concubine. Oriental female singers are not 
overprudish (Jacob, Altarab. Beduinenleben, 1897, p. 103). 
Neither Fleischer’s nor Batten’s etymology was new: the 
combination of Aram. /éhend with Arab. laxana was suggested 
long ago (1757) by Simonis; see Ges. Thes. 754* where 
Gesenius mentions also the derivation of Aram. léhené from 
Arab lihina. This is also recorded in Fiirst’s dictionary. J. D. 
Michaelis in his translation of Daniel (1781) explained 
Seglatéh u-léhenatéh as seine Tanzhuren und Séngerinnen. 

The original form of the root (AJSL 23, 252) was dah, to 
push (cf. my remarks on béréh, Cant. 8:14, in BL 77, n. 41). 
We find this root in Heb. dahah, daha, dahaf, dahaq (Ges. Thes. 
333"). In Ethiepic, dahdla means to repudiate (lit. to push 
away, thrust out) a wife. In Syriac, déhiqid denotes 
repudiation of a wife. We find the same root also in Ethiop. 
madhé, upper millstone (cf. GB** 754*) and in Eth. nddha, to 
push, impel. In Arabic we have ddhha, dahaba, déhba’a, 
déhaja, dahaza déhama, déha-1ddhi = nékaha, jéma‘a. As 
stated above, we have also ddéxama = jama‘a, but dazala, 
‘alaiha corresponds: to Heb. ba eléhé. Also Arab. ddahdara, 
déhraja, and daéhmala, to roll, mean originally to push. The 
primary connotation of déhara and dahaqa, to reject, is to push 
away. Cf. also dahqaba, to push from behind, and inddéhaga, to 
be put in (originally pushed in). Lengerke, Daniel (1835) p. 
285 stated that the original meaning of déhd-iddhi was to push. 

The original form with initial d instead of 1 may be preserved 
in Dan. 6:19 where we find dahudn instead of léhendn, concu- 
bines. Marti and Prince, Daniel (1899) p. 236 substitute léhe- 
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nan (ef. also Driver, Daniel, in the Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges, 1900, p. 77) but it is sufficient to read 
déhenén. Bertholdt, Daniel (1806) p. 413 derived dahudn 
from Arab. déhd-iddhi. According to Hitzig, Daniel (1850) 
p. 96 dahuaé corresponds to Arab. lahuah, i. e. mulier cum qua 
luditur. The translation concubine was proposed in Moser’s 
Heb. lexicon (1795). Hivernick, Daniel (1832) p. 222 
thought that dahudn was identical with lzéhenén; he regarded 
the d as verhirtete Aussprache of the 1. The d, however, is 
more original than the 1. We need not suppose that Dan. 5 and 
6 were written by the same author (Lagarde, Mitteilungen 4, 
351; Barton in JBL 17, 62-86). 


Pauut Haupt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


HOW LONG? 


In several communications at various times I have called atten- 
tion to the similarity of ritual use of the ‘How long’ in Baby- 
lonian and Hebrew psalms. I desire to add one other instance 
of what I believe to be similar use of the phrase in the two 
psalmodies. In Babylonian psalmody the phrase ‘How long,’ 
or ‘How long thy heart’ is sometimes used to indicate psalmody 
itself, as ‘The psalmist speaks no more the ‘How long thy 
heart,’ meaning that psalmody is silent. We have, I think, a 
parallel use in Hebrew in Psalm 74. 9. 


INTN? IPMN 
ND) THY PN 
PDT YP ANN) 


‘Our signs we have not seen; there is no more a prophet, nor 
is there among us a psalmist, i. e. one knowing ‘How long’; 
not, as commonly rendered, one knowing how long this calamity 
will last. 


JOHN P. PETERS. 
New York City. 





PROCEEDINGS 
DECEMBER, 1915 


The fifty-first meeting of the Society was held in Room 301 
of the Philosophy Building of Columbia University, beginning 
Monday, December 27th, 1915, at 2.15 P. M., with President 
Torrey in the Chair. The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. The Corresponding Secretary read his annual 
report, which was accepted and placed on file. The Recording 
Secretary read his annual report, which was accepted and placed 
on file. The Chair appointed Professors Schmidt and York a 
Committee to prepare a minute on members who have died 
during the year. 

In the absence of Treasurer Prince, his report was read by 
Dr. Vanderburgh. The Recording Secretary then read his 
financial statement, and these two reports were referred to Pro- 
fessors Clay and Dahl as an Auditing Committee. The Chair 
appointed Professors Barton, Margolis and Fuller a Committee 
to nominate officers. Professor Fagnani reported for the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements certain modifications in the programme 
due to unavoidable absences. At 2.35, Professor Torrey gave the 
President’s address. Subject: ‘‘The Need of a New Edition 
of the Hebrew Bible.’’ From 3.30 to 5.20 papers were read and 
discussed as follows : 

By Prof. Fullerton: ‘‘Notes on Isaiah.’’ 

By Prof. Haupt: ‘‘The Curse on the Serpent,’’ ‘‘Astarte’s Azure Neck- 
lace.’?’ 

By Prof. Arnold: ‘‘On a Troublesome Passage in the Elephantine Temple 
Papyri.’’ 

By Prof. Barton: ‘‘Did Noah eat the Apple?’’ 

By Prof. Margolis: ‘‘Hexapla and Hexaplaric.’’ 


Adjourned for dinner and social hour. 


Monpay Eventne, DECEMBER 27. The Society met at 8.15 in 
room 305, Schermerhorn Building. Professor Moulton gave an 
illustrated address on the Palestinian Pyxes. In the absence of 
Professor Montgomery, late Director of the School at Jerusalem, 
Professor Fullerton gave an oral report on that School, and 
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added a vivid description of the outbreak of the war as it affected 
Jerusalem. 


TUESDAY, A. M., DECEMBER 28. The Society met at 9.40. The 
Council reported the election of Professor Margolis as Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and of Professors Porter and Montgomery 
as additional members of the Publishing Committee. On nomi- 
nation of the Council, the following persons were elected active 
members of the Society. 


Prof. James P. Berkeley, Newton Theological Institution. 

Joshua Bloch, New York City. 

Rev. Wm. Bode, 8.T.D., Grundy Centre, Ia. 

Rev. Prof. R. Butin, Catholic University. 

Prof. Leslie E. Fuller, Ph.D., Garrett Biblical Institute. 

Miss Alice M. Holmes, Marquand Hall, E. Northfield, Mass. 

Theophilus R. Hyde, Yale University. 

Cari S. Knopf, Yale University. 

Prof, Alexander Marx, Ph.D., Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Rey. John Albert Maynard, General Theological Seminary, New York City. 
Prof. Walter M. Patton, Ph.D., D.D., Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 
Miss Louisa P. Smith, Wellesley College, Mass. 

Rev. Prof. A. A. Vaschalde, Ph.D., Catholic University. 

Rev. Rino Ve ot, New York City. 

Prof. Benjar :n 5. Winchester, Yale University. 

[The following, elected in 1914, have qualified as members in the past 
year: Prof. Lynn Harold Hough, D.D., Evanston, Ill.; Prof. Luey E. 
Keith, Western College for Women, Oxford, O.; Prof. Harry C. York, 
Pd.D., Mount Holyoke College, So. Hadley, Mass. ] 


The Auditing Committee reported that the accounts of the 
Treasurer and Recording Secretary were correct. The report 
was adopted. : 

Professor Barton, from the Committee on Nominations, pre- 
sented the following list of officers: 


Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr., President. 

Prof. Warren J. Moulton, Vice-President. 
Prof. James A. Montgomery, Recording Secretary. 
Prof. J. Dyneley Prince, Treasurer. 

Prof. C. C. Torrey, s 

Prof. B. W. Bacon, Associates 

Prof. Henry T. Fowler, ; in 

Prof. Paul Haupt, oe | 

Prof. J. A. Bewer, 
Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, 

Prof. George L. Robinson, 
Prof. Kemper Fullerton, 


Directors of 
School at Jerusalem. 
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These were all unanimously elected. The thanks of the Society 

were returned to Columbia University for the accommodations 

furnished for this meeting. The Chair appointed Professors 

Sanders and Hinke a Committee to prepare a minute on the 

retiring Recording Secretary. From 9.55 to 11.30 papers were 

read and discussed, as follows: 

By Prof. Haupt: ‘‘Was Amos a Sheepman?’’ 

By Prof. Kent: ‘‘The Origin of the Tradition of the Twelve Hebrew 
Tribes. ’? 

By Prof. Paton: ‘‘The Semitic Originals of Sanchuniathon.’’ 

By Prof. Arnold: ‘‘The Name Yahwe Sabaoth.’’ 


It was voted to accept with hearty thanks the invitation of 
the New York Branch of the Archeological Institute of America, 
through its President, W. K. Warren, Esq., to lunch at 1 P. M. 
with them and with the Council of the Institute.. 5 

Professor Schmidt presented the following report from the 
Committee on deceased members : 


‘*TIn the death of Professor Thomas Kelly Cheyne, who for twenty-four 
years was one of its honorary members, the Society has sustained a great 
loss. As a scholar and a man Professor Cheyne distinguished himself by 
his ample learning, his untiring industry, his versatility and resourcefulness, 
his courage, courtesy and patience. In his fearless devotion to the search 
for truth and his gentle spirit he was an example and inspiration to his 
colleagues. Numerous contributions to biblical science published in the 
JOURNAL of the Society revealed his interest in its work and made him an 
active as well as an honorary member. 

‘The death of President Solomon Schechter has removed from our midst 
a scholar ‘eminent alike for his great erudition, his success as a discoverer, 
his ability as a teacher, and the nobility of his character. For fourteen 
years he was one of the honorary members of the Society. 

‘“By the death of Professor Charles Joseph Hardy Ropes the Society 
has lost one of its active members who by his love of scientific research 
and his careful scholarship exemplified in a noble manner its aims and 
purposes, ’? 


The report was adopted. 


Professor Sanders, from the Committee on the Recording 
Secretary, reported the following minute, which was adopted : 


‘«The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, in view of the resig- 
nation of its Secretary, the Reverend William H. Cobb, D.D., after twenty- 
five years of continuous service, desires to place on record its deep appre- 
ciation of his unswerving devotion to the interests of the Society, and of 
the conscientious and painstaking way in which he has discharged the 
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exacting duties of his office; and expresses the hope that he may long 
continue to be an active participant in the affairs of the Society.’’ 


The following papers were read by title only: By Prof. Tor- 
rey: ‘‘On Certain Difficult Passages in the Synoptic Gospels’’ ; 
by Prof. Bacon: ‘‘The Gospel of Matthew at Rome in 120 
A. D.’’; by Prof. Margolis: ‘‘Was there a Margin in the Orig- 
inal Septuagint?’’; by Dr. Peters: ‘‘Ritual in the Psalms’’; 
by Prof. Montgomery: ‘‘A recently Discovered Catacomb 
Church on the Hill of Evil Counsel.’’ From 12 to 1 the follow- 
ing papers were read and discussed : 

By Prof. Bowen: ‘‘Synoptic Comments on John the Baptist.’’ 

By Prof. Cobern: ‘‘Recently Discovered Fragments of Ancient New 
Testaments. ’’ 

By Prof. Cadbury: ‘‘Christ and War.’’ 

By Prof. Jastrow: ‘‘A Doubtful Sumerian Paradise.’’ 


By Prof. Montgomery: ‘‘The High Places of Melek in the Valley of 
Hinnom.’’ 


By Prof. Haupt: ‘‘The Ship of the Babylonian Noah.’’ 


Adjourned at 1.05 p. mM. 


WiiuiAmM H. Coss, Recording Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


The Society now numbers 243 active and 11 honorary mem- 
bers, 254 in all. Ten years ago the number was just 50 less; the 
growth is a fruit of the system of nominating by mail. 

Althqugh our meetings have always been held on the Atlantic 
slope, many of the members reside in the interior, and a few 
on the Pacific coast; it may fairly be claimed that American 
biblical scholarship as a whole is well represented within the 
ranks of the Society. For example, the first five members to 
be proposed to-day reside in New York, Lowa, District of Colum- 
bia, Massachusetts and Kentucky. 

Three members have died during the year, seven have resigned, 
and eleven active members have been added. 


Proressorn CHARLES JosePpH Harpy Ropes was born in Russia, 
December 7, 1851, in the city which was then called St. Peters- 
burg, where his father, William Hooper Ropes, was U. S. Con- 
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sul. Partly in Germany, partly in France, he was prepared for 
college. The quality of his scholarship appears from the fact 
that on entering Yale as a Freshman in 1869, he was very soon 
promoted to the Sophomore class. He graduated in 1872, studied 
one year at Tiibingen, three at Andover, and one at Union Sem- 
inary. After four years in the pastorate, he became Professor 
of the New Testament language and literature in Bangor Sem- 
inary in 1881. The state of his health obliged him to resign 
in 1905, but he remained ten years longer as librarian. Besides 
an inaugural address on the importance and method of Bible 
study, he published an essay on the morality of the Greeks,‘and 
assisted Prof. Egbert Smyth in translating and editing Uhl- 
horn’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. He died Jan- 
uary 5, 1915. 


Proressor THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE was born in London, 
September 18, 1841, and died in Oxford, February 16, 1915. 
Fifty years ago he began his brilliant career as a college lecturer ; 
fifteen years later, he was a recognized leader of biblical criti- 
cism in England, a position which he held unquestionably for 
a score of years until the close of the century; and while most 
of his fellow-workers refused to follow him in the speculative 
constructions of the last fifteen years, none could deny him the 
meed of a courageous pursuit of truth as he conceived it. To 
recite the full catalogue of his biblical productions would be a 
long and needless labor; let it suffice to recall first, four great 
works on Isaiah: the Commentary, in 1880, the Introduction, in 
1895, the two volumes in the Sacred Books of the Old Testament, 
in 1898 and 1899; next, two great works on the Psalms: the 
Commentary, in 1884, the Introduction (Bampton Lectures) in 
1891; and finally, the editorship of the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
in 1899-1903. 

Professor Cheyne joined our Society as an honorary member 
in October 1891, and sent contributions to the JouRNAL in 1892, 
1893, 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1911. It is worth noting that 
the last of these communications begins with the following 
modest sentence: ‘‘Of absolutely certain discoveries in the field 
of biblical literature and exegesis, there can be but few.”’ 


PRESIDENT SOLOMON SCHECHTER was born in Roumania, 
December 7, 1847, and was educated in the universities of 
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Vienna and Berlin. In 1890 he was elected Lecturer in Talmud 
at the University of Cambridge, in 1892 Reader in Rabbinies. 
After his epoch-making discovery, in 1896, of a portion of the 
Hebrew Ben-Sira, he was sent by the University to make 
researches in Egypt and Palestine. In Cairo he procured a 
vast collection of some 90,000 fragments, consisting of Hebrew 
books, MSS. and fragments. In 1898 he was chosen an honor- 
ary member of this Society. In 1901, he was elected President 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, a position which 
he filled with great distinction until his sudden death, Novem- 
ber 20, 1915. Among his best known books are Studies in Juda- 
ism, 1896-1908; The Wisdom of Ben-Sira, 1899; Some Aspects 
of Rabbinic Theology, 1909. 

The Society remembers gratefully his courteous hospitality at 
our annual meeting in 1913, and his benediction abides in our 
hearts. 

Wituiam H. Coss, Recording Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT, 1915 


ASSETS 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Dee. 24, 714, Buskirk Co., 1915 bill heads 
Dec. 29, M. Margolis, expenses 
Jan. 5, 715, Dr. Cobb, expenses 
April 14, 715, Speyer and Co. for Drugulin M. 804.49 for JBL. 


Oct. 9, Speyer & Co., for Drugulin M. 1044.47 J.B.L. xxxiii. iv .. 
Nov. 22, M. Margolis, expenses 

Nov. 26, J. D. Prince, 400 stamped envelopes 

Nov. 28, Buskirk Co., 1916 bill-heads 

Exchange 

Cash on hand 


The above account respectfully submitted, Dec. 27, 1915. 
J. DYNELEY PRINCE, Treasurer. 


The above account for the year 1915 audited and found correct, Dec. 27, 
1915. 
ALBERT T. CLAY 


GEORGE DAHL, ; t Auditing Committee. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
OF 


RECORDING SECRETARY 


RECEIPTS 
1915 


Balanee, Dec. 23, 1914 $203.48 
Sales of Journal 


$274.88 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Jan. 1, Thos. Todd Co., printing postals, programs, &e. .........- $ 20.45 
Jan. 16, Columbia University, janitor and lantern 
_ Feb. 6, J. D. Prince, Thomas Porter’s membership fee 
May 15, G. E. Stechert & Co., freight in part 
July 2, G. E. Stechert & Co, freight in full 
July 14, Jordan, Lovett & Co., insurance 
Oct. 6, Remittance to J. D. Prince 
Oct. 28, 3 copies Journal of 1895 (scarce) 
Dec. 7, Stamps, envelopes, stationery, type-writing and exchange 
for the year 
Balance in Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 


Audited and found correct. 


ALBERT T. CLAY 
GEORGE DAHL, 


? l Auditing Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
OF THE 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


CONSTITUTION 
I 
THIS association shall be called ‘‘The Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis.’’ 
II 
The object of the Society shall be to stimulate the critical study of the 
Scriptures by presenting, discussing, and publishing original papers on 
Biblical topies. 
Il 
The officers of the Society shall be a President, a Vice-President, a 
Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Treasurer, who, 
with five others, shall be united in a Council. These shall be elected 
annually by the Society, with the exception of the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who shall be elected annually by the Council. Additional members 


of the Council shall be the Presidents of the Sections hereinafter provided 
for. There shall be also a Publishing Committee, consisting of the Corre- 
sponding Secretary and two others, who shall be annually chosen by the 
Council. 


Iv 
Members shall be elected by the Society upon the recommendation of the 
Council. They may be of two classes, active and honorary. Honorary 
members shall belong to other nationalities than that of the United States 
of America, and shall be especially distinguished for their attainments as 
Biblical scholars. The number of honorary members chosen at the first 
election shall be not more than ten; in any succeeding year not more 
than two. 
v 
The Society shall meet at least once a year, at such time and place as the 
Council may determine. On the first day of the annual meeting the Presi- 
dent, or some other member appointed by the Council for the purpose, shall 
deliver an address to the Society. 


VI 


Sections, consisting of all the members of the Society residing in a par- 
ticular locality, may be organized, with the consent of the Council for the 
object stated in Article II, provided that the number of members composing 
any Section shall not be less than twelve. Each Section shall annually 
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choose for itself a President, whose duty it shall be to preside over its 
meeting, and to take care that such papers and notes read before it as 
the Section may judge to be of sufficient value are transmitted promptly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society. The Sections shall meet 
as often as they shall severally determine, provided that their meetings do 
not interfere with the meetings of the Society. 


VII 
This constitution may be amended by a vote of the Society on recom- 
mendation of the Council, such amendment having been proposed at a 
previous meeting, and notice of the same having been sent to the members 
of the Society. 


BY-LAWS 


I 

It shall be the duty of the President, or, in his absence, of the Vice- 
President, to preside at all the meetings of the Society; but, in the absence 
of both these officers, the Society may choose a presiding officer from the 
members present. 

I 

It shall be the duty of the Recording Secretary to notify the members, 
at least two weeks in advance, of each meeting, transmitting to them at 
the same time the list of papers to be presented at the meeting; to keep a 
record of the proceedings of such meetings; to preserve an accurate roll of 
the members; to make an annual report of the condition of the Society; 
to distribute its publications, and to do such other like things as the Council 
may request. 

Itt 

It shall be the duty of the Corresponding Secretary to conduct the corre- 
spondence of the Society, and in particular, to use his best efforts for the 
securing of suitable papers and notes to be presented to the Society at 
each meeting; to prepare a list of such papers, and to place it in the hands 
of the Recording Secretary.for transmission to the members; to receive 
all papers and notes that shall have been presented, and lay them before 
the Publishing Committee. 

IV : 

It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to take charge of all the funds of 
the Society, and to invest or disburse them under the direction of the 
Council, rendering an account of all his transactions to the Society at each 
annual meeting. 

Vv 

It shall be the duty of the Council to propose candidates for member- 
ship of the Society; to elect the Corresponding Secretary and the addi- 
tional members of the Publishing Committee; to fix the times and places 
for meetings, and generally to supervise the interests of the Society. 
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VI 
It shall be the duty of the Publishing Committee to publish the proceed- 
ings of the Society, and also to select, edit, and publish, as far as the funds 
of the Society will justify, such papers and notes from among those laid 
before them, as shall in their judgment be fitted to promote Biblical science. 


VII 


The fee for admission into the Society shall be five dollars, besides which 
each member shall annually pay a tax of three dollars; but libraries may 
become members without the fee for admission, from which, also, members 
permanently residing abroad shall be exempt. The donation at one time, 
by a single person, of fifty dollars shall exempt the donor from all further 
payments, and no payments shall be required of honorary members. 


VIII 
Each member shall be entitled to receive, without additional charge, one 
copy of each publication of the Society after his election; in addition to 
which, if he be a contributor to the Journal, he shall receive twenty-five 
copies of any article or articles he may have contributed. 


Ix 
Five members of the Council of whom not less than three shall have 
been elected directly by the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof. 
Twelve members of the Society shall constitute a quorum thereof for the 
transaction of business but a smaller number may continue in session for 
the purpose of hearing and discussing papers presented. 


The following resolution supplementary to the By-Laws with reference 
to the price at which members may procure extra copies of the Journal, 
was adopted June 13th, 1884. 

Resolved: That the Secretary be authorized to furnish to members, for 
the purpose of presentation, additional copies of any volume of the Journal, 
to the number of ten, at the rate of $1 a copy, but that the price to persons 
not members be the amount of the annual assessment. 
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MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY* 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


. K. Budde, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

. F. C. Burkitt, M.A., Cambridge, England. 

. Ernst von Dobschiitz, Halle, Germany. 

. Adolf Harnack, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 

. A. Jiilicher, D.D., Marburg, Germany. 

. Marie Joseph Lagrange, Jerusalem (care of M. Gabalda, 90 Rue 
Bonaparte, Paris). 

. William Sanday, D.D., Oxford, England. 

. A. H. Sayee, D.D., Oxford, England. 

. G. A. Smith, D.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 

. Bernard Weiss, D.D., Berlin, Germany. 

. Julius Wellhausen, Gottingen, Germany. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS’ 
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